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TURN THE CARPET: 

OR, 

THE TWO WEAVERS. 

IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN DICK AND JOHN. 



As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat ; 
They touch'd upon the price of meat, 
So nigh, a weaver scarce could eat. 

" What with my brats and sickly wife," 
Quoth Dick, *^ I'm almost tired of life ; 
" So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
*^ Tis more than mortal man can bear. 

'^ How glorious is the rich man's state ! 
'' His house so fine ! his wealth so great ! 
*' Heaven is unjust, you must agree, 
" Why all to him ? why none to me ? 

" In spite of what the scripture teaches, 
'^ In spite of all the parson preaches, 
" This world (indeed IVe thought so long) 
" Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 

" Where'er I look, howe'er I range, 
" Tis all confused, and hard, and strange ; 
" The good are troubled and oppressed, 
** And all the wicked are the bless'd." 
6. B 



> TURN THE CARPET. 

Quoth John, " Our ignorance is the cause 
" Why thus we blame our Maker's laws ; 
** Parts of his ways alone we know, 
" Tis all that man can see below. 

** Seest thou that carpet, not half done, 
" Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
*' Behold the wild confusion there, 
" So rude the mass it makes one stare ! 

" A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 
** Would say, no meaning's there convey'd ; 
** For where's the middle, where's the border ? 
** Thy carpet now is all disorder." 

Quoth Dick, " My work is yet in bits, 
*' But still in every part it fits ; 
" Besides, you reason hke a lout, 
" Why, man, that carpet's inside out." 

" Says John, ** Thou sayst the thing I mean, 
"And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 
" This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
" Is but a carpet inside out. 

** As when we view the^ shreds and ends, 
" We know not what the whole intends ; 
•* So when on earth things look but odd, 
" They're working still some scheme of God. 

** No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 
** All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
** The motley mixture we deride, 
, ** Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

"But when we reach that world of light, 
"And view those works of God aright, 
"Then shall we see the whole design, 
" And own the workman is divine. 



TURN THE CARPET. 



** What now seem random strokes, will there 
" All order and design appear ; 
** Then shall we praise what here we spurn'd, 
** For then the carpet shall be tum'd." 



(( 



Thou'rt right," quoth Dick, "no more I'll 
** grumble 

** That this sad world's so strange a jumble ; 
** My impious doubts are put to flight, 
** For my own carpet sets me right."* 

* In illustration of the important lesson conveyed in this 
pleasing tale, we shall give, without apology, the following 
passage from one of Mrs. More's latest productions : — " In some 
pieces of mechanism, we have observed different artists employed 
in different branches of the same machinery. In this division 
of labour, each man performs his allotted portion, in utter 
ignorance, perhaps, not only of the portions assigned to the 
others, but also of the ultimate application of his own. Busy in 
executing his single pin, or spring, or wheel, it is no part of his 
concern to understand the work assigned to others, still less to 
comprehend the scheme of the master. But though the work- 
man is ignorant how the whole is to be arranged, the machine 
would have been incomplete without his seemingly inconsiderable 
contribution. In the mean time, the master unites, by apt junc- 
tures and articulations, parts which were not known to be 
susceptible of connexion ; combines the separate divisions without 
difficulty, because the several workmen have only been indi- 
vidually helping to accomplish the original plan which had pre- 
viously existed in his inventive mind." — Ed. 
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EPITAPHS AND INSCRIPTIONS. 



ON THE REV. MR. PENROSE. 

Thirty-two years Vicar of St* Gluvias, Cornwall. 

If social manners, if the gentlest mind. 

If zeal for God, and love for human kind, 

If all the charities which life endear. 

May claim affection, or demand a tear, 

Then o*er Penrose's venerable urn 

Domestic love may weep, and friendship mourn. 

The path of duty still, untired, he trod. 
He walked in safety, for he walked with God ! 
When past the pow'r of precept and of pray'r, 
Yet still his Hock remained the shepherd's care ; 
Their wants still kindly watchful to supply, 
He taught his best, last lesson, how to die ! 



ON MRS. BLANDFORD. 

Meek shade, farewell ! go seek that quiet shore 
•Where sin shall vex, and sorrow wound no more ; 
Thy lowly worth obtains that final bliss, 
Which pride disdains to seek, and wit may miss. 
That path thou'st found which science cannot teach. 
But faith and goodness never fail to reach : 
Then share the joy the words of life impart. 
The Vision promised to the ** pure in heart.** 
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ON MRS. LITTLE, 

In Redcliffe Church, Bristol. 

O COULD this verse her fair example spread, 
And teach the living while it prais'd the dead ! 
Then, reader, should it speak her hope divine, 
Not to record her faith, but strengthen thine ; 
Then should her every virtue stand confest. 
Till every virtue kindled in thy breast. 
But if thou slight the monitory strain. 
And she has lived, to thee at least, in vain ; 
Yet let her death an awful lesson give, 
The dying Christian speaks to all that live. 
Enough for her that here her ashes rest. 
Till God's own plaudit shall her worth attest. 



ON GENERAL LAWRENCE, 

Memorable for his Conquests in India, and for his Clemency to 

the vanquished.* 

On a Monument erected by Sir Robert Palk. 

Born to command, to conquer, and to spare, 
As mercy mild, yet terrible as war, 
Here Lawrence rests in death ; while living fame 
From Thames to Ganges wafts his honoured name. 
To him this frail memorial Friendship rears. 
Whose noblest monument's a nation's tears ; 
Whose deeds on fairer columns stand engrav'd 
In Provinces preserved, and Cities sav'd. 

*Major-General Stringer Lawrence died in 1775, at Haldon- 
house, the seat of his friend Sir Robert Falk, in Devonshire. 
The India company erected a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey ; and Sir Robert another, still more elegant, 
in the parish church of Dunchideock, in Devonshire, on which 
last, this epitaph is incribed. 



EPITAPHS. 1 1 

ON THE REV. MR. HUNTER 

Who, in 1771, received a degree from the University of Oxford, 
for his work against Lord Bolingbroke's philosophy. 

Go, bappy spirit, seek that blissful land 
Where zealous Michael leads the glorious band 
Of those who fought for truth ; blest spirit, go, 
And peifect all the good begun below : 
Go, hear applauding saints, delighted, tell 
How vanquished falsehood, at thy bidding, fell ! 
Blest in that heaven, whose paths,thy virtues sought ; 
Blest in that God whose cause thou well hast fought; 
O let thy honoured shade his care approve, 
Who this memorial rears of filial love : 
A son, whose father, living, was his pride ; 
A son who mourns that such a father died. 

The Rev. Thomas Hunter, M. A. vicar of Weaverham, in 
Cheshire, died there in 1778. This epitaph was written at the 
request of his son ; and Dr. Stonhouse says, the composition took 
the author only a few minutes. Two volumes of Mr. Hunter's 
sermons were published after his death, by subscription. Besides 
his answer to Bolinbroke, he wrote an excellent tract on the 
OM'rupt principles of Chesterfield. — Ed. 



TO THE MEMORY OF 

MRS. ELIZABETH IVES, 

Aged 91, of Northampton. 

Her pious and useful life 
was extended to an honourable old age, 

and closed by an exemplary death. 

Her Charity had its source in Religion: 

Her love of her neighbour was the genuine effect 

of her love of God : 

Her Resignation 

was the Fruit of her Faith ; 

and she died in Hope, 

because she had lived 

A Christian. 
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ON CLUER DICEY, ESQ. 

In Claybrook Church, Leicettershire. 

O THOU, or fiiend or stranger, who shall tread 
These solemn mansions of the silent dead ! 
Think, when this record to inquiring eyes, 
No more shall tell the spot where Dicey lies ; 
When this frail marble, faithless to its trust, 
Mouldering itself, resigns its moulder'd dust ; 
When time shall fail, and nature's self decay. 
And earth, and sun, and skies dissolve away ; 
Thy soul this consummation shall survive. 
Defy the wreck, and but begin to live. 
This truth, long slighted, let these ashes teach. 
Though cold, instruct you, and though silent 

preach : 
O pause ! reflect, repent, resolve, amend ! 
Life has no length, Eternity no end ! 



ON A YOUNG LADY. 

Go, peaceful shade ! exchange for sin and care 
The glorious palm which patient sufferers wear ! 
Go, take the meed victorious meekness gains, 
Go, wear the crown triumphant faith obtains. 

Those silent graces which the good conceal. 
The day of dread disclosure shall reveal ; 
Then shall thy mild, retiring virtues rise, 
And God, both judge and witness, give the prize 
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INSCRIPTION ON A CENOTAPH 

IN A OARDBN, 

Erected to a deceased Friend. 

Yb liberal souls who rev'rence Friendship's name. 
Who boast her blessings, and who feel her flame ; 
O ! if from early youth one friend you've lov'd, 
Whom warm affection chose, and taste approved ; 
If you have known what anguish rends tlie heart, 
When such, so known, so lov'd, for ever part ; 
Approach ! — For you the mourner rears this stone, 
To sooth your sorrows, and record his own. 



ON THE REV. MR. LOVE,* 

In the Cathedral at BristoL 

When worthless grandeur fills the embellish'd urn. 
No poignant grief attends the sable bier ; 

But when distinguish*d excellence we mourn, 
Deep is the sorrow, genuine is the tear. 

Stranger ! shouldst thou approach this awful shrine^ 
The merits of the honour*d dead to seek ; 

The friend^ the son^ the christian^ the divine^ 

Let those who knew him, those who lov'd him^ 
speak. 

O let them in some pause of anguish say, 

What zeal inflam'd, what faith enlarg'd his breast i 

How glad th' unfetter'd spirit wing'd its way 
From earth to heaven, from blessing to be blest ! 

* Samuel Love, M. A. Fellow of Baliol college, Oxford, and 
one of the minor canons of Bristol cathedral, died at the early age 
of twenty-nine, in 1773. In such estimation was he held for his 
piety and eloquence, that a subscription was entered into for the 
erection of a monument to his memory. 
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Mr. Love was himself no ordinary poet, as the following 
elegant effusion of his pen sufficiently proves. Not long before 
his death, a redbreast took up its abode on one of the pinnacles of 
the great organ in Bristol cathedral, where, -during the time of 
divine service, it never failed to accompany the solemnity with 
its melody. This incident Mr. Love thus improved : 

Sweet social bird, whose soft harmonious lays 
Swell the glad song of thy Creator's praise ; 
Say, art thou conscious of approaching ills ? 
Fell winter's storms — the pointed blast that kills ? 

Shun*st thou the savage north's unpitying breath ? 
Or cruel man's more latent snares of death ? 
Here, dwell secure ; here, with incessant note, 
Pour the soft music of thy trembling throat : 
Here, gentle bird, a sure asylum find ; 
Nor dread the chilling frost, nor boist'rous wind. 

No hostile tyrant of the feather'd race 
Shall dare invade thee in this hallow'd place ; 
Nor, while he sails the liquid air along, 
Check the shrill numbers of thy cheerful song. 

No cautious gunner, whose unerring sight 
Stops the swift eagle in his rapid flight, 
Shdl here disturb my lovely songster's rest, 
Nor wound the plumage of his crimson breast. 

The truant schoolboy who, in wanton play, 
With viscid lime involves the treach'rous spray, 
In vain shall spread the wily snare for thee, 
Alike secure thy life and liberty. 

Peace then, sweet warbler, to thy flutt'ring heart : 
Defy the eye of hawks, and toils of art ; 
Now shake thy downy plumes, now gladlier pay 
Thy grateful tribute to each rising day : 

While crowds below, their willing voices raise. 

To sing, with holy zeal, Jehovah's praise! 

Thou, perch'd on high, shalt hear th' adoring throng. 

Catch the warm strains, and aid the sacred song, 

Increase the solemn chorus, and inspire 

Each tongue with music, and each heart with fire. 

The Editor has often heard this extraordinary bird, and 
witnessed with pleasure its ready obedience to the call of the 
old verger, from whose hand it received the morning and evening 
crums of bread, which prolonged its existence till the winter of 
the year 1781. 
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ON THE 

REV. SIR JAMES STON HOUSE, BART. M. D. 

In the Chapel at the Hot-wells, Bristol. 

Here rests awhile, in happier climes to shine, 

The Orator, Physician, and Divine. 

'Twas his, like Luke, the double task to fill. 

To heal the natural and the moral ill. 

You, whose awakened hearts his labours blest, 

Where every truth by every grace was drest ; 

Oh ! let your lives evince that still you feel 

Th* effective influence of his fervent zeal. 

One spirit rescued from eternal wo 

Were nobler fame than marble can bestow ; 

That lasting monument will mock decay. 

And stand, triumphant, at the final day. 

He died December the 8th, 1795, in the 80th year of his age. 

BE FAITHFUL. 

Sir James Stonhouse was, for more than twenty years, physician 
to the infirmary at Northampton, of which excellent charity he 
was, indeed, the founder. In 1763 he took orders, and obtained 
first the living of Little Cheverel, in Wiltshire, to which, after- 
wards, was added that of Great Cheverel, and this was all the pre- 
ferment he ever obtained. His first wife Anue, the eldest daughter 
of John Neale, Esq. of AUesley, near Coventry, died at Northamp- 
ton, and lies in the church of All Saints, in that town. His se- 
cond wife was Sarah, the only child of Thomas Ekins, Esq. 
whose estate she inherited. Dr. Doddridge was her guardian ; 
but he died before her marriage. Dr. Stonhouse was an admi- 
rable preacher, and truly evangelical, without the least approxi- 
mation to enthusiasm. 

The following encomium by his friend Hannah More, written 
on the fly leaf of Saurin's Sermons, which she had borrowed of 
the doctor in 1775, is no exaggeration. 

EPITRE AU DR. STONHOUSE SUR LES SERMONS DE 

M. SAURIN. 

Ces divines ardeurs, cette sainte Eloquence, 

Ces sublimes pens^es, ces conceptions immenses, 
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Ces essors dvangeliques, cette humility profonde, 

Cette connoissance unie h ce m^pris du monde, 

Cet horreur du vice, cet amour de la virtu, 

Cette extreme soumission k la volenti de Dieu, 

Cette heureuse indifference pour un monde incertain, 

Cette compassion pour les mauz du genre hunudn, 

Cet amour, et cette crainte de I'eternel Cr^ateur, 

Cette parfeite esp^rance dans le sang du Redempteur ; 

Enfin, ces grandes id6es — ce language divin — 

Qui charme, qui eleve, qui transporte en Saurin, 

J 'admire en le lisant, ces beautes eclatantes, 

En t'ecoutant, Docteur, les memes beautes m'enchantent, 

Semblable au prophdte qui, la Sainte Ecriture dit, 

Laisse* a son successeur son manteau etson esprit. 

Then Lines may be thus Uterally translated. 

That warmth divine, that holy eloquence, 

Those thoughts sublime, conceptions so immense. 

That holy zeal, that deep humility, 

Extent of knowledge, perfect charity. 

That dread of vice, of virtue such a love, 

That true submission to the WiU above, 

That calm indifference to this changing scene. 

That pity for the w«es of mortal men. 

That love and fear of the eternal Good, 

That perfect hope in the Redeemer's blood ; 

Those grand ideas, language so divine, 

Which charm, exidt, transport us in Saurin ; 

In reading him, these beauties still appear, 

In hearing thee, these beauties charm mine ear ; 

Like to that prophet, who, as scriptures say, 

His cloak and spirit left, then wing'd to heav'n his way* 

« 2 Kings, U. 31. 



ON SARAH STONHOUSE, 

Second wife of Sir James Stonhouse,Bart. 

Come, Resignation ! wipe the human tear, 
Domestic anguish drops o'er Virtue's bier ; 
Bid selfish sorrow hush the fond complaint. 
Nor, from the God she lov'd, detain the saint. 
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Truth, meekness, patience, honoured shade, were 

thine ; 
And holy hope, and charity divine ; 
Though these thy forfeit being could not save. 
Thy faith subdued the terrors of the grave. 

Oh ! if thy living excellence could teach. 
Death has a loftier emphasis of speech : 
Let death thy strongest lesson then impart, 
And write, prepare to die, on every heart. 

She died December, 10, 1788 aged 55 years. 
BE SERIOUS. 



ON MR. SHAPLAND, 

An eminent Apothecary in Bristol. 

WouLDST thou inquire of him who sleeps beneath. 
This tomb shall tell thee, 'tis no common dust, 

That, crushed at length by oft-defeated death. 
Fills the cold urn committed to its trust. 

Stranger! this building fallen to decay, 
Was once the dwelling of a honest mind — 

A spirit cheerful as the light of day — 

The soul of friendship — milk of human kind. 

His art forbade th' expiring wretch to die. 

Empowered the nerveless tongue once more to 
speak, 

Restored its lustre to the sunken eye, 
And spread fresh roses on the livid cheek. 

Each various duty bound on social man, 
Twas his with glowing duty to perform. 

As crystal pure, his stream of conduct ran. 
Unstained by folly, undisturbed by storm. 
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With me, then, stranger ! mourn departed worth ; 

Steel'd is the heart that can forbear to sigh ; 
Let deep regret call till thy sorrows forth — 

Live as he liv*d — and feaur not then to die.* 

* Dr. Stonhouse had the highest esteem for Mr. Shapland, who 
attended his fkmily, as well as that of Mrs. More, even aflber he 
had left oflT general practice. Dr. Stonhouse, in 1789, presented 
to Mr. Shapland a piece of plate " as a testimony of his gratitude 
for the restoration of health, through the blessing of God." 



The Editor trusts to be excused for subjoining to the sepulchral 
Inscriptions, the following " Lines, which were suggested by see- 
ing a rustic structure in Mrs. Hannah More's Garden, at Barley- 
wood, and hearing it called a Classical Temple." 

What have we here ? — a temple ! if 'tis such. 
Art has done little — if a shed, too much. 
Four wooden pegs a wooden roof sustain. 
Just wide enough to shield you from the rain ; 
If in the middle bolt upright you stand, 
Exposed to all the winds on either hand : 
This pride of Barley-wood, how can I name ? 
And how inscribe it on the roll of fame ? 
It is not Tuscan, Saxon, nor yet Doric, 
Commemorative, votive, or historic : — 
'Tis but an emblem of its Owner's mind, 
Erect and firm, by no &lse taste refin'd ; 
Of steady fabric, pointing to the skies ; 
A friendly beacon to inquiring eyes ; 
Open to all, by all reputed good. 
And often prais'd when little understood. 
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HYMNS. 



THE 

TRUE HEROES 



OR, 



THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS, 



You who love a tale of glory, 

Listen to the song I sing ; 
Heroes of the Christian story, 

Are the heroes I shall bring. 

Warriors of the world, avaunt ! 

Other heroes me engage ; 
'Tis not such as you I want, 

Saints and martyrs grace my page. 

Warriors who the world overcame 
Were in brother's blood embrued ; 

While the saints of purer fame, 
Greater far — themselves subdued. 

Fearful Christian ! hear with wonder, 
Of the saints of whom I tell ; 

Some were burnt, some sawn asunder, 
Some by fire or torture fell ; 
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Some to savage beasts were hurrd, 
One escaped the lion's den ; 

Was a persecuting world 
Worthy of these wondrous men ? 

Some in fiery furnace thrown, 
Yet escaped, unsinged their hair ; 

There Almighty power was shown ; 
For the Son of God was there. 

Let us crown with deathless fame 
Those who scorn*d and hated fell ; 

Martyrs met contempt and shame, 
Fearing nought but sin and hell. 

How the shower of stones descended, 
Holy Stephen, on thy head ! 

While his tongue the truth defended, 
How the glorious martyr bled ! 

See his fierce reviler Saul, 

How he rails with impious breath ! 

Then observe converted Paul, 
Oft in perils, oft in death. 

*Twas that God, whose sovereign power, 

Did the lion's fury 'suagc, 
Could alone, in one short hour, 

Still the persecutor's rage. 

E'en a woman — women, hear, 
Read in Maccabees the story ! 

Conquer *d nature, love, and fear, 
To obtain a crown of glory. 

Seven stout sons she saw expire, 
(How the mother's soul was pain'd !) 

Some by sword, and some by fire, 
(How the martyr was sustained !) 
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E'en in death's acutest anguish, 

Bach the tyrant still defied ; 
Each she saw in Iprture languish, 

Last of all the mother died. 

Martyrs who were thus arrested, 

In their short but bright career ; 
By their blood the truth attested. 

Proved their faith and love sincere. 

Though their lot was hard and lowly, 
Though they perish'd at the stake. 

Now they live with Christ in glory, 
Since they sufTer'd for his sake. 

Fierce and unbelieving foes 

But their bodies could destroy ; 
Short, though bitter, were their woes. 

Everlasting is their joy. 



6. a 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 



O HOW wondrous is the story 
Of our blest Redeemer's mrth ! 

See the mighty Lord of glory 
Leaves his heaven to visit earth ! 

Hear with transport, every creature. 
Hear the gospel's joyftu sound ; 

Christ appears in human nature. 
In our sinful world is found ; 

Comes to pardon our transgression^ 
Like a cloud our sins to blot ; 

Comes to his own favoured nation, 
But his own receive him not. 

If the angels who attended 
To declare the Saviour's birth, 

Who from heaven with songs descended 
To proclaim good-will on earth ; 

If, in pity to our blindness. 

They had brought the pardon needed, 
Still Jehovah's wondrous kindness 

Had our warmest hopes exceeded : 

If some prophet had been sent 
With salvation's joyful news, 

Who, that heard the blest event. 
Could their warmest love refuse ! 
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But 'twas He to whom in heaven 

Halleluiahs never cease ; 
He, the mighty G«d, was given, 

Given to us a Prince of peace. 

None but He who did create us 

Could redeem from sin and hell ; 
None but He could re-instate us 

In the rank from which we fell. 

Had He come, the glorious stranger, 
Deck'd with all the world calls great ; 

Had He lived in pomp and grandeur, 
Crown*d with more than royal state t 

Still our tongues with praise b'erflbivKiiig, ' 
On such boundless love would dwell ; 

Still our hearts, with rapture glowing, 
Feel what words could never tell. 

But what wonder should it rsiise 

Thus our lowest state to borrow ! 
O the high mysterious ways, 

God's own Son a child of sorrow ! 

Twas to bring us endless pleasure. 

He our suffering nature bore ; 
Twas to give us heavenly treasure, 

He was willing to be poor. 

Come, ye rich, survey the stable 

Where your infant Saviour lies ; 
From your full o'erflowing table 

Send the hungry good supplies. 

Boast not your ennobled stations, 

Boast not that you're highly fed ; 
Jesus, hear it, all ye nations, 

Had not where to lay his head. 
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Learn of me, thus cries the Saviour, 
If my kingdom you'd inherit ; 

Sinner, quit your proud behaviour, 
Learn my meek and lowly spirit. 

Come, ye servants, see your station. 
Freed from all reproach and shame ; 

He who purchased your salvation. 
Bore a servant's humble name. 

Come, ye poor, some comfort gather, 
Faint not in the race you run ; 

Hard the lot your gracious Father 
Gave his dear, his only Son. 

Think, that if your humbler stations. 
Less of worldly good bestow. 

You escape those strong temptations 
Which from wealth and grandeur flow. 

See your Saviour is ascended ! 

See He looks with pity down ! 
Trust Him, all will soon be mended, 

Bear His cross, you'll share His crown. 
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MORNING SOLILOQUY. 



The following lines were written by Hannah More for her own 
use, in early life, but a copy having been given to a friend, the 
author was importuned to print it* She complied, and pre- 
fixed to the piece the following — 

'' As early rising is very conducive to health, and 
to the improvement of the mmd in knowledge and 
piety, this Soliloquy is designed to promote so im- 
portant an end ; and is recommended more particu- 
larly to young persons, as, by contracting a habit of 
rising early in the days of their youth, they would 
be less liable to depart from such a custom as they 
advance in life. The last stanza is expressive of the 
action of rising, in order that those who repeat it 
may have no excuse for not quitting their beds 
immediately. 

Soft slumbers now mine eyes forsake 

My powers are all renew'd ; 
May my freed spirit too awake. 

With heavenly strength endued ! 

Thou silent murderer Sloth, no more 

My mind imprisoned keep ; 
Nor let me waste another hour 

With thee, thou felon Sleep. 

Hark, O my soul, could dying men 

One lavish*d hour retrieve, 
Though spent in tears, and pass'd in pain, 

What treasures would they give ! 
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But seas of pearl, and mines of gold. 
Were ofFer'd them in vain ; 

Their pearl of countless price is lost,* 
And Where's the promis'd gain ? 

Lord, when thy day of dread account 
For squandered hours shdl come, 

Oh let them not increase th' amount, 
And swell the former sum ! 

Teach me in health each good to prize, 

I, dying, shall esteem ; 
And every pleasure to despise 

I then shall worthless deem. 

r 

For all thy wondrous mercies past 

My grateful voice I raise, 
While thus I quit the bed of rest 

Cteation's Lord to praise. 



• See Matthew xiii. 46. 
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A HYMN OF PRAISE, 

FOR THE 

ABUNDANT HARVEST OF 1796. 

AFTER A YEAR OF SCARCITY. 



GHEAT God ! when famine threatened late 

To scourge our guilty land, 
O did we learn from that dark fate 

To dread thy mighty hand ? 

Did then our sins to memory rise ? 

Or own'd we God was just ? 
Or raised we penitential cries ? 

Or bow'd we in the dust ? 

Did we forsake one evil path ? 

Was any sin abhorr'd f 
Or did we deprecate thy wrath, 

And turn us to the Lord ? 

'Tis true, we fail'd not to repine, 

But did we too repent ? 
Or own the chastisement divine, 

In awful judgment sent? 

Though the bright chain of peace be broke, 

And war, with ruthless sword. 
Unpeoples nations at a stroke, 

Yet who regards the Lord ? 
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But God, who in his strict decrees. 

Remembers mercy still, 
Can, in a moment, if he please, 

Our hearts with comfort fill. 

He mark'd our angry spirits rise. 

Domestic hate increase ; 
And for a time withheld supplies. 

To teach us love and peace. 

He, when he brings his children low. 

Has blessings still in store ; 
And when he strikes the heaviest blow. 

He loves us but the more. 

Now frost, and flood, and blight* no more. 

Our golden harvests spoil ; 
See what an unexampled store 

Rewards the reaper's toil ! 

As when the promised harvest fail'd, 

In Canaan's fruitful land ; 
The envious patriarchs were assail'd 

By famine's pressing hand ! 

The angry brothers then forgot 
Each fierce and jarring feud ; 
, United by their adverse lot. 
They lov'd as brothers should. 

So here, from Heaven's correcting hand, 

Though famine fail'd to move ; 
Let plenty now throughout the land. 

Rekindle peace amd love. 

like the rich fool, let us not say. 

Soul ! thou hast goods in store ! 
But shake the overplus away. 

To feed the hungry poor. 

* These three visitations followed each other in quick suo^ 
cession. 
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Let rich and poor, on whom are now 

Such bounteous crops bestow'd, 
Raise many a pure and holy vow 

Of gratitude to God ! 

And while Lis gracious name we praise 

For bread so kindly given ; 
Let us beseech him all our days, 

To give the bread of heaven. 

In that blest prayer our Lord did frame, 

Of all our prayers the guide, 
We ask that '* Hallow'd be his name," 

And then our wants supplied. 

For grace he bids us first implore, 

Next, that we may be fed ; 
We say, ** Thy will be done," before 

We ask ** our daily bread." 
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INSCRIPTION 



IN A BEAUTIFUL RETREAT, CALLED FAIRY BOWER. 



Airy spirits, you who love 
Cooling bow'r, or shady grove ; 
Streams that murmur as uiey flow, 
Zephyrs bland that softly blow : 

Babbling echo, or the tale 
0# the love-lorn nightingale ; 
Hither, airy spirits, come. 
This is your peculiar home. 

If you love a verdant glade, 
If you love a noontide shaide, 
Hither sylphs and fairies fly, 
Unobserv-d of earthly eye. 

Come, and wander ev'ry night, 
By the moonbeam's glimm'ring light t 
And again at early day 
Brush the silver dews away. 

Mark where first the daisies blow. 
Where the bluest violets grow ; 
Where the sweetest linnet sing^. 
Where the ea)rliest cowslip springs. - 
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Where the largest acorn lies, 
Precious in a fairy's eyes : 
Sylphs, though uuconfin'd to place, 
Love to fill an acorn's space. 

Come, and mark within what bush 
Builds the blackbird or the thrush ; 
Great his joy who first espies, 
Greater his who spares the prize! 

Come, and watch the hallow'd bow'r. 
Chase the insect firom the fiow'r ; 
Little ofiices like these. 
Gentle souls and fairies please. 

Mortals ! form'd of grosser clay. 
From our haunts keep far away ; 
Or, if you should dare appear. 
See that you from vice are clear. 

Folly's minion, fashion's fool, 
Mad ambition's restless tool ! « 

Slave of passion, slave of pow'r. 
Fly, ah, fly ! this tranquil bow'r ! 

Son of av'rice, soul of frost. 
Wretch ! of heav'n abhorr'd the most. 
Learn to pity others' wants. 
Or avoid these hallow'd haunts. 

Eye unconscious of a tear, 
When affliction's train appear : 
Heart that never heav'd a sigh 
For another, come not nigh. 

But ye darling sons of heav'n, 
Giving freely what was giv'n : 
You, whose lib'ral hands dispense ^ 
The blessings of benevolence : 
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You, who wipe the tearful eye, 
You, who stop the rising sigh ; 
You, whose souls have understood 
The luxury of doing good. 

Come, ye happy virtuous few. 
Open is my bow'r to you ; 
You, these mossy banks may press ; 
You, each guardian Fay shall bless. 
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THE 



FOOLISH TRAVELLER; 



OR, 



A GOOD INN IS A BAD HOME. 



There was a prince of high degree, 
As great and good as prince could be ; 
Much power and wealth were in his hand. 
With lands and lordships at command. 

One son, a fav'rite son, he had, 
An idle thoughtless kind of lad ; 
Whom, spite of all his follies past, 
He meant to make his heir at last. 

The son escap'd to foreign lands, 
And broke his gracious sire's commands ; 
Far, as he fancied, from his sight. 
In each low joy he took delight. 

The youth, detesting peace and quiet, 
Indulged in vice, expense, and riot ; 
Of each wild pleasure rashly tasted. 
Till health declined, and substance wasted. 

The tender sire, to pity prone. 
Promised to pardon what was done ; 
And, would he cerlun t«niui Mfil, 
He ihoQld moe O. 
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The youth the pardon little minded. 
So much his sottish soul was blinded ; 
But though hemourn'd no past transgression, 
He lik'd the future rich possession. 

He lik'd the kingdom when obtain*d, 
But not the terms on which 'twas gain'd ; 
He hated pain and self-denial, 
Chose the reward, but shunn'd the trial. 

He knew his father's power how great 
How glorious too the promised state ! 
At length resolves no more to roam, 
But straight to seek his Father's home. 

His sire had sent a friend to say, 
He must be cautious on his way ; 
Told him what road he must pursue, 
And always keep his home in view. 

The thoughtless youth set out indeed, 
But soon he slackened in his speed ; 
For ev'ry trifle by the way. 
Seduced his idle heart astray. 

By ev'ry casual impulse sway'd, 
On ev'ry slight pretence he stay'd ; 
To each, to all, his passions bend. 
He quite forgets his journey's end. 

For ev'ry sport, for ev'ry song, 
He halted as he pass'd along ; 
Caught by each idle sight he saw, 
He'd loiter e'en to pick a straw. 

Whate'er was present, seiz'd his soul, 
A feast, a show, a brimming bowl ; 
Contented with this vulgar lot, 
His father's house he quite forgot. 
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Those slight refreshments by the way, 
Which were but meant his strength to stay. 
So sunk his soul in sloth and sin, 
He look'd no farther than his inn. 

His father's friend would oft appear, 
And sound the promise in his ear ; 
Oft would he rouse him, *^ Sluggard, come ! 
'' This is thy inn, and not thy home." 

Displeas'd, he answers, ** Come what will, 
*^ Of present bliss I'll take my fill ; 
'' In vain you plead, in vain I hear, 
''Those joys are distant, these are near." 

Thus perish'd, lost to worth and truth. 
In sight of home, this hapless youth ; 
While beggars, foreigners, and poor. 
Enjoy 'd the father's boundless store. 



APPLICATION. 

My fable, reader, speaks to thee : — 
In God this bounteous Father see ; 
And in his thoughtless offspring trace, 
The sinful, wayward, human race. 

The friend, the generous Father sent, 
To rouse, and to reclaim him, meant, 
The faithful minister you'll find. 
Who calls the wand'ring, warns the blind,. 

Reader, awake, this youth you blame. 
Are not you doing just the same ? 
Mindless your comforts are but given 
To help you on your way to heaven. 
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The pleasures which beguile the road, 
The flow'rs with which your path is strew'd ; 
To these your whole desires you bend 
And quite forget your journey's end. 

The meanest toys your soul entice, 
A feast, a song, a game at dice ; 
Charm'd with your present paltry lot, 
Eternity is quite forgot. 

Then listen to a warning friend, 

Who bids you mind your journey's end ; 

A wand'ring pilgrim here you roam ; 

This world's your /nn, the next your Home. 



6. D 
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THE 

IMPOSSIBIUTY CONQUERED: 

LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOUR AS YOURSELF. 
In the maimer of Sir Walter Raleigh* 



THE OBJECTOR. 
I. 

Each man who lives, the scriptures prove. 

Must as himself his neighbour love ; 

But though the precept's full of beauty, 

Tis an impracticable duty : 

ril prove how hard it is to find 
A lover of this wondrous kind. 

II. 

Who loves himself to great excess, 

You'll grant must love his neighbour less ; 

When self engrosses all the heart 

How can another have a part ? 

Then if self-love most men enthral, 
A neighbour's share is none at alL 

III. 

Say, can the man who hoards up pelf 
E*er love his neighbour as himself? 
For if he did, would he not labour 
To hoard a little for his neighbour ? 

Then tell me, friend, can hoarding elves 
E'er love their neighbour as themselves ? 
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IV. 

The man whose heart is bent on pleasure 

Small love will to his neighbour measure ; 

Who solely studies his own good, 

Can't love another if he would, 

Then how can pleasure-hunting elves 
E'er love their neighbour as themselves ? 

V. 

Can he whom sloth and loitering please 
£*er love his neighbour like his ease ? 
Or he who feeds ambition's flame 
Loves he his neighbour like his fame ? 
Such lazy, or such soaring elves, 
Can't love their neighbour as themselves. 

VI. 

He whose ctoss appetites enslave him. 

Who spends or feasts the wealth God gave him ; 

Full, pampered, gorg'd at every meal, 

He cannot for the empty feel. 

How can such gormandizing elves 

E'er love their neighbour as themselves? 

vn. 

Then, since the man who lusts for gold. 

Since he who is to pleasure sold ; 

Who soars in pride, or sinks in ease. 

His neighbour will not serve or please ; 
Where shall we hope the man to find 
To fill this great command inclined ! 

Vlll. 

I dare not blame God's holy word, 

Nor censure scripture as absurd ; 

But sure the rule's of no avail 

If placed so high that all must fail ; 
And 'tis impossible to prove 
That any can his neighbour love. 
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THE ANSWER. 
IX. 

Yes, such there are of heav'nly mould, 

Unwarp'd by pleasure, ease, or gold ; 

He who fulfils the nobler part, 

By loving God with all his heart ; 

He, only he, the scriptures prove, 
Can, as himself, his neighbour love. 

X. 

Then join, to make a perfect plan. 

The love of God to love of man ; 

Your heart in union both must bring. 

This is the stream, and that the spring ; 

This done, no more in vain you'll labour, 
A Christian can't but love his neighbour. 

XI. 

If then the rule's too hard to please ye. 

Turn Christian, and you'll find it easy. 

** Still 'tis impossible," you cry, 

*' In vain shall feeble nature try." 

Tis true ; but know a Christian is a creature. 
Who does things quite impossible to nature. 
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THE BAD BARGAIN. 

OR, 

THE WORLD SET UP TO SALE. 



The devil, as the scriptures show, 
Tempts sinful mortals high and low ; 
And acting well his various part, 
Suits ev'ry bribe to ev'ry heart : 
See there the prince of darkness stands 
With baits for souls in both his hands. 

To one he offers empires whole, 
And gives a sceptre for a soul ; 
To one, he freely gives in barter, 
A peerage, or a star and garter ; 
To one he pays polite attention, 
And begs him just to take a pension. 

Some are so fired with love of fame. 
He bribes them by an empty name ; 
For fame they toil, they preach, they write, 
Give alms, build hospitals, or fight ; 
For human praise renounce salvation. 
And sell their souls for reputation. 

But the great gift, the mighty bribe, 
Which Satan pours amid die tribe. 
Which millions seize with eager haste. 
And all desire at least to taste, 
Is — plodding reader ! — what d'ye think ? 
Alas ! — 'tis money — ^money-— chink ! 
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Round the wide world the tempter flies. 
Presents to view the glittering prize ; 
See how he hastes from shore to shore. 
And how the nations all adore : 
Souls flock by thousands to be sold, 
Smit with the fond desire of gold. 

See, at yon needy tradesman's shop, 
The universal tempter stop ; 
"Wouldst thou," he cries, '' increase thy trea- 
sures, 
'< Use lighter weights and scantier measures, 
"Thus thou shalt thrive :" the trader's willing. 
And sells his soul to get a shilling. 

Next Satan to a farmer hies, 

" I scorn to cheat," the farmer cries : 

Yet still his heart on wealth is bent. 

And so the devil is content ; 

Now markets rise, and riches roll. 

And Satan quite secures his soul. 

Mark next yon cheerful youtli so jolly. 
So fond of laughter and of folly ; 
He hates a stingy griping fellow. 
But gets each day a little mellow : 
To Satan too he sells his soul 
In barter for a flowing bowl. 

But mark again yon lass a spinning, 
See how the tempter is beginning ; 
Some beau presents a top-knot nice, 
She grants her virtue as the price : 
A slave to vanity's control. 
She, for a ribbon, sells her soul ! 

Thus Satan tries each diffarent state. 
With mightj \a '^*M the great ; 
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The poor, with equal force he plies, 
But wins them with an humbler prize : 
Has gentler arts for young beginners, 
And fouler sins for older sinners. 

Oft too he cheats our mortal eyes, 
For Satan father is of lies ; 
A thousand swindling tricks he plays us, 
And promises, but never pays us : 
Thus we poor fools are strangely caught, 
And find we've sold our souls for nought. 

Nay, oft, with quite a juggler's art, 
He bids the profFer'd gift depart ; 
Sets some gay joy before our face, 
Then claps a trouble in its place ; 
Turns up some loss for promis'd gain, 
And conjures pleasure into pain. 

Be wise then, oh ! ye worldly tribe, 
Norlsell your conscience for a bribe ; 
When Satan tempts you to begin. 
Resist faim, and refuse to sin : 
Bad is the bargain on the whole. 
To gain the world and lose the soul ! 
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HERE AND THERE: 

ORi 

THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT: 
Being suitable Thoughts for a New Year. 



Here bliss is short, imperfect, insincere, 

But total, absolute, and perfect there. 

Here time's a moment, snort our happiest state, 

There infinite duration is our date. 

Here Satan tempts, and troubles e'en the best, 

There Satan's power extends not to the blest 

In a weak sinful body here I dwell, 

But there I drop this frail and sickly shell. 

Here my best thoughts are stained with guilt and fear, 

But love and pardon shall be perfect there. 

Here my best duties are defird with sin, 

There all is ease without, and peace within. 

Here feeble faith supplies my only light. 

There faith and hope are swallow'd up in sight. 

Here love of self my fairest works destroys, 

There love of God shall perfect all my joys. 

Here things, as in a glass, are darkly shown. 

There I shall know as clearly as Fm known. 

Frail are the fairest flowers which bloom below. 

There freshest palms on roots immortal grow. 

Here wants or cares perplex my anxious mind, 

But spirits there a calm fruition find. 

Here disappointments my best schemes destroy, 

There those that sow'd in tears shall reap in joy. 
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Here vanity is stamped on all below, 

Perfection there on every good shall grow. 

Here my fond heart is fasten'd on some friend, 

Whose kindness may, whose life must, have an end : 

But there no failure can I ever prove, 

God cannot disappoint, for God is love. 

Here Christ for sinners suffer'd, groan'd, and bled. 

But there he reigns the great triumphant head : 

Here, mock'd and scourg'd, he wore a crown of thorns, 

A crown of glory there his brow adorns. 

Here error clouas the will, and dims the sight. 

There all is knowledge, purity, and light. 

Here so imperfect is this mortal state, 

If blest myself I mourn some other's fate. 

At every human wo I here repine, 

The joy of every saint shall there be mine. 

Here if I lean, die world shall pierce my heart, 

But there that broken reed and I shcdl part. 

Here on no promised good can I depend, 

But there the Rock of ages is my friend. 

Here if some sudden joy delight inspire, 

The dread to lose it aamps the rising fire ; 

But there whatever gooa the soul employ, 

The thought that 'tis eternal; crowns the joy. 
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BALLADS. 



THE 

HONEST MILLER OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A TRUE BALLAD. 



Of all the callings and the trades 
Which in our land abound. 

The miller's is as useful, sure, 
As can on earth be found. 

The lord or 'squire of high degree 

Is needful to the state, 
Because he lets the land he owns 

In farms both small and great 

The farmer he manures the land. 
Or else what corn could grow ? 

The ploughman cuts the furrow deep 
Ere he begins to sow. 

And though no wealth he has, except 

The labour of his hands ; 
Yet honest industry's as good 

As houses or as lands. 
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The thresher he is useful too 

To all who like to eat ; 
Unless he winnow'd well the corn. 

The chaff would spoil the wheat. 

But vain the squire's and farmer's care, 

And vain the thresher's toil ; 
And vain would be the ploughman's pains 

Who harrows up the soil ; 

And vain, without the miller's aid, 

The sowing and the dressing ; 
Then sure an honest miller he 

Must be a public blessing. 

And such a miller now I make 

The subject of my song, 
Which, though it shall be very true, 

Shall not be very long. 

This miller lives in Glo'stershire, 

I shall not tell his name ; 
For those who seek the praise of God, 

Desire no other fame. 

In last hard winter — ^who forgets 

The frost of ninety-five ? 
Then was all dismal, scarce, and dear, 

And no poor man could thrive. 

Then husbandry long time stood still. 

And work was at a stand ; 
To make the matter worse, the mills 

Were froze throughout the land. 

Our miller dwelt beside a stream, 

All underneath the hill ; 
Which flow'd amain when others froze, 

Nor ever stopp'd the mill. 
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The clamVous people came from far 

This favour'd mill to find, 
Both rich and poor our miller sought. 

For none but he could grind. 

His neighbours cried, ^^ Now, miller, seize 
*' The time to heap up store, 

'' Since thou of young and helpless babes 
" Hast got full halt a score." 

For folks, when tempted to grow rich, 

By means not over nice, 
Oft make their numerous babes a blea 

To sanctify the vice. 

Our miller scorn'd such counsel base ; 

And when he ground the grain. 
With stedfast hand refus'd to touch 

Beyond his lawful gain. 

" When God afflicts the land," said he, 

"Shall I afflict it more ? 
"And watch for times of public wo, 

** To wrong both rich and poor ? 

** Thankful to that Almighty Power 
"Who makes my river flow, 

" ril use the means he gives to sooth 
" A hungry neighbour's wo 

" My river flows when others freeze, 

" But 'tis at his command ; 
" For rich and poor Til grind alike, 

" No bribe shall stain my hand ?" 

So all the country who had com 
Here found their wants redrest ; 

May ev'ry village in the land 
Be with such miliears blest I 
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KING DIONYSIUS. 

AND 

SQUIRE DAMOCLES: 

A NEW SONG TO AN OLD STORY. 

PROPBR TO BX SUNO AT ALL FEASTS AKD XXBRT MEKTIKOS. 



There was a heathen man, sir, 

Belonging to a king ; 
And still it was his plan, sir. 

To covet ev'ry thing. 

And if you don't believe me, 
ril name him if you please, 

For let me not deceive ye, 
'Twas one Squire Damocles. 

He thought that jolly living 
Must ev'ry joy afiord ; 

His heart knew no misgiving, 
While round the festive board. 

He wanted to be great, sir. 
And feed on fare delicious; 

And have his feasts in state, sir, 
Just like king Dionysius. 

The king, to cure his longing, 
Prepar'd a feast so fine. 

That all the court were thronging 
To see the courtier dine. 
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And there to tempt his eye, sir, 
Was fish, and flesh, and fowl ; 

And when he was a-dry, sir, 
There stood the brimming bowl. 

Nor did the king forbid him 
From drinking all he could ; 

The monarch never chid him, 
But fill'd him with his food. 

O then to see the pleasure 
Squire Pamocles exprest ! 

Twas joy beyond all measure, 
Was ever man so blest ? 

With greedy eyes the squire 
Devoured each costly dainty ; 

You'd think he did aspire 
To eat as much as twenty. 

But, just as he prepared, sir. 
Of bliss to take a swing ; 
* O, how the man was scared, sir. 
By this so cruel king ! 

When he to eat intended, 
Lo ! just above his head. 

He spied a sword suspended 
All by a single thread. 

How did it change the feasting 
To wormwood and to gall, 

To think, while he was tasting. 
The pointed sword might fall. 

Then in a moment's time, sir. 
He loathed the luscious feast ; 

And dreaded as a crime, sir, 
The brimming bowl to taste. 
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Now, if you're for applying 

The story I have told, 
I think there's no denying 

'Tis worth its weight in gold. 

Ye gay, who view this stranger. 

And pity his sad case ; 
And think there was great danger 

In such a fearful place ; 

Come let this awful truth, sir, 

In all your minds be stor'd ; 
To each intemp'rate youth, sir. 

Death is that pointed sword. 

And though you see no reason 

To check your mirth at all, 
In some licentious season 

The sword on you may fall. 

So learn, while at your ease, sir. 

You drink down draughts delicious ; 

To think of Damocles, sir. 
And old king Dionysius 
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THE 

HACKNEY COACHMAN; 

OR, 

THE WAY TO GET A GOOD FARE. 
To the Tune of — " I wish I was a Fisherman." 



I AM a bold coachman, and drive a good hack. 
With a coat of five capes that quite covers my back ; 
And my wife keeps a sausage-shop, not many miles 
From the narrowest alley in all broad St. Giles. 

Though poor, we are honest and very content, 
"We pay as we go, for meat, drmk, and for rent ; 
To work all the week I am able and willing, 
I never get drunk, and I waste not a shilling. 

And while at a tavern my gentleman tarries, 
The coachman grows richer than he whom he carries ; 
And I'd rather, said I, since it saves me from sin. 
Be the driver without, than the toper within. 

Yet though dram-shops I hate, and the dram-drinkicg 

friend, 
I'm not quite so good, but I wish I may mend ; 
I repent of my sins, since we all are depraved. 
For a coachman, I hold, has a soul to be saved. 
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When a riotous multitude fills up a street, 

And the greater part know not, boys, wherefore they 

meet; 
If I see there is mischief I never go there ; 
Let others get tipsy, so I get my fare. 

Now to church, if I take some good lady to pray, 
It grieves me full sore to be kept quite away ; 
So I step within side, though the sermon's begun. 
For a slice of the service is better than none. 

Then my glasses are whole, and my coach is so neat, 
I am always the first to be calPd in the street ; 
And I'm known by the name, ('tis a name rather 

rare,) 
Of the coachman that never asks more than his fare. 

Though my beasts should be dull, yet I don't use 

them ill ; 
Though they stumble 1 swear not, nor cut them up 

hill : 
For I firmly believe there's no charm in an oath, 
That can make a nag trot, when to walk he is loath. 

And though I'm a coachman, I'll freely confess, 
I beg of my Maker my labours to bless ; 
I praise him each morning, and pray evr'y night. 
And 'tis this makes my heart feel so cheerful and 
light. 

When I drive to a funeral I care not for drink. 

That is not the moment to guzzle, but think ; 

And I wish 1 could add, both of coachman and 

master. 
That both of us strove to amend a bit faster. 



6. £ 
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ROBERT AND RICHARD : 

OR, 

I 

THE GHOST OF POOR MOLLY, 

WHO WAS DROWNED IN RICHARD'S MILL-POND.. 

Tune — " CoUins's Mulberry Tree." 



Quoth Richard to Bob, " Let things go as they will,* 

** Of pleasure and fun I will still have my fill ; 

** In frolic and mirth I see nothing amiss, 

** And, though I get tipsy, what harm is in this ? 

** For e*en Solomon says, and I vow he says truth, 
** Rejoice, O young man, in the days of thy youth." 
** Fm glad," answered Bob, " you're of Solomon't 

" creed, 
** But I beg, if you quote him, you'll please to pro- 

" ceed ; 

" For God (as the wise man continues to sing) 
** Thy soul into judgment for all this will bring. 
** Thus a man may get plung'd in a woful abyss, 
" By choosing to say, Pray what harm is in this ?** 

" Come, come," says gay Richard, " don't grudge me 

"a cup, 
" Vm resolv'd, while I'm able, I'll still keep it up ; " 
** Let old greybeards deny that in frolic there's bliss, 
** ril game, love, and drink — and what harm is in 

this ?" 
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Says Robert, " I grant if you live for to-day, 

*' You may game, love, and drink, and may frolic 

" away ; 
'' But then, my dear Dick, I again must contend, 
*^ That the wise man has bid us — remember the end!'* 

Says Richard, *' When sickness or peevish old age 
'' Shall advance, to dismiss me from life's merry 

" stage ; 
** R^peutMiee just then, boy, may not be amiss, 
** But while young Til be jolly — what harm is in 

'UhisV* 

They parted ; and Richard his pastimes begun, 
Twas Richard the jovial, the soul of all fun ; 
Each dancing -bout, drinking-bout, Dick would 

attend, 
And he sung and he swore, nor once thought of 

the end. 

Young Molly he courted, the pride of the plain, 
He promis'd her marriage, but promised in vain ; 
She trusted his vows, but she soon was undone. 
And when she lamented, he thought it good fun. 

Thus scorn *d by her Richard, sad Molly ran wild, 
And roam'd through the woods with her destitute 

child ; 
Till Molly and Molly's poor baby were found. 
One evening, in Richard's own mill - pond both 

drown'd. 

Then his conscience grew troubled by night and 

by day. 
But its clamour he drown'd in more drink and more 

play; 
Still Robert exhorted, and, like a true friend. 
He warn'd him, and pray'd him to think on the end ! 

r2 
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Now disturb'd in his dreams, poor Molly each lugiit 
With her babe stood before him — how sad was the 

sight ! 
O how ghastly she look'd as she bade him attend. 
And so awfully told him, '< Remember the end." 

She talked of the woes and unquenchable fire 
Which await the licentious, the drunkard, and liar : 
How he ruin'd more maidens, she bade him beware ; 
Then she wept, and she groan'd, and she Tannli'd 
in air. 

Now beggar'd by gaming, distempered by drink. 
Death stared in his face, yet he dar'd not to think ; 
Despairing of mercy, despising all truth, 
He died of old age in the prime of his yontii 

On his tomb-stone, good Robert these verses en< 

grav'd. 
Which he bop'd some gay fellow might read and hi 

saved : — 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here lies a poor youth, who call'd drinking his 

bliss, 
And was ruin'd by saying. What harm is in this ? 
Let each passer-by to his error attend. 
And learn of poor Dick to remember the end ! 
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THE CARPENTER : 

OR, 

THE I>AKGEB OF EVIL COMPANY. 



Thbre was a young west country man, 

A carpenter by trade, 
A skilful wheelwright too was he, 

And few such waggons made. 

No man i^ tighter bdrn could build, 
Throughout his native town ; 

Through many a village round was he 
The best of workmen known. 

His father left him what he had. 

In sooth it was enough. 
His shining pewter, pots of brass, 

And all his household stuff. 

A little cottage too he had. 
For ease and comfort plann*d ; 

And that be might not lack for ought. 
An acre of good land. 

A pleasant orchard too there was. 

Before hi$ cottage door : 
Of cider and of corn likewise, 

He had a little store. 
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Active and healthy, stout and young. 

No business wanted he ; 
Now tell me, reader, if you can. 

What man more blest could be ? 

To make his comfort quite complete. 

He had a faithful wife ; 
Frugal, and neat, and good was she, 

The blessing of his life. 

Where is the lord, or where the 'squire. 
Had greater cause to praise. 

The goodness of that bounteous hand 
Which blest his prosperous days ? 

Each night when he retum'd from work. 
His wife so meek and mild. 

His little supper gladly dress'd, 
While he caress'd his child. 

One blooming babe was all he had. 

His only darling dear. 
The object of their equal love, 

The solace of their care. 

O what could ruin such a life, 

And spoil so fair a lot ? 
O what could change so kind a heart. 

And every virtue blot ? 

With grief the cause I must relate, 
The dismal cause reveal ; 

Twas EVIL COMPANY and DRINK, 

The source of every ill. 

A cooper came to live hard by, 
Who did his fancy please ; 

An idle rambling man was he. 
Who oft had cross'd the seas. 
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This maa could tell a merry tale, 

And sing a merry song ; 
And those who heard him sing or talk, 

Ne*er thought the evening long. 

But vain and vicious was the song, 

And wicked was the tale ; 
And every pause he always fiU'd 

With cider, gin, or ale. 

Our carpenter delighted much 

To hear the cooper talk ; 
And with him to the alehouse oft, 

Would take his evening walk. 

At first he did not care to drink. 

But only liked the fun ; 
But soon he from the cooper learnt 

The same sad course to run. 

He said the cooper's company 

Was all for which he cared ; 
But soon he drank as much as he, 

To swear like him soon dared. 

His hammer now neglected lay, 

For work he little cared ; 
Half-finish'd wheels, and broken toolt^ 

Were strew'd about the yard. 

To get him to attend his work. 

No prayers could now prevail ; 
His hatchet and his plane forgot. 

He never drove a nail. 

His cheerful evenings now no more 

With peace and plenty smiled ; 
No more he sought his pleasing wife, 

Nor hugg*d his smiling child. 
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For not Im drunken nights alone. 
Were with the cooper past ; 

His days were at the Angel spent, 
And still he stay'd the last. 

No handsome Sunday suit was left. 

Nor decent holland shirt ; 
No nosegay mark'd the Sabbath-mom, 

But all was rags and dirt. 

No more his church he did frequent, 

A symptom ever sad ; 
Where once the Sunday is mispent. 

The week»days must be bad. 

The cottage mortgaged for its worth 
The favourite orchard sold ; 

He soon began to feel th* effects 
Of hunger and of cold. 

The pewter dishes one by one 
Were pawn'd, till none were left ; 

And wife and babe at home remained, 
Of every help bereft. 

By chance he call'd at home one night. 

And in a surly mood 
He bade his weeping wife go get 

Immediately some food. 

His empty cupboard well he knew 
Must needs be bare of bread ; 

No rasher on the reu^k he saw, 
Whence could he then be fed ? 

His wife* a piteous sigh did heave. 
And then before him laid, 

A basket covered with a cloth. 
But not a word she said. 

* See Berquin*8 Gardener* 
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Then to her husband gave a knife, 

With many a silent tear, 
In haste he tore the cover off, 

And saw his child lie there ! 

" There lies thy babe," the mother said, 

" Oppress'd with famine sore ; 
" O kill us both — 'twere kinder far, 

" We could not suffer more." 

The carpenter, struck to the heart. 

Fell on his knees straightway, 
He wrung his hands, confessed his sins, 

And did both weep and pray. 

From that same hour the cooper more 

He never would behold ; 
Nor would he to the alehouse go, 

Had it been paved with gold. 

His wife forgave him all the past. 

And sooth'd his sorrowing mind. 
And much he griev'd that e'er he wrong'd 

The worthiest of her kind. 

By labouring hard, and working late. 

By industry and pains, 
His cottage was at length redeem'd, 

And saved were all his gains. 

His Sundays now at church were spent. 

His home was his delight ; 
The following verse himself he made, 

And read it every night. 

The drunkard murders child and wife, 

Nor matters it a pin. 
Whether he stabs them with his knife, 

Or starves them with his gin. 
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THE RIOT: 

OR, 

HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN NO BREAD. 

IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN JACK ANVIL AND TOM HOD. 

To the Tune of—" A Cobbler there was." 
Written in Ninety-five, a Year of Scarcity and Alarm. 



TOM. 

Comb, neighbours, no longer be patient and quiet. 

Come let us go kick up a bit of a riot ; 

I'm hungry, my lads, but I've little to eat, 

So we'll pull down the mills, and we'll seize all the 

meat: 
ril give you good sport, boys, as ever you saw. 
So a fig for the justice, a ^g for the law. 

Derry down. 

Then his pitchfork Tom seized — Hold a moment, 

says Jack, 
I'll shew thee thy blunder, brave boy, in a crack. 
And if I don't prove we had better be still, 
1 11 assist thee straightway to pull down every mill ; 
I'll shew thee how passion thy reason does cheat. 
Or I'll join thee in plunder for bread and for meat. 

Derry down. 
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What a whimsey to think thus our bellies to fill. 
For we stop all the grinding by breaking the mill ! 
What a whimsey to think we shall get more to eat 
By abusing the butchers who get us the meat 1 
What a whimsey to think we shall mend our spare diet 
By breeding disturbance, by murder, and riot 1 

Derry tlown. 
Because I am dry, 'twould be foolish, I think, 
To pull out my tap, and to spill all my drink ; 
Because I am hung;ry and want to be fed. 
That is sure no wise reason for wasting my bread : 
And just such wise reasons for mending their diet 
Are used by those blockheads wbo rush into riot. 

Derry down, 
I would not take comfort from others' distresses, 
But still 1 would mark how God our land blesses ; 
For though in Old England the times are but sad, 
Abroad, I am told, they are ten times as bad ; 
In the land of the pope there is scarce any grain. 
And 'tis worse still, they say, both in Holland and 

Spain. Derry down. 

Let us look to the harvest our wants to beguile, 
See the lands with rich crops how they every where 

smile 1 
Meantime to assist us, by each western breeze. 
Some corn is brought daily across the salt seas ! 
Of lea we'll drink little, of gin none at all, 
And we'll patiently wail, and the prices will fall. 

Derry down. 
But if we're not quiet, then let ua not wonder 
If things grow much worse by our riot and plunder; 
And let us remember whenever we meet. 
The more ale we drink, boys, the less we shall eat. 
On those days spent in riot, no bread you brought 

home; 

n labour, you must have had 
Derry down. 
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A dinner of herbs, tays the wise man, with quiet. 
Is better than beef amid discord and riot. 
If the thing could be help'd, I'm a foe to all strife. 
And I pray for a peace every night of my life ; 
But in matters of state not an inch will I bindge. 
Because I conceive I'm no very good judge. 

Derry down. 

But though poor, I can work, my brave boy, with 

the best, 
Let the king and the parliament manage the rest ; 
I lament both the war and the taxes together, 
Though I verily think they don't alter the weather. 
The king, as I take it, with very good reason. 
May prevent a bad law, but can't help a bad season. 

Derry down. 

The parliament men, although great is their power. 
Yet they cannot contrive us a bit of a shower ; 
And I never yet heard, though our rulers are wise. 
That they know very well liow to manage the skies ; 
For the best of them all, as they found to their cost, 
Were not able to hinder last winter's hard firost. 

Derry down. 

Besides, I must share in the wants of the times. 
Because I have had my full share in its crimes ; 
And I'm apt to believe the distress which is sent. 
Is to punish and cure us of all discontent. 
But harvest is coming — ^potatoes are come ! 
Our prospect clears up ; ye complainers, be diunb ! 

Derry down. 

And though I've no money, and though I've no lands, 
I've head on my shoulders, and a pair of good hands ; 
So I'll work the whole day, and on Sundays I'll seek 
At church how to bear all the wants of the week. 
The gentlefolks too will afford us supplies. 
They'll subscribe — and they'll give up their puddings 
and pies. 

Derry down. 
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Then before I'm induced to take part in a riot, 
ril ask this short question — What shall I get by it ? 
So ril e'en wait a little, till cheaper the bread, 
For a mittimus hangs o'er each rioter's head ; 
And when of two evils I'm ask'd which is best 
rd rather be hungry than hang'd, I protest. 

Derry down. 

Quoth Tom, thou art right ; if I rise, I'm a Turk ; 
So he threw down his pitchfork, and went to his work. 
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PATIENT JOE; 



OR, 



THE NEWCASTLE COLLIER. 



Have you heard of a collier of honest renown. 
Who dwelt on the borders of Newcastle town ? 
His name it was Joseph — you better may know 
If I tell you he always was caird Patient Joe. 

Whatever betided, he thought it was right, 

And Providence still he kept ever in sight ; 

To those who love God, let things turn as they would. 

He was certain that all worked together for good. 

He prais'd his Creator whatever befell ; 
How thankful was Joseph when matters went well ! 
How sincere were his carols of praise for good health. 
And how grateful for any increase in his wealth ! 

In trouble he bow'd him to God's holy will ; 
How contented was Joseph when matters went ill ! 
When rich and when poor, he alike understood. 
That all things together were working for good. 

If the land was afflicted with war, he declared, 
'Twas a needful correction for sins which he shared : 
And when merciful heaven bade slaughter to cease. 
How thankful was Joe for the blessing of peace ! 
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When taxes ran high, and provisions were dear, 
Still Joseph declared he had nothing to fear ; 
It was but a trial he well understood, 
From Him who made all work together for good. 

Though his wife was but sickly, his gettings but small, 
Yet a mind so submissive prepared him for all ; 
He lived on his gains, were they greater or less. 
And the Giver he ceas*d not each moment to bless. 

When another child came he received him with joy. 
And Providence bless*d, who had sent him the boy ; 
But when the child died, said poor Joe, Tm content, 
For God had a right to recall what he lent. 

It was Joseph's ill-fortune to work in a pit 
With some who believ'd that profaneness was wit ; 
When disasters befell him, much pleasure they shew'd, 
And laugh'd and said, Joseph, will this work for good ? 

But ever when these would profanely advance 
That this happened by luck, and that happened by 

chance ; 
Still Joseph insisted no chance could be found 
Not a sparrow by accident falls to the ground. 

Among his companions who worked in the pit. 
And made him the butt of their profligate wit. 
Was idle Tim Jenkins, who drank and who gam*d, 
Who mock*d at his bible, and was not asham'd. 

One day at the pit his old comrades he found, 
And they chatted, preparing to go under ground ; 
Tim Jenkins, as usual, was turning to jest, 
Joe's notion — that all things which happen'd were best. 

As Joe on the ground had unthinkingly laid 
His provision for dinner, of bacon and bread. 
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A dog, on the watch, seiz'd the bread and the meat. 
And off with his prey ran with footsteps so fleet. 

Now to see the delight that Tim Jenkins exprest ! 
'* Is the loss of thy dinner too, Joe, for the best V 
" No doubt on't," said Joe ; " but as I must eat, 
" 'Tis my duty to try to recover my meat." 

So saying, he followed the dog a long round. 
While Tim, laughing and swearing, went down 

under ground. 
Poor Joe soon retum'd, though his bacon was lost. 
For the dog a good dinner had made at his cost. 

When Joseph came back, he expected a sneer. 
But the face of each collier spoke horror and fear ; 
What a narrow escape hast thou had, they all daid, 
The pit is falFn in, and Tim Jenkins is dead ! 

How sincere was the gratitude Joseph expressed ! 
How warm the compassion which glow'd in hit 

breast ! 
Thus events great and small, if aright understood. 
Will be found to be working together for good. 

" When my meat," Joseph cried, " was just now 

" stol'n away, 
" And I had no prospect of eating to-day, 
'' How could it appear to a short-sighted sinner, 
'' That my life would be saved by the loss of my 

" dinner ?" 
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THE GIN SHOP: 



OR. 



A PEEP INTO A PRISON. 



Look through the land from north to south, 

And look from east to west, 
And see what is to Englishmen 

Of life the deadliest pest. 

It is not want, though that is bad, 
Nor war, though that is worse ; 

But Britons brave endure, alas ! 
A self-inflicted curse. 

Go where you will, throughout the realm, 

You'll find the reigning sin, 
In cities, villages, and towns, 

— ^The monster's name is Gin. 

The prince of darkness never sent 

To man a deadlier foe ; 
" My name is Legion," it may say, 

The source of many a woe. 

Nor does the fiend alone deprive 

The labourer of his wealth ; 
That is not all, it murders too 

His honest name and health. 

F 
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We say the times are grievous hard^ 

And hard they are, 'tis true. 
But, drunkards, to your wives and babes 

They're harder made by you. 

The drunkard's tax is self-impos'd, 

Like every other sin ; 
The taxes altogether lay 

No weight so great as gin. 

The state compels no man to drink, 

Compels no man to game, 
Tis gin and gambling sink him down 

To rags, and want, and shame. 

The kindest husband, chang'd by gin. 

Is for a tyrant known ; 
The tend'rest heart that nature made 

Becomes a heart of stone. 

In many a house the harmless babes 

Are poorly cloth'd and fed, 
Because the craving gin-shop takes 

The children's daily bread. 

Come, neighbour, take a walk with me. 
Through many a London street. 

And see the cause of penury 
In hundreds we shall meet. 

We shall not need to travel far — 
Behold that great man's door, 

He well discerns yon idle crew 
From the deserving poor. 

He will relieve with liberal hand 

The child of honest thrift ; 
But where long scores at gin-shops stand. 

He will withhold his gift. 
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Behold that shiv'ring female there, 

Who plies her woful trade ! 
Tis ten to one you'll find that gin, 

That hopeless wretch has made. 

Look down those steps, and view below 

Yon cellar under ground, 
There ev'ry want and ev'ry wo. 

And ev'ry sin is found. 

Those little wretches trembling there, 

With hunger and with cold, 
Were, by their parents* love of gin. 

To sin and misery sold. 

Blest be those friends* to human kind 

Who take these wretches up. 
Ere they have drunk the bitter dregs 

Of their sad parents' cup. 

Look tlirough that prison's iron bars. 

Look through that dismal grate. 
And learn what dire misfortune brought 

So terrible a fate. 

The debtor and the felon too. 

Though differing much in sin, 
Too oft you'll find were thither brought 

By all-destroying gin. 

Yet heaven forbid I should confound 

Calamity with guilt ! 
Or name the debtor's lesser fault 

With blood of brother spilt. 

To prison dire misfortune oft 

The guiltless debtor brings ; 
Yet oftener far it will be found 

From gin the misery springs. 

* The Philanthropic Society. 
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See the pale manufactVer tliere, 

How lank and lean he lies ! 
How haggard is his sickly cheek ! 

How dim his hollow eyes ! 

He plied the loom with good success. 

His wages still were high, 
Twice what the village lab'rer gains, 

His master did supply. 

No book-debts kept him from his cash 

All paid as soon as due ; 
His wages on the Saturday 

To fail he never knew. 

How amply had his gains sufficed , 
On wife and children spent ! 

But all must for his pleasures go, 
All to the gin-shop went. 

See that apprentice, young in years. 

But hackney'd long in sin. 
What made him rob his master's till ? 

Alas ! 'twas love of gin. 

That serving-man — I knew him once, 
So jaunty, spruce, and smart ! 

Why did he steal, then pawn the plate ? 
Twas gin ensnar*d his heart. 

But, hark ! what dismal sound was that ? 

Tis Saint Sepulchre's bell ! 
It tolls, alas, for human guilt ! 

Some malefactor's knell. 

O ! woful sound ! O ! what could cause 

Such punishment and sin ? 
Hark ! hear his words, he owns the caust 

Bad company and gin. 
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And when the future lot is fix'd. 

Of darkness, fire, and chains, 
How can the drunkard hope to 'scape 

Those everlasting pains ? 

For if the murd'rer's doom'd to wo, 

As holy-writ declares. 
The drunkard with self-murderers 

That dreadful portion shares. 
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SACRED DRAMAS: 

. CHIEFLY INTENDED 

FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

THE SUBJECTS TAKEN FROM THE BIBLE. 



All the books of the Bible are either most admirable and 
exalted pieces of poetry, or the best materials in the world 
for it. CowLET. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



I AM as ready as the most rigid critic to confess^ 
that nothing can be more simple and inartificial than 
the plans of the following dramas. In the con- 
struction of them I have seldom ventured to intro. 
duce any persons* of my own creation : still less 
did I imagine myself at liberty to invent circum- 
stances. I reflected, with awe, that the place 
whereon I stood was holy ground. All the latitude 
I permitted myself was, to make such persons as I 
selected act under such circumstances as I found, 
and express such sentiments as, in my humble judg- 
ment, appeared not unnatural to their characters 
and situations. — ^Some of the speeches are so long 
as to retard the action ; for I rather aspired after 

* Never, indeed, except in Daniel* and that of necessity ; as 
the Bible affords no more than two persons, Daniel and Darius ; 
and these were not sufficient to carry on the business of the 
piece. 
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moral instruction than the purity of dramatic com- 
position. I am aware that it may be brought as 
an objection, that I have now and then made my 
Jewish characters speak too much like Christians, 
as it may be questioned whether I have not occa- 
sionally ascribed to them a de^ee of light and 
knowledge greater than they probably had the 
means of possessing : but I was more anxious in 
consulting the advantage of my youthful readers 
by leading them on to higher religious views, than 
in securing to myself the reputation of critical 
exactness. 

It will be thought that I have chosen^ perhaps, 
the least important passage in the eventful life of 
David, for the foundation of the drama which bears 
his name. Yet, even in this his first exploit, the 
sacred historian represents him as exhibiting no 
mean lesson of modesty, humility, . courage, and 
piety. Many will think that the introduction of 
Saul's daughter would have added to the e^ect of 
the piece ; and I have no doubt but that it would 
have made the intrigue more complicated and 
amusing, had this drama been intended for the stage. 
There, all that is tender, and all that is terrible in 
the passions, find a proper place. But I write for 
the young, in whom it will be always time enough 
to have the passions awakened : I write for a class 
of readers, to whom it is not easy to accommodate 
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one*s subject,* so as to be at once useful and 
interesting. 

The amiable poetf from whom I have taken my 
motto, after shewing the superiority of the sacred 
over the profane histories, some instances of which 
I have noticed in my Introduction, concludes with 
the following remark, which I may apply to 
myself with far more propriety than it was used 
by the author : — " I am far from assuming to 
myself to have fulfilled the duty of this weighty 
undertaking ; and I shall be ambitious of no other 
fruit from this weak and imperfect attempt of mine, 
but the opening of a way to the courage and 
mdustry of some other persons who may be better 
able to perform it thoroughly and successfully. 

* It would not be easy, nor perhaps proper, to introduce 
sacred tragedies on the English stage. The pious would think 
it profane, while the profane would think it dull. Yet the 
excellent Racine, in a profligate country and a voluptuous court, 
ventured to adapt the story of Athalia to the French theatre ; 
and it remains to us a glorious monument of its author's 
courageous piety, while it exhibits the perfection of the dra- 
matic art. 

t Cowley. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



O FOR the sacred energy which struck 

The harp of Jesse's son ! or for a spark 

Of that celestial flame which touch'd the lips 

Of bless'd Isaiah :* when the seraphim 

With living fire descended, and his soul 

From sin's pollution purg'd ! or one faint ray, 

If human things to heavenly I may join, 

Of that pure spirit which inflam'd the breast 

Of Milton, God's own poet ! when, retir'd 

In fair enthusiastic vision rapt, 

The nightly visitant deign'd bless his couch 

With inspiration, such as never flow'd 

From Acidale or Aganippe's fount ! 

Then, when the sacred fire within him burnt. 

He spake as man or angel might have spoke. 

When man was pure, and angels were his guests. 

It will not be. Nor prophet's burning zeal. 
Nor muse of fire, nor yet to sweep the strings 
With sacred energy, to me belongs ; 
Nor with Miltonic hand to touch the chords 
That wake to ecstasy. From me, alas ! 
The secret source of harmony is hid ; 
The magic powers which catch the ravish'd soul 
In melody's sweet maze, and the clear streams 
Which to pure fancy's yet untasted springs 
Enchanted lead. Of these I little know ! 
Yet, all unknowing, dare Thy aid invoke, 

* Isaiah vi. 
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Spirit of Truth ! to bless these worthless lays : 
Nor impious is the hope ; for Thou hast said. 
That none who ask in faith should ask in vain. 

You I invoke not now, ye fabled Nine ! 
I not invoke you, though you well were sought 
In Greece and Latium, sought by deathless bards. 
Whose syren song enchants ; and shall enchant. 
Through Time's wide-circling round, though false 

their faith. 
And less than human were the gods they sung. 
Though false their faith, they taught the best they 

knew; 
And (blush, O Christians !) liv'd above their faith. 
They would have bless*d the beam, and hail'd the day, 
Which chas'd the moral darkness from their souls 
Oh ! had their minds received the clearer ray 
Of revelation, they had leam'd to scorn 
Their rights impure, their less than human gods. 
Their wild mythology's fantastic maze. 

Pure Plato ! how had thy chaste spirit hail'd 
A faith so fitted to thy moral sense ! 
What hadst thou felt, to see the fair romance 
Of high imagination, the bright dream 
Of thy pure fancy, more than realized ! 
Sublime enthusiast ! thou hadst blest a scheme 
Fair, good, and perfect. How had thy wrapt soul 
Caught fire, and burnt with a diviner name ! 
For e*en thy fair idea ne'er conceiv'd 
Such plenitude of bliss, such boundless love. 
As Deity made visible to sense. 
Unhappy Brutus 1 philosophic mind 1 
Great 'midst the errors of the Stoic school I 
How had thy kindling spirit jo/d to find 
That thy lov'd virtue was no empty name ; 
Nor haost thou met the visioa at Philippi ; 
Nor hadst thou theafch'd Uiy. bloody dagger's point 
Or in the breast of OasKor. thy own. .• - 
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The pagan page how far more wise than ours ! 
They with the gods they worshipp'd graced their 

song; 
Our song we grace with gods we disbelieve ! 
Retain the manners, but reject the creed. 
Shall fiction only raise poetic flame, 
And shall no altars blaze, O Truth, to thee ? 
Shall falsehood only please, and fable charm ? 
And shall eternal Truth neglected lie, 
Because immortal, slighted, or profan'd ? 
Truth has our rev'rence only, not our love ; 
Our praise, but not our heart ; a deity 
Confessed, but shunn'd ; acknowledged, nor ador'd ; 
Alarm*d we dread her penetrating beams; 
She comes too near us, and too brightly shines. 

Why shun to make our duty our dehght ? 
Let pleasure be the motive, disallow 
All high incentives drawn from God's command ; 
Where shall we trace, through all the page profane, 
A livelier pleasure and a purer source 
Of innocent delight, than the fair book 
Of holy Truth presents ? for ardent youth. 
The sprightly narrative ; for years mature. 
The moral document, in sober robe 
Of grave philosophy array'd : which all 
Had heard with admiration, had embraced 
With rapture, had the shades of Academe, 
Or the learn'd Porch produced it : — Tomes had then 
Been multiplied on tomes, to draw the veil 
Of graceful allegory, to unfold 
Some hidden source of beauty, now not felt ! 

Do not the powers of soul-enchanting song. 
Strong imagery, bold figure, every charm 
Of eastern flight sublime, apt metaphor. 
And all the graces in thy lovely train. 
Dime Sfanplicity ! assemble all 
In Sion's songs, and bold Isaiah's strain ? 

6 
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Why should the classic eye delight to trace 
The tale corrupted from its prime pure source. 
How Pyrrha and the fam'd Thessalian king' 
Restor*d the ruia'd race of lost mankind ; 
Yet turn, incurious, from the patriarch saved. 
The rescued remnant of a delug*d world ? 
Why are we taught, delighted to recourt 
Alcides* labours, yet neglect to note 
Heroic Samson 'midst a life of toil 
Herculean ? pain and peril marking both, 
A life eventful and disastrous death. 
Can all the tales which Grecian story yields ; 
Can all the names the Roman page records. 
Of wondrous friendship and surpassing love ; 
Can gallant Theseus and his brave compeer, 
Orestes, and the partner of his toils ; 
Achates and his friend ; Euryalus 
And blooming Nisus, pleasant in their lives 
And undivided by the stroke of death ; 
Can each, can all, a lovelier picture yield 
Of virtuous friendship : can they all present 
A tenderness more touching than the love 
Of Jonathan and David ?— Speak, ye young. 
Who, undebauch'd as yet by fashion's lore. 
And unsophisticate, unbiass'd judge, 
Say, is your quick attention more arous'd 
By the red plagues which wasted smitten Thebes, 
Than heaven's avenging hand on Pharaoh's host ? 
Or do the vagrant Trojans, driven by fate 
On adverse shores successive, yield a theme 
More grateful to the eager appetite 
Of young impatience, than the wandering tribes 
The Hebrew leader through the desert led ? 
The beauteous maid,* (though tender is the tale,) 
Whose guiltless blood on Aulis' altar stream'd,* 
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Smites not the bosom with' a softec pang; 
Than her in fate^how sadiiy similar, 
The Gileaditish yk^ni — victims both 
Of vows unsanctifted. 

Such are tiie lovely diemes whidfcccmct the bard, * 
Scarce yet essay'di in verses— for verse how mieet ! 
While heav'n^deseended son^, fibiigettisg oit 
Her sacred digaity and high (kseent. 
Debases her fair origin ; o£t spreads 
Corruption's deadly bane, pollutes the heart 
Of innocence, and with unhalbdW*d hand 
Presents the poisoned chalice, to the brim 
Fiird with delicious ruin, ministering 
Th' unwholesome rapture to the fever'd taste, 
While its fell venom, with malignant power. 
Strikes at the root of virtue, withering all 
Her vital energy. Oh ! for some balm 
Of sovereign power, to raise the drooping muse 
To all the health of virtue ! to infuse 
A gen'rous warmth, to rouse a holy zeal, 
And give her high conceptions of herself. 
Her dignity, her worth, her aim, her end ! 

For me. Eternal Spirit, let thy word 
My path illume ! O thou compassionate God ! 
Thou know'st our frame, thou know'st we are but 

dust; 
From dust, a seraph's zeal thou wilt not seek. 
Nor wilt thou ask an angel's purity. 
But hear, and hearing, pardon ; as I strive. 
Though with a feeble voice and flagging wing, 
A glowing heart, put powerless hand to paint 
The faith of favour'd man to heaven ; to sing 
The ways inscrutable of heaven to man 
May I, by thy celestial guidance led, 
Fix deep in my own heart the truths I teach ! 
In my own life transcribe whate'er of good 
To others I propose ! and by thy rule 

62 
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Correct th' irregular,* reform the wrong". 
Exalt the low, and brighten the obscure ! 
Still may I note how all th' agreeing parts 
Of this consummate system, join to frame 
One fair, one finished, one harmonious whole ! 
Trace the close links which form the perfect chain 
In beautiful connexion; mark the scale 
"Whose nice gradations^ with progression true. 
For ever rising, end in Deity 1 

* What in me is dark 
Illumine ! what is low, raise and support ! 

Paradiie Loft. 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES : 



A SACRED DRAMA. 



Let me assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 

Paradue Lost* 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

HEBREW WOMEN. 

JocHBBED, Mother of Moses. 
Miriam, his sister, a Pzophetess. 

EGYPTIANS. 

The Princess, king Phsnoh's daughter. 
Melita ; and other attendbdnts. 

Sctne. — On the banks of the Nile. 
The subject is taken from the second chapter of the 
Book of Exodus. 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 

PART I. 



J0CHEBED9 Miriam. 



Joch. Why was my prayer accepted? why did 
Heaven 
In anger hear me, when I ask'd a son ? 
Ye dames of Egypt ! ye triumphant mothers ! 
You no imperial tyrant marks for ruin ; 
You are not doom'd to see tl»e babes you bore, 
The babes you fondly nurture, bleed before you ! 
You taste the transports of a mother's love, 
Without a mother's anguish ! wretched Israel ! 
Can I forbear to mourn the different lot 
Of thy sad daughters !— Why did God's own h«nd 
Rescue his chosen race by Joseph's care ? 
Joseph ! th' elected instrument of Heaven, 
Decreed to save illustrious Abraham's sons. 
What time the famine raged in Canaan's land. 
Israel, who then was spared, must perish now ! 

. Thou great mysterious Power, who hast involved 
Thy wise decrees in darkness, to perplex 
The pride of human wisdom, to confound 
The daring scrutiny, and prove the faith 
Of thy presuming creatures ! hear me now : 
O vindicate thy honour ; clear this doubt, 
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Teach me to trace this maze of Providence : 
Why save the fathers, if the sons must perish ? 

Mir, Ah me, my mother ! whence these floods of 
grief ! 

Joch. My son ! my son ! I cannot speak the rest 
Ye who have sons, can only know my fondness ! 
Ye who have lost them, or who fear to lose. 
Can only know ray pangs ! none else can ^ess them. 
A mother's sorrows cannot be conceiv'd 
But by a mother. — Would I were not one ! 

Mir, With earnest prayers thou didst request this 
son. 
And Heaven has granted him. 

Joch. O sad estate 

Of human wretchedness ; so weak is man. 
So ignorant and blind, that did not God 
Sometimes withhold in mercy what we ask. 
We should be ruin*d at our own request. 

Too well thou kno^'st, my child, the stem decree 
Of Egypt's cruel king, hard-hearted Pharaoh ; 
** That every male, of Hebrew mother bom, 
** Must die.'** Oh ! do 1 live to tell it thee ? 
Must die a bloody death ! My child, my son. 
My youngest born, my darling must be slain ! 

Mir, The helpless innocent ! and must he die ? 

J<Kh, No : if a mother's tears, a mother's prayers, 
A mother's fond precautions, can prevail. 
He shall not die. I have a thought, my Miriam, 
And sure the God of mercies who inspired, 
Will bless the secret purpose of my soul, 
To save his precious life. 

Mir, Hopest thou that Pharaoh— 

J(Kh, I have no hq» in Pharaoh, much in God * 
Much in the Rock of i^^es. 

Mir. TUak. O think. 

What perils thoa abei«i« l> Vd, 

And ihun the gicaftor * ranain. 
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Three months, three dangerous months thou hut 

Thy infant's life, and in thy house cooceal'd him ! 
Should Pharaoh know ! 

Joch. Oh I let the tyrant know. 

And feel what he inflicts ! Yes, hear me, Heaven ! 
Send thy right-aiming thunderbolts — But hush. 
My impious murmurs I la it not thy will ; 
Thou, infiuite in mercy? Thou permitt'st 
This seeming evil for some latent good. 
Yes, 1 will laud thy grace, and bless thy goodness 
For what 1 have, and not arraign thy wisdom 
For what I fear to lose. 0, 1 will bless thee. 
That Aaron will be spar'd ! that my first-born 
Lives safe and undtsturb'd ! that he was given me 
Before this impious persecution raged ! 

Mir. And yet who knows, but the fell tyrant's rage 
May reach his precious life. 

Joch. I fear for him. 

For thee, for all. A doting parent lives 
in many lives ; through many a nerve she feels ; 
From child to child the quiets affections spread. 
For ever wand'ring, yet for ever fix'd. 
Nor does division weaken, nor the force 
Of constant operation e'er exhaust 
Parental love. All other passions change 
With changing circumstances ; rise or fall, 
Dependent on their object ; claim returns ; 
Live on reciprocation, and expire 
Unfed by hope. A mother's fondness reigns 
Without a rival, and without an end. 

Mir. But say what Heaven inspires to save thy 

Joch, Since the dear fatal morn which gave him 
birth, 
I have revolv'd in my distracted mind 
Each means to save his life : and many a thought 
Which fondness prompted, prudence has opposed 
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As perilous and rash. With these poor hands 

I've framed a little ark of slender leeds ; 

With pitch and slime 1 have secured the sides. 

In this frail cradle 1 intend to lay 

My little helpless infant, and expose him 

Upon the banks of Nile. 

Mir. Tis full of danger. 

Jock. Tis danger to expose, and death to keep 

Mir. Yei, oh ! reflect. Should the fierce croco- 
dile, 
The native and the tyrant of the Nile, 
Seize the defenceless infant ! 

Joch. Oh, forbear! 

Spare my fond heart. Yet not the crocodile. 
Nor all the deadly monsters of the deep. 
To me are half so terrible as Pharaoh, 
That heathen king, that royal murderer! 

Mir. Should he escape, which yet I dare not hspe. 
Each sea-born monster, yet the winds and waves 
He cannot 'scape. 

Joch. Know. God is everywhere ; 

Not 10 one narrow, partial spot confined ; 
No, not to chosen Israel : he extends 
Through all the vast infinitude of space : 
At his command the furious tempests rise — 
The blasting of the breath of his displeasure. 
He tells the world of waters when to roar ; 
And, at his bidding, winds and seas are calm : 
In him, not in an arm of Hesh, 1 trust ; 
In him, whose promise never yet has faii'd, 
I place my confidence. 

Mir. What must i do ? 

rommand thy dsBgliter; for thy words have waked 

and take the 
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Let me not see him — spare iny heart that pang. 

Yet sure, one little look may be iiidiilg'd, 

And 1 may feast my fondness with his smiles. 

And snatch one last, last kiss, — No more, my heart ; 

That rapture would be fatal — I should keep him. 

1 could not doom to death the babe I clasp'd : 

Did ever mother kill her sleeping boy ? 

1 dare not hazard it — the task be thine. 

Oh, do not wake my child ; remove him softly ; 

And gently lay him on the river's brink. 

Mil: Did those magicians, whom the sons of Egypt 
Consult and think alUpotent, join their skill ; 
And was it great as Egypt's sons believe ; 
Yet all their secret wizard arts combin'd. 
To save this little ark of bulrushes, 
Thus fearfully exposed, could not elFect it. 
Their spells, their incantations, and dire charms 
Could not preserve it. 

Joch. Know this ark is charm'd 

With incantations Pharaoh ne'er employ'd ; 
With spells which impious Egypt never knew : 
With invocations to the living God, 
) twisted every slender reed together. 
And with a prayer did every ozier weave. 

Mir. I go. 

Joch. Yet e'er thou go'st, observe me well : 
When thou hast laid him in his watery bed, 
O leave him not ; but at a distance wait. 
And mark what Heaven's high will determines for 

him. 
Lay him among the flags on yonder beach. 
Just where the royal gardens meet the Nile. 
i dare not follow him, suspicion's eye 
Would note my wild demeanour ! Miriam, yes. 
The mother's fondness would betray the child. 
Farewell 1 God of my fathere, oh protect him I 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
Part II. 

Enter Miriam, after having deposited the child. 

Mir. Yes, I have laid him in his watery bed. 
His watery grave, I fear ! — I tremble still ; 
It was a cruel task — still I must weep ! 
But, ah, my mother ! who shall soothe thy griefs ? 
The flags and sea- weeds will awhile sustain 
Their precious load ; but it must sink ere long ! 
Sweet babe, farewell ! Yet think not I will leave 

thee ; 
No, I will watch thee till the greedy waves 
Devour thy little bark : Til sit me down. 
And sing to thee, sweet babe ; thou canst not hear ; 
But 'twill amuse me, while I watch thy fate. 

[She sits down on a bank, and sings. 

SONG. 
I. 

Thou who canst make the feeble strong, 

O God of Israel, hear my song ! 
Not mine such notes as Egypt's daughters raise : 
Tis Thee, O God of hosts, I strive to praise. 

II. 

Ye winds, the servants of the Lord, 

Ye waves obedient to his word, 
O spare the babe committed to your trust ; 
And Israel shall confess the Lord is just ! 
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III. 

Though doom'd to find an early grave, 
This infant, Lord, thy pow'r can save, 
And he, whose death's decreed by Pharaoh's hand. 
May rise a prophet to redeem the land. 

[She rises, and looks out. 
What female form bends hitherward her steps ? 
Of royal port she seems; perhaps some friend, 
Rais'd by the guardian care of bounteous heaven. 
To prop the falling house of Levi. — Soft ! 
ril listen unperceiv'd ; these trees will hide me, 

[She stands behind. 
Enter the Princess of Egypt, attended by a train 
of Ladies. 
Prin. No farther, virgins ; here I mean to rest. 
To taste the pleasant coolness of the breeze ; 
Perhaps to bathe in this translucent stream. 
Did not out holy law* enjoin th' ablution 
Frequent and regular, it still were needful 
To mitigate the fervours of out clime. 
Melila, stay — the rest at distance wait, 

[They all go oat except one. 
The Princess looks out. 
Sure, ot I much mistake, or I perceive 
Upon the sedgy margin of the Nile 
A chest ; entangled in the reeds it seems : 
Discern'st thou aught ? 
Mel. Something, but what I know not. 

Prin. Go, and examine what this sight may mean. 
[Exit maid. 
Mir. (behind.) O blest beyond my hopes ! he is 

My brother will be sav'd ! who is this stranger ? 
Ah ! 'tis the princess, cruel Pharaoh's daughter ; 
If she resemble her inhuman site, 

• The uncicnt Egyplians used Uwuh their bodie* four timei 
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She must be cruel too : yet fame reports her 
Most merciful and mild. — Great Lord of allv 
By whose good spirit bounteous thoughts an _ 
And deeds of love performed — ^be gracaoiuiiiof»y 
And touch her soul with mercy ! 

Re-enter Meuta. 

Prin. WeU, Melital 

Hast thou discover'd what the vessel is ! 

MeL Oh, Princess, I have seen the strangeat^sightl 
Within the vessel lies a sleeping babe, 
A fairer infant have I never seen ! 

Pr. Who knows but some unhappy Hebrew woman 
Has thus expos'd her infant, to evade 
The stern decree of my too cruel sire. 
Unhappy mothers ! oft my heart has bled 
In secret anguish o'er your slaughtered sons ; 
Powerless to save, yet hating to destroy. 

MeL Should this be so, my Princess knows the 
danger. 

Prin. No danger should deter from acts of mercy. 

Mir. {behind) A thousand blessings on her princely 
head ! 

Prin. Too much the sons of Jacob have endured 
From royal Pharaoh's unrelenting hate; 
Too much our house has crushed their alien race. 
Is't not enough that cruel taskmasters 
Grind them by hard oppression ? not enough 
That iron bondage bows their spirits down ? 
Is*t not enough my sire his greatness owes, 
His palaces, his fanes magnificent, 
Those structures which the world with wonder views, 
To much insulted Israel's patient race ? 
To them his growing cities owe their splendour : 
Their toils fair Ramesesand Pythom built; 
And shall we fill the measure of our crimes. 
And crown our guilt with murder ? and shall I* 
Sanction the sin I hate ? forbid it, Mercy ! 
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Mel. I know thy royal father fears the strength 
Of this still growing race, who flourish more 
The more they are oppresa'd ; he dreads their num- 
bers. 

Prin. Apis forbid ! Pharaoh afraid of Israel ! 
Yet should this outcast race, this hapless people, 
Ere grow to such a formidable greatness, 
(Which all the gods avert whom Egypt worships,) 
This infant's life can never serve their cause. 
Nor can his single death prevent their greatness. 

Mel. Trust not to that vain hope. By weakest 

And most unlikely instruments, full oft 
Are great events produced. This rescued child 
Perhaps may live to serve his upstart race 
More than an host, 

Prin. How ill does it beseem 

Thy tender years and gentle womanhood. 
To steel thy breast to pity's sacred touch ! 
So weak, so unprotected is our sex. 
So constantly expos'd, so very helpless, 
That did not heav'n itself enjoin compassion, 
Yet human policy should make us kind. 
Lest in the rapid turn of fortune's wheel. 
We live to need the pity we refuse. 
Yes, I will save him — IWcrcy, thou hast conquered ! 
Lead on — and from the rushes we'll remove 
The feeble ark which cradles this poor babe. 

[The Princess and Aer Maid go out. 

Miriam comes forward. 
How poor were words to speak my boundless joy 
The princess will protect him ; bless her, heaven ! 
[She looks after the Princess, and describes her 

With what impatient step she seeks the shore! 
Now she approaches where the ark is laid ! 
With what corapassionj with what ar 
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She bends to look upon the infant's face ! 
She takes his little hand in hers — ^he wake»-^ 
She smiles upon him — ^hark, alas ! he cries ;— - 
Weep on, sweet babe ! weep on, till thou hast 

touched 
Each chord of pity, waken'd every sense 
Of melting sympathy, and stolen her soul ! 
She takes him in her arms — O lovely Princess ! 
How goodness brightens beauty ! now she clasps 

him 
With fondness to her heart, she gives him now 
With tender caution to her damsel's arms ; 
She points her to the palace, and again 
This way the Princess bends her gracious steps ; 
The virgin train retire, and bear the child. 

Re-enter the Princess. 

Prin, Did ever innocence and infant beauty 
Plead with such dumb but powerful eloquence? 
If I, a stranger, feel these soft emotions, 
What must the mother who exposed him feel ! 
Go, fetch a woman of the Hebrew race. 
That she may nurse the babe : — and, by her garb, 
Lo, such a one is here ! 

Mir. Princess, all hail ! 

Forgive the bold intrusion of thy servant. 
Who stands a charm'd spectator of thy goodness. 

Pri?i. I have redeemed an infant fiom the waves. 
Whom I intend to nurture as mine own. 

Mir. My transports will betray me ! [aside'l Gen- 
'rous Princess ! 

Prin. Know'st thou a matron of the Hebrew race 
To whom I may confide him ? 

Mir. Well I know 

A prudent matron of the house of Levi ; 
Her name is Jochebed, the wife of Amram ; 
Of gentle manners, fam'd throughout her tribe 
For soft humanity ; full well I know 
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That she will rear him with a mother's love. 
[Aside] Oh truly spoke ! a mother's love indeed ! 
To her despairing arms I mean to give 
This precious trust ; the nurse shall be the mother ! 

Prin. With speed conduct this matron to the 
palace. 
Yes, I will raise him up to princely greatness, 
And he shall be my son ; I'll have him train'd 
By choicest sages, in the deepest lore 
Of Egvpt's sapient sons ; — ^his name be Moses, 
For I have drawn him from the perilous flood. 

[They go out. She kneels. 

Thou Great Unseen ! who causest gentle deeds, 
And smil'st on what thou causest ; thus I bless thee, 
That thou did'st deign consult the tender make 
Of yielding human hearts, when thou ordain'dst 
Humanity a virtue ! didst not make it 
A rigorous exercise to counteract 
Some strong desire within ; to war and fight 
Against the pow'rs of nature ; but did'st bend 
The nat'ral bias of the soul to mercy : 
Then madest that mercy duty ! Gracious Pow'r ! 
Madest the keen rapture exquisite as right ; 
Beyond the joys of sense; as pleasure sweet. 
As reason vigorous, and as instinct strong ! 
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Part HI. 

Enter Jochebed. 

Joch, I've almost reach'd the place — ^with cau- 
tious steps 
I must approach the spot where he is laid^ 
Lest from the royal gardens any 'spy me. 
— Poor babe ! ere this, the pressing calls of hunger 
Have broke thy short repose : the chilling waves. 
Ere this, have drench'd thy little shiv'ring limbs. 
What must my babe have suffered ! — No one sees me ! 
But soft, does no one listen ? — Ah ! how hard. 
How very hard for fondness to be prudent ! 
Now is the moment to embrace and feed him. 

[She looks out 
Where's Miriam ? she has left her little charge. 
Perhaps through fear ; perhaps she was detected. 
How wild is thought ! how terrible conjecture ! 
A mother's fondness frames a thousand fears, 
With thrilling nerve feels every real ill, 
And shapes imagined miseries into being. 

[She looks towards the river. 
Ah me ! where is he ? soul-distracting sight ! 
He is not there — he's lost, he's gone, he's drown'd ! 
Toss'd by each beating surge, my infant floats. 
Cold, cold, and wat'ry is thy grave, my child ! 
O no — I see the ark — ^transporting sight ! 

[She goes towards it 
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I have it here. — Alas, the ark is empty ! 
The casket's left, the precious gem is gone ! 
You spar'd him, pitying spirits of the deep ! 
But vain your mercy ; some insatiate beast. 
Cruel as Pharaoh, took the life you spar'd — 
And I shall never, never see my boy ! 

Enter MiRiAM." 

Joch, Come and lament with me Uiy brother's 
loss ! 

Mir. Come and adore with me the God of Jacob! 

Joch, Miriam — ^the child is dead ! 

Mir. He lives ! he lives ! 

Joch. Impossible — Oh, do not mock my grief! 
Seest thou that empty vessel ? 

Mir. From that vessel 

Th' Egyptian Princess took him. 

Joch. Pharaoh's daughter ? 

Then still he will be slain : a bloodier death 
Will terminate his woes. 

Mir. His life is safe ; 

For know, she means to rear him as her own. 

Joch. {Falls on her knees in rapture.) To God, 
the Lord, the glory be ascrib'd ! 
O magnify'd for ever be thy might, 
Who mock'st all human forethought ! who o'errul'st 
The hearts of sinners to perform thy work. 
Defeating their own purpose who canst plant 
Unlook*d-for mercy m a heathen's heart, 
And from the depth of evil bring forth good ! 

[She rises. 

Mir. O blest event, beyond our warmest hopes ! 

Joch. What! shall my son be nurtured in a court, 
In princely grandeur bred ? taught every art 
And every wondrous science Egypt knows ? 
Yet, ah I I tremble, Miriam ; should he learn, 
With Egypt's polish'd arts her baneful faith ! 
O worse exchange for death ! yes, should he learn 
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In yon proud palace to disown His hand ' 

Who thus has saved him : should he e'er embrace 

(As sure he will, if bred in Pharaoh's court) 

The gross idolatries which Egypt owns. 

Her graven images, her brutish gods, 

Then shall I wish he had not been preserved 

To shame his fathers, and deny his faith. 

Mir, Then to dispel thy fears and crown thy joy. 
Hear farther wonders. — ^know, the gen'rous Princess 
To thine own care thy darling child commits. 

Joch. Speak, while my joy will give me leave to 
listen ! 

Mir. By her commissioned, thou behold'st me 
here. 
To seek a matron of the Hebrew race 
To nurse him : thou, my mother, art that matron. 
I said I knew thee well ; that thou wouldst rear him 
E'en with a mother's fondness ; she who bare him 
(I told the Princess) would not love him more. 

Joch, Fountain of mercy ! whose pervading eye 
Can look within and read what passes there. 
Accept my thoughts for thanks ! I have no words. 
My soul, o'erfraught with gratitude, rejects 
The aid of language — Lord ! behold my heart. 

Mir. Yes, thou shalt pour into his infant mind 
The purest precepts of the purest faith. 

Joch, O ! I will fill his tender soul with virtue. 
And warm his bosom with devotion's flame ! 
Aid me, celestial Spirit ! with thy grace, 
And be my labours with thy influence crown'd ! 
Without it they were vain. Then, then, my Miriam, 
When he is furnish'd, 'gainst the evil day, 
With God*s whole armour,* girt with sacred truth, 
And as a breastplate wearing righteousness, 
Arm'd with the Spirit of God, the shield of faith. 
And with the helmet of salvation crown*d, 

* 2 Thess. V. Ephes. vL 
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Inur*d to watching and dispos*d to prayer ; 
Then may I send him to a dangerous court. 
And safely trust him in a perilous world, 
Too full of tempting snares and fond delusions ! 

Mir. May bounteous Heaven thy pious cares 
reward ! 

Joch. O Amram ! O my husband ! when thou 
com'st, 
Wearied at night, to rest thee from the toils 
Imposed by haughty Pharaoh, what a tale 
Have I to tell thee ! Yes : thy darling son 
Was lost, and is restor*d ; was dead, and lives ! 

Mir. How joyful shall we spend the live-long night 
In praises to Jehovah ; who thus mocks 
All human foresight, and converts the means 
Of seeming ruin mto great deliverance ! 

Joch. Had not my child been doom'd to such 
strange perils 
As a fond mother trembles to recall, 
He had not been preserved. 

Mir. And mark still farther ; 

Had he been saved by any other hand. 
He had been still expos'd to equal ruin. 

Joch. Then let us join to bless the hand of Heaven, 
That this poor outcast of the house of Israel, 
Condemned to die by Pharaoh, kept in secret 
By my adventurous rondness ; then exposed 
£ en by that very fondness which conceaFd him. 
Is now, to fill the wondrous round of mercy, 
Preserv*d from perishing by Pharaoh's daughter. 
Saved by the very hand which sought to crush him ! 
Wise and unsearchable are all thy ways. 
Thou God of mercies ! — Lead me to my child I 
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SACKED DRAMA. 



O bienheureux mille fois, 

L'Enfant que le Seigneur aime, 

Qui de bonne heure entend sa voix, 

Et que ce Dieu daigne instruire lui-mdme \ 

Loin du monde ^lev6 ; de tons les dons des Cieux, 

II est orn^ d^s sa naissance ; 

Et du m^chant I'abord contagieux 

N'alt^re point son innocence 

Athalii. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 



vSons of . 



Saul, king of Israel. 

Abner, his General* 

Jesse, 

Eliab, 

Abinadab, ^Sons of Jesse. 

David, 

Goliath, the Philistine Giant 

Philistines, Israelites, &c. &c. 

Chorus of Hebrew Women. 

The Scene lies in the Camp in the Valley ofElahf and 

the adjacent plain* 

The subject is taken from the Seventeenth Chapter of 
the First Book of Samuel. 
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PART I. 

Scene — A Shepherd* s Tent en a Plain 

David, under a spreading tree, plays on his harp 

and sings. 

I. 

Great Lord of all things ! Power divine ! 
Breathe on this erring heart of mine 

Thy grace serene and pure ; 
Defend my frail, my erring youth, 
And teach me this important truth, 

The humble are secure I 

11. 

Teach me to bless my lowly lot, 
Confin*d to this paternal cot, 

Remote from regal state ! 
Content to court the cooling glade, 
Inhale the breeze, enjoy the shade^ 

And love my humble fate. 

III. 

No anxious vigils here I keep. 

No dreams of gold distract my sleep. 

Nor lead my heart astray ; 
Nor blasting envy's tainted gale 
Pollutes the pleasures of the vale, 

To vex my harmless day. 
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IV. 

Yon tower, which rears its head so high. 
And bids defiance to the sky. 

Invites the hostile winds : 
Yon branching oak extending wide. 
Provokes destruction by its pride, 

And courts the fall it finds. 

V. 

Then let me shun th' ambitious deed. 
And all the dangerous paths which lead 

To honours fsJsely won : 
Lord ! in thy sure protection blest, 
Submissive will I ever rest. 

And may thy will be done ! 

[He lays down his harp and rues* 

Dav. Methinks this shepherd's life were dull and 
tasteless 
Without the charm of soothing song or harp : 
With it, not undelightful is the haunt 
Of wood, or lonely grove, or russet plain. 
Made vocal by the muse. With this lov'd harp, 
This daily solace of my cares, I sooth'd 
The melancholy monarch, when he lay 
Smit by the chill and spirit-quenching hand 
Of black despair. God of my fathers, hear me ! 
Here I devote my harp, my verse, myself. 
To thy blest service ! gladly to proclaim 
Glory to Grod on high, on earth good-will 
To man ; to pour my grateful soul before thee ; 
To sing thy power, thy wisdom, and thy love. 
And ev*ry gracious attribute ; to paint 
The charms of heaven-bom virtue I So shall I 
(Though with long interval of worth) aspire 
To imitate the imk of laints above, 
Of cherub andof (MnqiUilL ' My heart. 
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My talents, all I am, and all I have, 

Is thine, O Father ! Gracious Lord, accept 

The humble dedication ! Offer *d gifts 

Of slaughtered bulls and goats sacrifical 

Thou hast refus'd : but, lo, I come, O Lord ! 

To do thy will ; the living sacrifice 

Of an obedient heart I lay before thee : 

This humble ofTring more shall please thee, Lord, 

Than homed bullocks, ceremonial rites. 

New moons, and sabbaths, passovers, and fasts ! 

Yet those I too will keep ; but not in lieu 

Of holiness substantial, inward worth ; 

As commutation cheap for pious deeds 

And purity of life, but as the types 

Of better things ; as fair eicternal signs 

Of inward holiness and secret truth. 

But see, my father, good old Jesse comes ! 
To cheer the setting evening of whose life. 
Content, a simple shepherd here I dwell. 
Though Israel is in arms ; and royal Saul, 
Encamp'd in yonder field, defies Philistia. 

Jesse, David. 

Jes, Blest be the gracious Power who gave my age 
To boast a son like thee I Thou art the staff 
Which props my bending years, and makes me bear 
The heavy burden of declining age 
With fond complacence. How unlike thy fate, 
O venerable £li ! But two sons. 
But only two to gild the dim remains 
Of life*s departing day, and bless thy age, 
And both were curses to thee ! Witness, Heaven, 
In all the cruel catalogue of pains 
Humanity turns o'er, if there be one 
So terrible to human tenderness 
As an unnatural child ! 

Dav. Oh I my lov'd father ! 
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Long may*st thou live, in years and honours rich ; 

To taste and to communicate the ioys 

The thousand fond endearing chanties 

Of tenderness domestic ; nature's best 

And loveliest gift, with which she well atones 

The niggard boon of fortune. 

Jes. O ! my son I 

Of all the graces which adorn thy youths 
I, with a father's fondness, most commend 
Thy tried humility. For though the seer 
Pour'd on thy chosen head the sacred oil 
In sign of future greatness, in sure pledge 
Of highest dignity, yet here thou dweli'st 
Content with toil, and careless of repose ; 
And (harder still for an idgenuous mind) 
Content to be obscure ; content to watch, 
With careful eye, thine humble father's flock ! 
Oh earthly emblem of celestial things ! 
So Israel's shepherd watches o'er his fold : 
The weak ones in his fost'ring bosom bears i. 
And gently leads, in his sustaining hand, 
he feeble ones with young. 

Dav. Knowst thou, my father, 

Aught from the field ? for though so near the camp, 
Though war's proud ensigns stream on yonder plam, 
And all Philistia's swarming hosts encamp, 
Oppos'd to royal Saul, beneath whose banners 
My brothers lift the spear, I have not left 
My fleecy charge, by thee committed to me. 
To learn the various fortune of the war. 

Jes. And wisely hast thou done. Thrice happy 
realm. 
Who shall submit one day to his command 
Who can so well obey ! Obedience leads 
To certain honours. Not the towering wing' 
Of eagle-plum'd ambition mounts so surely- 
To fortune's highest summit as obedience. 

[A diitant iound of trumpets. 
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But why that sudden ardour, O my son ? 

That trumpet's spund (though so remote its voice 

We hardly catch the echo as it dies) 

Has rous'd the mantling crimson in thy cheek, 

Kindled the martial spirit in thine eye ; 

And my young shepherd feels an hero's fire ! 

Dav. Thou hast not told the posture of the war ; 
And much my beating bosom pants to hear. 

Jes. Uncertain, is the fortune of the field. 
I tremble for thy brothers, thus expos'd 
To constant peril ; nor for them alone 
Does the quick feeling agonize my heart. 
I feel for all ! — 1 mourn that lingering war 
Still hangs his banner o'er my native land, 
Belov'd Jerusalem ! O war ! what art thou ! 
At once the proof and scourge of man's fall'n state i 
After the brightest conquest, what appears 
Of all thy glories ! for die vanquish'd, chains I 
For the proud victor, what ? Alas ! to reign 
O'er desolated nations ! a drear waste. 
By one man's crime, by one man's lust of power, 
Unpeopled ! Ravaged fields assume the place 
Of smiling harvests, and uncultur'd plains 
Succeed the fertile vineyard ; barren waste 
Deforms the spot once rich with luscious fig 
And the fat olive. — Devastation reigns. 
Here, rifled temples are the cavem'd dens 
Of savage beasts, or haunt of birds obscene : 
There, pop'lous cities blacken in the sun, 
And, in the gen'ral wreck, proud palaces 
Lie undistinguish'd, save by the dun smoke 
Of recent conflagration. When the song 
Of dear-bought joy, with many a triumph swell'd, 
Salutes the victor's ear, and soothes his pride. 
How is the grateful harmony profan'd 
With the sad dissonance of virgins' cries. 
Who mourn their brothers slain ! of matrons hoar, 
Who clasp their wither'd hands, and fondly ask, 
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With iteration shrill, their slaughtered sons ! 
How is the laurel's verdure stain*d with blood. 
And soird with widow's tears ! 

Dav. Thrice mournful truth ! 

Yet when our country's sacred rights are menaced ; 
Her firm foundations shaken to their base ; 
When all we love, and all that we revere. 
Our hearths and altars, children, parents, wives. 
Our liberties and laws, the throne they guard. 
Are scorn'd and trampled on — then, then, my ftither! 
Tis then religion's voice ; then Grod himself 
Commands us to defend his injur'd name. 
And think the vict'ry cheaply bought with life. 
Twere then inglorious weakness, mean self-love. 
To lie inactive, when the stirring voice 
Of the shrill trumpet wakes the patriot youth, 
And, with heroic valour, bids them dare 
The foul idolatrous bands, e'en to the death. 

Jes, God and thy country claim the life they gave; 
No other cause can sanctify resentment. 

Dav, Sure virtuous friendship is a noble cause ! 
Oh ! were the princely Jonathan in danger. 
How would I die, well pleas'd, in his defence ! 
When, 'twas long since, then but a stripling boy, 
I made short sojourn in his father's palace, 
(At first to soothe his troubled mind with song. 
His armour-bearer next,) I well remember 
The gracious bounties of the gallant prince. 
How would he sit, attentive to my strain, 
While to my harp I sung the harmless joys 
Which crown a shepherd's life ! How would he cry, 
Bless'd youth ! far happier in thy native worth. 
Far richer in the talent Heaven has lent thee. 
Than if a crown hung o'er thy anxious brow. 
The jealous monarch mark'd our growing friendship; 
And as my favour grew with those about him. 
His royal bounty lessen'd, till at length, 
For Bethlehem's safer shades I left the court. 
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Nor would these alter'd features now be known. 
Grown into manly strength ; nor tbis chang'd form, 
Enlarg'd with age, and clad in russet weed. 

Jes. I have employment for thee, my lov'd son ! 
Will please thy active spirit. Go, my boy ! 
Haste to the field of war, to yonder camp, 
Where in the vale of Elah mighty Saul 
Commands the hosts of Israel. Greet thy brothers : 
Observe their deeds, note their demeanour well, 
And mark if on their actions wisdom waits. 
Bear to them too (for well the waste of war 
Will make it needful) such plain healthful viands 
As furnish out our frug;al shepherd's meal. 
And to the valiant captain of their host 
Present such rural gitls as suit our fortune: 
Heap'don the board within my tent ihou'lt find them. 

Dav. With joy I'll bear thy presents to my 
brothers ; 
And to the valiant captain of their host 
The rural gifts thy gratitude assigns him. 
Delightful task ! — for 1 shall view the camp ! 
What transport to behold the tented field, 
Tlie pointed spear, the blaze of shields and arms, 
And all the proud accoutrements of war ! 
But, oh ! far dearer transport would it yield me, 
Could this right arm alone avenge the cause 
Of injur'd Israel! could my single death 
Preserve the guiltless thousands doom'd to bleed ! 

Jes. Let not thy youth be dazzhd, O my son 1 
With deeds of bold emprize, as valour only ' 
Were virtue, and the gentle arts of peace, 
Of truth, and justice, were not worth thy care. 
When thou shalt view the splendours of the war. 
The gay caparison, the burnish'd shield, 
The plume-crown'd helmet, and the glitl'ring spear, 
Scorn not the humble virtues of the shade, 
Nor think that Heaven views only with applause 
The active merit and the busy tail 
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Of heroes, statesmen, and the bustling sons 

Oi public care. These have their just reward. 

In wealth, in honotm, and tlie well-earn'd fame 

Their high achievements bring. 'Tis in this view 

That virtue is her proper leeompense ; 

Wealth, aa its natural consequence, will flow 

From industry : toil with success is crown'd ; 

From splendid actions high renown will spring. 

Such is the usual course of human things ; 

For Wisdom Infinite permits, that thus 

Effects to causes be proportionate. 

And natural ends by natural means achiev'd. 

But in the future estimate which Hea 

Will make of things terrestrial, know 

That no inferior blessing is reserv'd 

For the mild passive virtues : meek content. 

Heroic self-denial, nobler far 

Than all th' achievements noisy fume reports. 

When her shrill trump pmcliums the proud sue 

Which desolates the nations. But, on earth. 

These are not always prosperous — mark the cai 

Eternal Justice keeps them for the bliss 

Of final recompense, for the dread day 

Of general retribution. O my son ! 

The ostentatious virtues which still press 

For notice and for praise; the brilliant do 

Which live but in the eye of observation, 

These have their meed at once. But there's a joy 
To the fond votaries of fame unknown. 
To hear the still small voice of conscience speak 
^^ Its whisp'ring plaudit to the silent soul. 

^^L Heaven notes the sigh afflicted goodness heaves ; 
^H Hears the low plaint by human ear unheard, 
^H And from the cheek of patient sorrow wipes 
^H The tear, by mortal eye unseen or scorn'd 
^H Dav. As Hcrmon's dews their grateful freshness 

^H And cheer the herbage, and the flowers renew, 
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So do thy words a quickening bahn infuse, 
And grateful sink in my delighted soul. 

Jes, Go then, my child ! and may the gracious 
God 
Who bless*d our fathers^ bless my much lov'd son ! 

Bav, Farewell, my father ! — and of this be sure. 
That not one precept from thy honoured lips 
Shall fall by me unnoticed ; not one grace, 
One venerable virtue which adorns 
Thy daily life, but I, with watchful care 
And due observance, will in mine transplant it. 

[Exit David. 

Jes. He*s gone ! and still my aching eyes pursue 
And strain their orbs still longer to behold him. 
Oh ! who can tell when I may next embrace him ? 
Who can declare the counsels of the Lord ? 
Or when the moment, pre-ordain'd by Heaven 
To fill his great designs, may come ? This son, 
This blessing of my age, is set apart 
For high exploits ; the chosen instrument 
Of all-disposing Heav*n for miglity deeds. 
Still I recall the day, and to my mind 
The scene is ever present, when the seer, 
Illustrious Samuel, to the humble shades 
Of Bethlehem came, pretending sacrifice, 
To screen his errand from the jealous king. 
He sanctified us first, me and my sons ; 
For sanctity increased should still precede 
Increase of dignity. When he declared 
He came commissioned from on high, to find. 
Among the sons of Jesse, Israel's king. 
Astonishment entranced my wondering soul ! 
Yet was it not a wild tumultuous bliss; 
Such rash delight as promised honours yield 
To light vain minds : no, 'twas a doubtful joy. 
Chastised by tim'rous virtue, lest a gift 
So splendid and so dang'rous might destroy 
Him it was meant to raise. My eldest born, 

6. I 
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Eliab, tall of stature, I presented ; 

But God, who judges not by outward form. 

But tries the heart, forbade the holy prophet 

To chose my eldest born. For Saul, he said. 

Gave proof, that fair proportion, and the grace 

Of limb or feature, ill repaid the want 

Of virtue. All my other sons alike 

By Samuel were rejected ; till, at last. 

On my young boy, on David*s chosen head. 

The prophet pour'd the consecrated oil. 

Yet ne'er did pride elate him, ne'er did scorn 

For his rejected elders swell his heart. 

Not in such gentle charity to him 

His haughtier brothers live ; but all he pardons. 

To meditation, and to humble toil, 

To prayer and praise devoted, here he dwells. 

Oh ! may the graces which adorn retreat 

One day delight a court ! record his name 

With saints and prophets, dignify his race. 

And may the sacred songs his leisure frames 

Instruct mankind, and sanctify a world ! 
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Part II. 



Scene — The Camp. 

Eliab, Abinadab, Abner, Israeutes. 

EL Still is the event of this long war uncertain ; 
Still do the adverse hosts on either side, 
Protract, with lingering caution, an encounter, 
Which must to one be fatal. 

Abin, This descent, 

Thus to the very confines of our land, 
Proclaims the sanguine hope that fires the foe. 
In Ephes-dammim boldly they encamp : 
Th' uncircumcis'd Philistines pitch their tents 
On Judah*s hallow*d earth. 

EL Full forty days 

Has the insulting giant, proud Goliath, 
The champion of Philistia, fiercely challenged, 
Some Israelitish foe. But who so vain 
To dare such force unequal ? who so bent 
On sure destruction, to accept his terms. 
And rush on death, beneath the giant force 
Of his enormous bulk ? 

Abin, Tis near the time 

When in th' adjacent valley which divides 
Th* opposing armies, he is wont to make 
His daily challenge. 

i2 
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EL Much I marvel, brother, 

No greetings from our father reach our ears. 
With ease and plenty bless'd, he little recks 
The daily hardships which his sons endure. 
But see ! behold his darling boy approaches ! 

A bin. How, David here! whence this unlook'd-for 
guest? 

EL A spy upon our actions ; sent, no doubt, 
To scan our deeds, with beardless gravity 
Affecting wisdom ; to observe each word, 
To magnify the venial faults of youth. 
And construe harmless mirth to foul offence. 

Enter David. 

Dav, All hail, my dearest brothers ! 

EL Means thy greeting 

True love, or arrogant scorn ? 

Dav, Oh, most true love ! 

Sweet as the precious ointment which bedew'd 
The sacred head of Aaron, and descended 
Upon his hallow'd vest ; so sweet, my brothers. 
Is fond fraternal amity : such love 
As my touched bosom feels at your approach. 

EL Still that fine glozing speech, those holy saws 
And all that trick of studied sanctity, 
Of smooth-turn*d periods and trim eloquence, 
Which charms thy doting father ! But confess, 
What dost thou here ? Is it to sooth thy pride. 
And gratify thy vain desire to roam 
In quest of pleasures unallow'd ? or com'st thou, 
A willing spy, to note thy brothers* deeds ? 
Where hast thou left those few poor straggling sheep 
More suited to thy ignorance and years 
The care of those, than here to wander idly : 
Why cam'st thou hither ? 

Dav, Is there not a cause ? 

Why that displeasure kindling in thine eye. 
My angry brother ? why those taunts unkind ? 
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Not idly bent on sport ; not to delight 

Mine eye witli all this gay parade of war ; 

To gratify a roving appetite. 

Or fondly to indulge a curious ear 

With any tale of rumour, am I come; 

But to approve myself & loving brother. 

1 bring the blessing of your aged sire, 

With gifts of such plain cates and rural viands 

As suit his frugal fortune. Tell me now. 

Where the bold captain of your host encamps ? 

El. Wherefore inquire ? what boots it thee to 1 

Behold him there: great Abner, fam'd in arms. 

Dav. I bring thee, mighty Abner, from my fatliirr, ■ 
(A simple shepherd swain in yonder vale,) 
Such humble gifts as shepherd swains bestow. 

Ab. Thanks, gentle youth [ with pleasure I \ 

The grateful offring. Why does thy quick eye 
Thus wander witJi unsatisfied dehght ? 

Dav, New as I am to all the trade of war. 
Each sound has novelty ; each thing 1 see 
Attracts attention ; every noise 1 hear 
Awakes confus'd emotions ; indistinct, 
Yet full of charming tumult, sweet distractions. 
'Tis all delightful hurry 1 oh '. the joy 
Of young ideas painted on the mind. 
In the warm glowing colours fancy spreads 
Go objects not yet known, when all is new. 
And all is lovely ! Ah '. what warlike sound 
Salutes my ravish'd ear ? [iSbund of trumpet. 

Ab. 'Tis the Philistine, 

Proclaiming, by his herald, through tlie ranks. 
His near approach. Each morning he repeats 
His challenge to our bands. 

Dav. Ha! what Philistine? 

Who is he ? 

El. Wherefore ask ? for thy raw youth 
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And rustic ignorance, 'twere fitter learn 

Some rural art ! some secret to prevent 

Contagion in thy flocks ; some better means 

To save their fleece immaculate. These mean an 

Of soft inglorious peace far better suit 

Thy low obscurity, than thus to seek 

High things pertaining to exploits of arms. 

Dav, Urg'd as I am, I will not answer thee. 
Who conquers his own spirit, O my brother ! 
He is the only conqueror. — Again 
That shout mysterious ! Pray you, {to Abner,) t 

me who 
This proud Philistine is, who sends defiance 
To Israel's hardy chieftains ? 

Ah. Stranger youth! 

So lovely and so mild is thy demeanour. 
So gentle and so patient ; such the air 
Of candour and of courage which adorns 
Thy blooming features, thou hast won my love : 
And I will tell thee. 

Dav, Mighty Abner, thanks! 

Ab. Thrice, and no more, he sounds, his dai 
rule ! 
This man of war, this champion of Philistia, 
Is of the sons of Anak's giant race : 
Goliath is his name. His fearful stature, 
Unparallel'd in Israel, measures more 
Than twice three cubits. On his tow'ring head 
A helm of burnish'd brass the giant wears. 
So pond'rous, it would crush the stoutest man 
In all our hosts. A coat of mailed armour 
Guards his capacious trunk ! compared with whicl 
The amplest oak that spreads his rugged arms 
In Bashan's groves, were small. About his neck 
A shining corslet hangs. On his vast thigh 
The plaited cuirass, firmly jointed, stands. 
But who shall tell the wonders of his spear. 
And hope to gain belief ! Of massive iron 
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Its temper'd frame ; not less than the broad beam 
To which the busy weaver hangs his loom ; 
Not to be wielded by a mortal hand. 
Save by his own. An armour-bearer walks 
Before this mighty champion, in his hand 
Bearing the giant's shield. Thrice ev'ry morn 
His herald sounds the trumpet of defiance ! 
OfF'ring at once to end the long-drawn war 
In single combat, 'gainst that hardy foe 
Who dares encounter him. 

Dav, Say, mighty Abner, 

What are the haughty terms of his defiance ? 

Ab, Proudly he stalks around th* extremest 
bounds 
Of £lah*s vale. His herald sounds the note 
Of offered battle. Then the furious giant. 
With such a voice as from the troubled sky 
In vollied thunder breaks, thus sends his cnallenge ; 
" Why do you set your battle in array, 
Ye men of Israel ? Wherefore waste the lives 
Of needless thousands ? Why protract a war 
Which may at once be ended ? Are not you 
Servants to Saul your king ? and am not I, 
With triumph let me speak it, a Philistine ? 
Choose out a man from all your armed hosts, 
Of courage most approv'd, and I will meet him ; 
His single arm to mine. Th' event of this 
Shall fix the fate of Israel and Philistia. 
If victory favour him, then will we live 
Your tributary slaves ; but if my arm 
Be crown*d with conquest, you shall then live ours : 
Give me a man, if your effeminate bands 
A man can boast Your armies I defy !" 

Dav, What shall be done to him who shall 
subdue 
This vile idolater ? 

Ah. He shall receive 

Such ample bounties, such profuse rewards. 
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As might inflame the old, or warm the coward. 
Were not the odds so desperate. 

Dav. Say, what are they? 

Ab. The royal Saul has promised that bold hero 
Who should encounter and subdue Goliath » 
All dignity and favour ; that his house 
Shall be set free from tribute, aud ennobled 
With the first honours Israel has to give. 
And for the gallant conqueror himself, 
No less a recompense than tlie fair princess. 
Our monarch's peerless daughter. 

Dav. Beauteous Michal! 

It is indeed a boon which kings might strive for. 
And has none answer'd yet this bold defiance ? 
What ! all this goodly host of Israelites ! 
God's own peculiar people ! all afraid 
T* assert God's injur'd honour and their own ? 
Where is the king, who, in his early youth 
Wrought deeds of fame ? Where princely Jonathan ? 
Not so the gallant youth Philistia fear'd 
At Bozez and at Seneh ;* when the earth 
Shook from her deep foundations, to behold 
The wondrous carnage of his single hand 
On the uncircumcised. When he exclaim'd. 
With glorious confidence — *• Shall numbers awe me ? 
God will protect his owr* : with him to save. 
It boots not, friends, by many or by few." 
This was an hero ! Why does he delay 
To meet this boaster ? For thy courtesy, 
Thrice noble Abner, I am bound to thank thee ! 
Would'st thou complete thy gen'rous offices ? 
I dare not ask it. 

Ab, Speak thy wishes freely : 

My soul inclines to serve thee. 

Dav, Then, O Abner, 

Conduct me to the king ! There is a cause 
Will justify this boldness ! 

* 1 Samuel, xiv. 
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EL Braggard, hold ! 

Ab. I take thee at thy word ; and will, with 
speed, 
Conduct thee to my royal master's presence. 
In yonder tent the anxious monarch waits 
Th* event of this day's challenge. 

Dav, Noble Abner, 

Accept my thanks. Now to thy private ear. 
If so thy grace permit, I will unfold 
My secret soul, and ease my lab'ring breast, 
Which pants with high designs, and beats for glory. 
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Part III. 



Scene — SauVs Tent, 

Saul. Why was I made a king? what I have gaii 
In envied greatness and uneasy power, 
Fve lost in peace of mind, in virtue lost ! 
Why did deceitful transports fire my soul 
When Samuel placed upon my youthful brow 
The crown of Israel ? I had known content, 
Nay, happiness, if happiness unmix'd 
To mortal man were known, had I still liv'd 
Among the humble tents of Benjamin. 
A shepherd's occupation was my joy, 
And every guiltless day was crown'd with peace. 
But now, a sullen cloud for ever hangs 
0*er the faint sunshine of my brightest hours, 
Darkening the golden promise of the morn. 
I ne'er shall taste the dear domestic joys 
My meanest subjects know. True, I have sons, 
Whose virtues would have charm'd a private man, 
And drawn down blessings on their humble sire. 
I love their virtues too ; but 'tis a love 
Which jealousy has poison'd. Jonathan 
Is all a father's fondness could conceive 
Of amiable and good — Of that no more ! 
He is too popular ; the people dote 
Upon the ingenuous graces of his youth. 
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Curs*d popularity ! which makes a father 
Detest the merit of a son he loves. 
How did their fond idolatry, perforce, 
Rescue his sentenced life, when doom'd by lot 
To perish at Beth-aven,* for the breach 
Of strict injunction, that, of all my bands, 
Not one that day should taste of food and live ! 
My subjects clamour at this tedious war, 
Yet of my numerous armed chiefs, not one 
Has courage to engage this man of Gath. 
Oh for a champion bold enough to face 
This giant-boaster, whose repeated threats 
Strike through my inmost soul ! There was a time — 
Of that no more ! — I am not what I was. 
Should valiant Jonathan accept the challenge, 
Twould but increase his influence, raise his fame, 
And make the crown sit loosely on my brow. 
Ill could my wounded spirit brook the voice 
Of harsh comparison 'twixt sire and son. 

Saul, Abner. 

Ab. What meditation holds thee thus engag'd, 
O king ! and keeps thine active spirit bound ; 
When busy war far other cares demands 
Than ruminating thought and pale despair ? 

SauL Abner, draw near. My weary soul sinks 
down 
Beneath the heavy pressure of misfortune. 
Oh for that spirit wnich inflam'd my breast 
With sudden fervour, when, among the seers 
And holy sages my prophetic voice 
Was heard attentive, and th' astonish'd throng, 
Wond'ring, exclaim'd, — * Is Saul among the pro- 
phets V 
Where's that bold arm which quell'd th* Amalekite, 
And nobly spar*d fierce Agag and his flocks ? 
'Tis past ! the light of Israel now is quenched ! 
Shorn of his beams, my sun of glory sets ! 

* 1 Samuel, xiv. 
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Rise Moab, Edom, angry Ammon, rise ! 
Come Gaza, Ashdod come ! let Ekron boast. 
And Askelon rejoice, for Saul is — nothing. 

Ab. 1 bring thee news, O king ! 

Saul, My valiant uncle ! 

What can avail thy news ? A soul oppress'd 
Refuses still to hear the charmer's voice , 
Howe*er enticingly he charm. What news 
Can sooth my sickly soul, while Gath*s fell giant 
Repeats each morning to my frighten'd hosts 
His daring challenge, none accepting it? 

Ab. It is accepted. 

Saul, Ha! by whom ? how ? when ? 

What prince, what gen'ral, what illustrious hero, 
What veteran chief, what warrior of renown. 
Will dare to meet the haughty foe*s defiance ? 
Speak, my brave gen'ral ! noble Abner, speak ! 

Ab, No prince, no warrior, no illustrious chief, 
No vetVan hero dares accept the challenge ; 
But what will move thy wonder, mighty king. 
One train'd to peaceful deeds, and new to arms, 
A simple shepherd swain! 

Saul. O mockery ! 

No more of this light tale, it suits but ill 
Thy bearded gravity : or rather tell it 
To credulous age, or weak believing women ; 
They love whatever is marvellous, and dote 
On deeds prodigious and incredible. 
Which sober sense rejects. I laugh to think 
Of thy extravagance! A shepherd's boy 
Encounter him whom nations dread to meet ! 

Ab, Is valour, then, peculiar to high birth ? 
If heav'n had so decreed, know, scornful king. 
That Saul the Benjamite had never reign'd. 
No ! — glory darts her soul-pervading ray 
On thrones and cottages, regardless still 
Of ail the artificial, nice distinctions 
Vain human customs make. 
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SauL Where is this youth ? 

Ab. Without thy tent he waits. Such humble 
sweetness, 
Fir*d with the secret conscience of desert ; 
Such manly bearing, temper'd with such softness, 
And so adorned with ev'ry outward charm 
Of graceful form and feature, saw I never. 

SauL Bring me the youth. 

Ab. He waits thy royal pleasure. 

[Exit Abner« 

Saul, What must I think ? Abner himself is brave, 
And skiird in human kind: nor does he judge 
So lightly, to be caught by specious words 
And fraud's smooth artifice, where there not marks 
Of worth intrinsic. But, behold, he comes! 
The youth too with him ! Justly did he praise 
The candour which adorns his open brow. 

Re-enter Abner and David. 

Dav, Hail, mighty king ! 

A b. Behold thy proffer'd champion ! 

Saul, Art thou the youth whose high heroic zeal 
Aspires to meet the giant son of Anak ? 

Dav, If so the king permit. 

SauL Impossible ! 

Why, what experience has thy youth of arms ? 
Where, stripling, didst thou learn the trade of war ? 
Beneath what hoary vet'ran hast thou serv*d 1 
What feats hast thou achiev*d, what daring deeds ? 
What well-ranged phalanx, say, what charging hosts. 
What hard campaigns, what sieges hast thou seen ? 
Hast thou e*er scaled the city*s rampired wall, 
Or hurrd the missile dart, or learn'd to poise 
The warrior's deathful spear ? The use of targe, 
Of helm and buckler, is to thee unknown. 

Dav. Arms I have seldom seen. I little know 
Of war's proud discipline. The trumpet's clang, 
The shock of charging hosts, the ram]>ired wall. 
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Th' embattled phalanx, and the warrior's spear, 
The use of targe and helm, to me is new. 
My zeal for God, my patriot love of Israel, 
My rev'rence for my king — ^behold my claims ! 

Saul, But, gentle youth! thou hast no fame in 
arms. ' 

Renown, with her shrill clarion, never bore 
Thy honour*d name to many a land remote ; 
From the fair regions where Euphrates laves 
Assyria's borders, to the distant Nile. 

Dav. True, mighty king! I am indeed alike 
Unbless'd by fortune, and to fame unknown ; 
A lowly shepherd-swain of Judah's tribe : 
But greatness ever springs from low beginnings. 
That very Nile thou mention'st, whose broad stream 
Bears fruitfulness and health through many a clime, 
From an unknown, penurious, scanty source 
Took its first rise. The forest oak, which shades 
Thy sultry troops in many a toilsome march. 
Once an unheeded acorn lay. O king ! 
Who ne'er begins can never aught achieve 
Of glorious. Thou thyself wast once unknown 
Till fair occasion brought thy worth to light. 
Far higher views inspire my youthful heart 
Than human praise : I seek to vindicate 
Til* insulted honour of the God I serve. 

Ab, Tis nobly said. 

Saul. 1 love thy spirit, youth ! 

But dare not trust thy inexperienced arm 
Against a giant's might. The sight of blood. 
Though brave thou feel'st when peril is not nigh, 
Will pale thy ardent cheek. 

Dav. Not so, O king ! 

Tliis youthful arm has been imbrued in blood. 
Though yet no blood of man has ever stain'd it. 
Thy servant's occupation is a shepherd. 
With jealous care I watch'd my father's flock : 
A brindled lion and a furious bear 
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Forth from the thicket rushed upon the fold, 
Seized a young lamb, and tore their bleating spoil. 
Urg'd by compassion for my helpless charge, 
I felt a new-born vigour nerve my arm ; 
And eager on the foaming monsters rushed. 
The famish 'd lion by his grisly beard, 
Enrag'd, I caught, and smote him to the ground. 
The panting monster struggling in my gripe. 
Shook terribly his bristling mane, and lashed 
His own gaunt, gory sides ; fiercely he ground 
His gnashing teeth, and roll'd his starting eyes. 
Bloodshot with agony; then with a groan, 
That wak'd the echoes of the mountain, died. 
Nor did his grim associate 'scape my arm ; 
Thy servant slew the lion and the bear ; 
I kiird them both, and bore their shaggy spoils 
In triumph home : and shall I fear to meet 
The uncircumcis'd Philistine ! No : that God 
Who sav'd me from the bear's destructive fang, 
And hungry lion's jaw, will not he save me 
From this idolater ? 

Saul. He will ! he will ! 

Go, noble youth ! be valiant and be bless'd ! 
The God thou serv'st will shield thee in the fight, 
And nerve thy arm with more than mortal strength. 

Ab, So the bold Nazarite* a lion slew : 
An earnest of his victories o'er Philistia ! 

SauL Go, Abner, see the youth be well equipp'd 
With shield and spear. Be it thy care to grace him 
With all the fit accoutrements of war. 
The choicest mail from my rich armoury take. 
And gird upon his thigh my own tried sword. 
Of noblest temper'd steel. 

Ab, I shall obey. 

Dav, Pardon, O king I the coat of plated mail 
These limbs have never known ; it would not 
shield, 

* Samson. See Judges, duqp. jdv« 
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Twould but encumber one who never felt 
The weight of armour. 

Saul. Take thy wish, my son! 

Thy sword, then, and the Grod of Jacob guard 
thee ! 
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Part V. 



Scene — Another part of the Camp, 

Dav. (kneeling) Eternal Justice ! in whose awful 
scale 
Th' event of battle hangs ! Eternal Truth ! 
Whose beam illumines all ! Eternal Mercy ! 
If, by thy attributes I may, unblam'd, 
Address thee ; Lord of glory ! hear me now ; 

teach these hands to war, these arms to fight ! 
Thou ever present help in time of need ! 

Let thy broad mercy, as a shield, defend. 
And let thine everlasting arms support me ! 
Strong in thy strength, in thy protection safe. 
Then, though the heathen rage, I shall not fear. 
Jehovah, be my buckler ! Mighty Lord ! 
Thou who hast deign'd by humble instruments 
To manifest the wonders of thy might, 
Be present with me now ! Tis thine own cause ! 
Thy wisdom sees events, thy goodness plans 
Schemes baffling our conception — and, 'tis still 
Omnipotence which executes the deed 
Of high design, though by a feeble arm! 

1 feel a secret impulse drive me on ; 

And my soul springs impatient for the fight ! 
'Tis not the heated spirits or warm blood 
Of sanguine youth with which my bosom bums ; 
6. K 
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And though I thirst to meet th' insulting foe. 
And pant for glory, 'tis not, witness heaven ! 
Tis not the sinful lust of fading fame, 
The perishable praise of mortal man ; 
His praise I covet, whose applause is life. 

David, Eliab, Israeutes. 

EL What do I hear? thou truant! thou hast 
dar'd 
E'en to the awful presence of the king 
Bear thy presumption ! 

Dav, He who fears the Lord 

Shall boldly stand before the face of kings. 
And shall not be asham'd. 

El. But what wild dream 

Has urged thee to this deed of desperate rashness? 
Thou mean's t, so I have learn'd, to meet Goliath, 
His single arm to thine. 

Dav. Tis what 1 purpose. 

E'en on this spot. Each moment I expect 
His wish'd approach. 

El. Go home ; return, for shame ! 

Nor madly draw destruction on thy head. 
Thy doting father, when thy shepherd's coat, 
Drench'd in thy blood, is brought him, will lament, 
And rend his furrow'd cheek and silver hair. 
As if some mighty loss had touch'd his age '; 
And mourn, e'en as the partial patriarch mourn'd 
When Joseph's bloody garment he receiv'd 
From his less dear, not less deserving, sons. 
But whence this glitt'ing ornament which hangs 
Useless upon thy thigh ? 

Dav. *Tis the king's gift. 

But thou art right ; it suits not me, my brother ! 
Nor sword 1 mean to use, nor spear to poise. 
Lest men should say I put my trust in arms. 
Not in the Lord of hosts. 
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EL Then thou indeed 

Art bent to seek thy death ? 

Dav. And what is death ? 

Is it so terrible to die, my brother ? 
Or grant it terrible, is it for that 
The less inevitable? If, indeed, 
We could by strati^m elude the blow. 
When some high duty calls us forth to die> 
And thus for ever shun it, and escape 
The universal lot, — then fond self-love, 
Then cautious prudence, boldly might produce 
Their fine- spun arguments, their learn -d harangues. 
Their cobweb arts, their phrase sophistical. 
Their subtile doubts, and all the specious tricks 
Of selfish cunning labouring for its end. 
But since, howe'er protracted, death will come. 
Why fondly study, with ingenious pains, 
To put it off? — ^To breathe a little longer 
Is to defer our fate, but not to shun it. 
Small gain I which wisdom, with indifferent eye, 
Beholds. Why wish to drink the bitter dregs 
Of life's exhausted chalice, whose last runnings, 
E'en at the best, are vapid ! Why not die 
(If heaven so will) in manhood's op*ning bloom, 
When all the flush of life is gay about us ; 
When sprightly youth, with many a new-born joy^ 
Solicits every sense ! so may we then 
Present a sacrifice, unmeet indeed, 
(Ah, how unmeet !) but less unworthy far. 
Than the world's leavings ; than a worn-out heart, 
By vice enfeebled, and by vain desires 
Sunk and exhausted ! 

EL Hark ! I hear a sound 

Of multitudes approaching! 

Dav. Tis the giant ! 

1 see him not, but hear his measured pace. 

EL Look, where his pond'rous shield is borne be- 
fore him ! 

K 2. 
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Dav. Like a broad moon its ample disk protaids. 
But soft ! — what unknown prodigy appears ? 
A moving mountain cased in polished brass ! 

El. (getting behind David) How's this? thoudoit 
not tremble. Thy 6nn joints 
Betray no fear ; thy accents are not broken ; 
Thy cheek retains its red ; thine eye its lustre ! 
He comes more near ! Dost thou not fear him now ? 

Dav. No. 

The vast colossal statue nor inspires 
Respect nor fear. Mere magnitude of form. 
Without proportion 'd intellect and valour. 
Strikes not my soul with reverence or with awe. 

EL Near, and more near, he comes ! I hold it 
rash 
To stay so near him, and expose a life 
Which may hereafter serve the state. Farewell. 

[JSxit. 

[Goliath advances, clad in complete armour. One 
bec&ing his shield precedes him. The opposing 
armies are seen at a distance, drawn up on each 
side of the valley. Goliath begins to speak before 
he comes on. David stands in the same piace, 
with an air of indifference.^ 

Go. Where is the mighty man of war, who dares 
Accept the challenge of Philistia*s chief ? 
What victor king, what gen'ral drench'd in blood, 
Claims this high privilege ? What are his rights ? 
What proud credentials does the boaster bring 
To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes ? 
What niin'd provinces ? What slaughtered realms ? 
What heads of heroes and what hearts of king. 
In battle kill'd, or at his altars slain. 
Has he to boast? Is his bright armoury 
Thick set with spears, and swords, and coats of mail 
Of vanquished nations, by his single arm 
Subdued ? Where is the mortal man so bold. 
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So much a wretch, so out of love with life, 

To dare the weight of this uplifted spear, 

Which never fell innoxious ? Yet I swear, 

I grudge the glory to his parting soul 

To fall by this right hand. 'Twill cweeten death, 

To know he had the honour to contend 

With the dread son of Anak. Latest time 

From blank oblivion shall retrieve his name 

Who dar^d to perish in unequal fight 

With Gath's triumphant champion. Come, advance. 

Philistias gods to IsraeFs. Sound, my herald — 

Sound for the battle straight. 

[Herald sounds the trumpet. 

Dav. Behold thy foe ! 

Gol. I see him not. 

Dav. Behold him here ! 

Gol. Say, where ? 

Direct my sight. I do not war with boys. 

Dav. I stand prepared ; thy single arm to mine. 

Gol, Why, this is mockery, minion ! it may chance 
To cost thee dear. Sport not with things above 

thee ! 
But tell me who of all this numerous host 
Expects his death from me ? Which is the man 
Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance ? 

Dav. The election of my sovereign falls on me. 

Gol. On thee ! On thee ! By Dagon, 'tis too much! 
Thou curled minion ! thou a nation's champion ! 
'Twould move my mirth at any other time ; 
But trifling's out of tune. Begone, light boy ! 
And tempt me not too far. 

Dav. I do defy thee, 

Thou foul idolater ! Hast thou not scorn 'd 
The armies of the living God I serve ? 
By me he will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation *s sins and thine. Arm'd with his name. 
Unshrinking, I dare meet the stoutest foe 
That ever bath'd his hostile spear in blood. 
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GoL (ironically,) Indeed ! *tis wondrous well. 
Now, by my gods, 
The stripling plays the orator ! Vain boy ! 
Keep close to that same bloodless war of words. 
And thou shalt still be safe. Tongue* valiant war- 
rior ! 
Where is thy sylvan crook, with garlands hung. 
Of idle field-flowers ? Where tliy wanton harp. 
Thou dainty-finger'd hero? better strike 
Its notes lascivious, or the lulling lute 
Touch softly, than provoke the trumpet's rage. 
I will not stain the honour of my spear 
With thy inglorious blood. Shall that fair cheek 
Be scarr'd with wounds unseemly ? Rather go. 
And hold fond dalliance with the Syrian maids ; 
To wanton measures dance, and let them braid 
The bright luxuriance of thy golden hair ; 
They, for .their lost Adonis, may mistake 
Thy dainty form. 

Dav, Peace, thou unhallow*d raOer ! 

O tell it not in Gath, nor let the sound 
Reach Askelon, how once your slaughter 'd lords 
By mighty Samson* found one common grave : 
When his broad shoulder the firm pillars heav'd. 
And to its base the tott'ring fabric shook. 

GoL Insulting boy ! perhaps thou hast not heard 
The infamy of that inglorious day. 
When your weak hosts at Ebenezerf pitch*d 
Their quick-abandon'd tents ? Then, when youi 

ark. 
Your talisman, your charm, your boasted pledge 
Of safety and success, was tamely lost ! 
And yet not tamely, since by me 'twas won. 
When with this good right arm I thinn'd yoni 

ranks, 
And bravely crush 'd, beneath a single blow. 
The chosen guardians of this vaunted shrine, 
* Judges, XV i. f 1 Samuel, v. 
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Hophni* and Phinehas. The fam*d ark itself 
I bore to Ashdod. 

Dav. I remember too, 

Since thou provok'st th' unwelcome- truth, how all 
Your blushing priests beheld their idol's shame, 
When prostrate Dag;on fell before the ark,. 
And your frail god was shiverM. Then Philistia, 
Idolatrous Philistia, flew for succour 
To Israel's help, and all her smitten nobles 
Confessed the Lord was God ; and the bless*d ark. 
Gladly, with reverential awe restor'd. 

GoL By Ashdod*s fane, thou liest. Now will I 
meet thee. 
Thou insect warrior, since thou dar*st me thus ! 
Already I behold thy mangled limbs, 
Dissever'd each from each, ere long to feed 
The fierce blood-snuffing vulture. Mark me well. 
Around my spear Fll twist thy shining locks. 
And toss in air thy head all gash'd with wounds. 
Thy lip yet quiv*ring with the dire convulsion 
Of recent death ! — Art thou not terrified '( 

Dav, No : 

True courage is not mov'd by breath of words : 
While the rash bravery of boiling blood. 
Impetuous, knows no settled principle. 
A fev'rish tide, it has its' ebbs and flows, 
As spirits rise or fall, as wine inflames. 
Or circumstances change. But inborn courage. 
The genVous child of fbrtitude and faith. 
Holds its firm empire in the constant soul ; 
And, like the stedfast pole-star, never once 
From the same fix'd and faithful point declines. 

OoL The curses of Philistia*s gods be on thee ! 
This fine-drawn speech is meant to lengthen out 
That little life thy words pretend to scorn. 

* Commentatdn say, that the Chaldee Paraphrase makes Go- 
liath boast that he had killed Hophni and Phinehas, and taken 
the ark prisoner* 
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Dav. Ha ! say'st thou so ? Come on then. Mark 
us well. 
Thou com'st to me with sword, and spear, and 

shield : — 
In the dread name of Israel's God I come ; 
The living Lord of hosts, whom thou defiest ! 
Yet though no shield I bring, no arms except 
These five smooth stones I gather'd from the brook, 
With such a simple sling as shepherds use, — 
Yet all expos'd, defenceless as I am. 
The God I serve shall give thee up a prey 
To my victorious arm. This day I mean 
To make th' uncircumcised tribes confess 
There is a God in Israel. I will give thee. 
Spite of thy vaunted strength and giant bulk. 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor thee alone ; 
The mangled carcases of your thick hosts 
Shall spread the plains of Elah, till Philistia, 
Through all her trembling tents and flying bands. 
Shall own that Judah's God is God indeed ! 
— [ dare thee to the trial. 

OoL Follow me — 

In this good spear I trust. 

Dav, I trust in heaven ! 

The God of battle stimulates my arm, 
And fires my soul with ardour not its own. 
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Part V. 



Scene— TAg Tent of Saul. 

SauL (rising from his couch.) Oh ! that I knew 
the black and midnight arts 
Of wizard sorcery ! that I could call 
The slumb'ring spirit from the shades of hell ! 
Or, like Chaldean sages, could foreknow 
Th* event of things unacted ! I might then 
Anticipate my fortune. How I'm fallen ! 
The sport of vain chimeras, the weak slave 
Of fear and fancy ; coveting to know 
The arts obscene, which foul diviners use. 
Thick blood and moping melancholy lead 
To baleful superstition, — ^that fell fiend. 
Whose withering charms blast the fair bloom of 

virtue. 
Why did my wounded pride with scorn reject 
The wholesome truths which holy Samuel told me ? 
Why drive him from my presence ? he might now 
Raise my sunk soul, and my benighted mind 
Enlighten with religion's cheering ray. 
He dared to menace me with loss of empire ; 
And I, for that bold honesty, dismiss*d him. 
'' Another shall possess thy Uurone/' he cried : 
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" A stranger !" This unwelcome prophecy 

Has lined my crown, and strew^ my couch, with 

thorns. 
Each ray of op*ning merit I discern 
In friend or foe, distracts my troubled soul. 
Lest he should prove my rival. But this mom, 
E'en my young champion, lovely as he look'd 
In blooming valour, struck me to the soul 
With jealousy's barb'd dart, O jealousy. 
Thou ugliest fiend of hell ! thy deadly venom 
Preys on my vitals, turns the healthful hue 
Of my fresh cheek to haggard sallowness. 
And drinks my spirit up ! 

[A flourish of trumpets y shouting, ifC. 
What sounds are those ? 
The combat is decided. Hark ! again 
Those shouts proclaim it ! Now, O God of Jacob, 
If yet thou hast not quite withdrawn from Saul 
Thy li^ht and favour, prosper me this once ! 
But Abner comes ! I dread to hear his tale ! 
Fair hope, with smiling face but lingering foot, 
Has long deceived me. 

Ab, King of Israel, hail ! 

Now thou art king indeed. The youth has con- 
quered : 
Goliath's dead. 

Saul, Oh speak thy tale again. 

Lest my fond ears deceive me ! 

A h. Thy young champioi 

Has slain the giant. 

SauL Then God is gracious still, 

In spite of my offences ! But, good Abner ! 
How was it ? Tell me all. Where is my champion? 
Quick let me press him to my grateful heart. 
And pay him a king's thanks. And yet, who knom, 
This forward friend may prove an active foe ! 
No more of that. Tell me the whole, brave Abner! 
And paint the glorious acts of my young hero ! 
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Ab. Full in the centre of the camp they stood : 
Th' opposing armies ranged on either side 
In proud array. The haughty giant stalk'd, 
Stately across the valley. Next, the youth 
With modest confidence advanced. Nor pomp, 
Nor gay parade, nor martial ornament, 
His graceful form adorn 'd. Groliath straight. 
With solemn state, began the busy work 
Of dreadful preparation. In one place 
His closely-jointed mail an op'ning left 
For air, and only one : the watchful youth 
Mark'd that the beaver of his helm was up. 
Meanwhile the giant such a blow devised 
As would have crushed him. This the youth per- 
ceived, 
And from his well-directed sling quick hurFd, 
With dext'rousaim, a stone, which sunk, deep lodg'd. 
In the capacious forehead of the foe. 
Then with a cry, as loud and terrible 
As Libyan lions roaring for their young, 
Quite stunn'd, the furious giant staggered, reel'd. 
And fell : the mighty mass of man fell prone. 
With its own weight his shattered bulk was bruis'd. 
His clattering arms rang dreadful through the field. 
And the firm basis of the solid earth 
Shook. Choked with blood and dust, he curs'd 

his gods. 
And died blaspheming ! Sti'aight the victor youth 
Drew from its sheath the giant's ponderous sword, 
And from th* enormous trunk the gory head 
Furious in death he sever'd. The grim visage 
Look'd threatening still, and still frown'd horribly. 

Saul. O, glorious deed ! O, vatliant conqueror ! 

Ab. The youth so calm appeared, so nobly firm. 
So cool, yet so intrepid, that these eyes 
Ne*er saw such temperate valour so chastis'd 
By modesty. 

Saul. Thou dwell'st upon his praise 
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With needless circumstance. Twas noUy doDe; 
But others too have fought ! 

Ab. None, none so bravdj. 

Saul. What followed next ? 

Ab. The shouting bradiln 

On the Philistines rush'd, and still pursue 
Their routed remnants. In dismay, their bands 
Disordered fly, while shouts of loud acclaim 
Pursue their brave deliverer. Lo, he comes ! 
Bearing the giant's head and shining sword. 
His well-earned trophies. 

Saul, Abner, David. 

[David bearing Goliath's head and sward. A 
kneels, and lays both at Saul's yeetJ] 

Saul. Welcome to my heart, 

My glorious champion ! My deliverer, welcome! 
How shall I speak the swelling gratitude 
Of my full heart ! or give thee the high praue 
Thy gallant deeds deserve ! 

Dav. O mighty king ! 

Sweet is the breath of praise when given by thoM 
Whose own high merit claims the praise they give. 
But let not this one prosperous event. 
By Heav'n directed, be ascrib'd to me ; 
I might have fought with equal skill and courage, 
And not have gain'd this conquest ; then had fj^^i^ 
Harsh obloquy, and foul disgrace befall'n me : 
But prosperous fortune gains the praise of valour. 

Saul. I like not this. In every thing superior! 
He soars above me (aside.) Modest youth, thoo'n 

right. 
And fortune, as thou say*st, deserves the praise 
We give to human valour. 

Dav. Rather say 

The God of hosts deserves it. 

Saul. Tell me, youth. 

What is thy name, and what thy father's house ? 
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iJav. My name is David ; Jesse is my sire ; 
An humble Bethlehemite of Judah's tribe. 

SauL David, the son of Jesse ! Sure, that name 
Has been familiar to me. Nay, thy voice. 
Thy form, and features, I remember too, 
Though faint and indistinctly. 

Ab* In this hero 

Behold thy sweet musician ; he whose harp 
Expeird the melancholy fiend, whose power 
Enslav'd thy spirit. 

SauL This the modest youth, 

Whom for his skill and virtues I preferred 
To bear my armour ? 

Dav» I am he, O king! 

SauL Why this concealment? tell me, valiant 
David, 
Why didst thou hide thy birth and name till now ! 

Dav. O king! I would not aught from favour 
claim. 
Or on remember'd services presume ; 
But on the strength of my own actions stand^ 
Ungraced and unsupported. 

Ab, Well he merits 

The honours which await him. Why, O king, 
Dost thou delay to bless his doubting heart 
With his well-earn*d rewards ? Thy lovely daughter, 
By right of conquest his ! 

Saul {to David.) True : thou hast won her. 

She shall be thine. Yes, a king's word is past. 

Dav, O boundless blessing ! What ! shall she be 
mine. 
For whom contending monarchs might renounce 
Their slighted crowns ! 

[Sounds of musical instruments heard at a distance. 
Shouting and singing, A grand procession. Chorus 
of Hebrew women,] 

SauL How's this? what sounds of joy 
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Salute my ears ? What means this needless pomp 
This merry sound of tabret and of harp ? 
What mean these idle instruments of triumph ? 
These women, who in fair procession movey 
Making sweet melody ? 

Ab. To pay due honour 

To David are they come. 

Saul (aside,) A riyal's praise 

Is discord to my ear ! They might have spar'd 
This idle pageantry ; it wounds my soul i 

[Martial symphony : after which Chorus of Worn 

sing,] 

I. 

Prepare ! your festal rites prepare ! 

Let your triumphs rend the air ! 

Idol gods shall reign no more : 

We the living Lord adore ! 
Let heathen hosts on human helps repose. 
Since Israel's God has routed Israel's foes. 

II. 

Let remotest nations know 

Proud Goliath's overthrow. 

Fallen, Philistia, is thy trust, 

Dagon mingles with the dust ! 
Who fears the Lord of glory, need not fear 
The brazen armour or the lifted spear. 

III. 

• 

See the routed squadrons fly ! 

Hark ! their clamours rend the sky ! 

Blood and carnage stain the field ! 

See, the vanquish'd nations yield ! 
Dismay and terror fill the frighten'd land. 
While conquering David routs the trembling bai 
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IV. 

Lo ! upon the tented field 

Royal Saul has thousands kill'd ! 

Lo ! upon th' ensanguin*d plain 

David has ten thousand slain ! 
Let mighty Saul his vanquished thousands tell, 
While tenfold triumphs David's victories swell. 
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SACRED DRAMA. 



How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning I How art thou cut down to the ground, who 
didst weaken the nations. Isaiah. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

Belshazzar, King of Babylon. 
NiTOCRis, the Queen-Mother. 
Courtiers, Astrologers, Parasites. 
Daniel, the Jewish prophet 
Captive Jews, &c. &c 

Scene — Babylon* Time — Night. 
The sul^ect is taken from the Fifth Chapter of the prophet DuM. 
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BELSHAZZAR, 



Part I. 

Scene. — Near the Palace of Babylon. 

Daniel and Captive Jews. 

Dan. Parent of life aud light ! sole Source of 
good ! 
Whose tender mercies through the tide of time, 
In long successive order, have sustained, 
And sav'd the sons of Israel ! Thou, whose pow'r 
Delivered righteous Noah from the flood, 
The whelming flood, the grave of human kind ! 
Ok Thou, whose guardian care and outstretch'd hand 
Rescued young Isaac from the lifted arm, 
Rais*d at thy bidding, to devote a son. 
An only son, doom'd by his sire to die : 
(O savmg faith, by such obedience prov'd 
O blest obedience, hallow'd thus by faith !) 
Thou, who in mercy sav'dst the chosen race 
In the wild desert, and didst there sustain them 
By wonder-working love^ though they rebell'd 
And murmur*d at the miracles that sav'd them ! 
Oh hear thy servant Daniel ! hear and help ! 
Thou, whose almighty pow'r did after raise 
Successive leaders to defend our race : 
Who sen test valiant Joshua to the field, 

l2 
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Thy people's champion, to the conquering field. 
Where the revolving planet of the night. 
Suspended in her radiant round, was 8tay*d ; 
And the bright sun, arrested in his course. 
Stupendously stood still ! 

Chorus of Jews 

I. 

What ailed thee, that thou stood'st still, 
O sun ! nor did thy flaming orb decline ! 
And thou, O moon ! in Ajalon's low vale. 
Why didst thou long before thy period shine t 

II. 

Was it at Joshua's dread command, 

The leader of the Israelitish band ? 

Yes — at a mortal's bidding both stood still : 

>Twas Joshua's word, but 'twas Jehovah's will. 

III. 

What all-controlling hand had force 
To stop eternal nature's constant course ? 
The wand'ring moon to one fix'd spot confine. 
But His whose fiat gave them first to shine ? 

Dan, O Thou ! who, when thy discontented host 
Tired of Jehovah's rule, desir'd a king, 
In anger gav'st them Saul ; and then again 
Didst wrest the regal sceptre from his hand 
To give it David — David, best belov'd ! 
Illustrious David ! poet, prophet, king ; 
Thou who didst suffer Solomon the wise 
To build a glorious temple to thy name, — . 
O hear thy servants, and forgive us too ! 
If, by severe necessity compell'd. 
We worship here — ^we have no temple now : 
Altar or sanctuary, none is left. 
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Chorus of Jews. 

O Judah ! let thy captive sons deplore 

Thy far-fam*d temple's now no more ! 
Fall'n is thy sacred fane, thy glory gone ! 
Fall'n is thy temple, Solomon ! 

Ne'er did barbaric kings behold, 
With all their shining gems, their burnish'd gold, 

A fane so perfect, bright, and fair ; 
For God himself was wont t' inhabit there. 

Between the cherubim his glory stood, 
While the high-priest alone the dazzling splendour 
view'd. 

How fondly did the Tyrian artist strive 

His name to latest time should live ! 
Such wealth the stranger wonder'd to behold : 
Gold were the tablets, and the vases gold. 

Of cedar such an ample store. 
Exhausted Lebanon could yield no more. 
Bending before the Ruler of the sky. 

Well might the royal founder cry, 
Fill'd with an holy dread, a reverent fear. 
Will God in very deed inhabit here ? 

The heaven of heavens beneath his feet. 
Is for the bright inhabitant unmeet : 

Archangels prostrate wait his high commands, 
And will he deign to dwdl in temples made with 
hands ? 

Dan. Yes, thou art ever present, Pow'r Supreme ! 
Not circumscrib'd by time not fix'd to space, 
Confin'd to altars, nor to temples bound. 
In wealth, in want, in freedom, or in chains, 
In dungeons or on thrones, the faithful find thee ! 
E'en in the burning cauldron thou wast near 
To Shadrach and the holy brotherhood : 
The unhurt martyrs bless d thee in the flames ; 
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They sought and found Thee ; call'd, and Thou wast 
there. 

First Jew. How chang'd our state ! Judaby thy 
glory's fallen ! 
Thy joys for hard captivity exchanged ! 
And thy sad sons breathe the polluted air 
Of Babylon, where deities obscene 
Insult the living God ; and to his servants. 
The priests of wretched idols made with hands. 
Shew contumelious scorn. 

Dan. 'Tis heaven's high will. 

Second Jew, If I forget thee, O Jerusalem ! 
If I not fondly cherish thy lov'd image, 
E*en in the giddy hour of thoughtless mirth ; 
If I not rather view thy prostrate walls 
Than haughty Babylon's imperial towers. 
Then may my tongue refuse to frame the strains 
Of sweetest harmony ; my rude right hand 
Foiget, with sounds symphonious, to accord 
The harp of Jesse's son to Sion's songs. 

First Jew. Oft on Euphrates' ever verdant banks. 
Where drooping willows form a mournful shade. 
With all the pride which prosp'rous fortunes give. 
And all th' unfeeling mirth of happy men, 
Th' insulting Babylonians ask a song ; 
Such songs as erst in better days were sung 
By Korah's sons, or heaven-taught Asaph, set 
To loftiest measures ; then our bursting hearts 
Feel all their woes afresh ; the galling chain 
Of bondage crushes then the free-born soul 
With writhing anguish ; from the trembling lip 
Th' unfinish'd cadence falls ; and the big tear. 
While it relieves, betrays the wo-fraught soul. 
For who can view Euphrates' pleasant stream. 
Its drooping willows, and its verdant banks. 
And not to wounded memory recall 
The piny groves of fertile Palestine, 
The vales of Solyma, and Jordan's stream ! 
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Cin. Firm faith and deep submission to hig;h 
Heaven 
Will teach us to endure, without a murmur. 
What seems so hard. Think what the holy host 
Of patriarchs, saints, and prophets have sustain 'd, 
In the blest cause of truth ! And shall not we, 

men of Judah, dare what these have dared, 
And boldly pass through the refining fire 

Of fierce affliction ? Yes, be witness. Heaven ! 
Old as I am, I will not shrink at death, 
Come in what shape he may, if God so will, 
By peril to confirm and prove my faith. 
Oh ! I would dare yon den of hungry lions. 
Rather than pause to fill the task assign'd 
By wisdom iniinite. Nor think I boast: 
Not in myself, but in thy strength 1 trust. 
Spirit of God! 

First Jew, Prophet, thy ■words support. 
And raise our sinking souls. 

Dan. Dehold yon palace; 

There proud Betshazzar keeps his wanton court ! 

1 knew it once beneath another lord. 
His grandsire,' who subdued Jehoiachin, 
And hither brought sad Judah's captive tribes ; 
And with them brought the rich and precious relics 
Of our famed temple; all the holy treasure, 

The golden vases, and the sacred cups. 
Which graced, in happier times, the sanctuary. 

Second Jew. May He, to whose blest use they 
were devoted. 
Preserve them from pollution ; and once more, 
lu his own gracious time, restore the temple ! 

Dan. 1, with some favour'd youths of Jewish race, 
Was lodg'd in the king's palace, and instructed 
In all the various learning of the east : 
But He, on whose great name our fathers call'd 
Preserv'd us from the perils of a court, 
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Warn'd us to guard our youthful appetites. 

And still with holy fortitude reject 

The pamp'ring viands luxury presented ; 

Fell luxury ! more perilous to youth 

Than storms or quicksands, poverty or chains. 

Second Jew. He who can guard 'gainst the low 
baits of sense. 
Will find temptation's arrows hurtless strike 
Against the brazen shield of temperance. 
For 'tis th' inferior appetites enthral 
The man, and quench th' immortal light within him; 
The senses take the soul an easy prey, 
And sink th' imprison'd spirit into brute. 

Dan. Twice,* by the Spirit of Grod, did I expound 
The visions of the king ; his soul was touched. 
And twice did he repent, and prostrate ftdl 
Before the God of Daniel : yet again, 
Power, flattery, and prosperity undid him. 
When from the lofty ramparts of his palace 
He view'd the splendours of the royal city. 
That magazine of wealth, which proud Euphrates 
Wafts from each distant comer of the earth ; 
When he beheld the adamantine towers, 
The brazen gates, the bulwarks of his strength. 
The pendent gardens, art's stupendous work. 
The wonder of the world ! the proud Chaldean, 
Mad with th' intoxicating fumes which rise 
When uncontroird ambition grasps at once 
Dominion absolute and boundless wealth. 
Forgot he was a man, forgot his God ! 
** This mighty Babylon is mine," he cried ; 
'' My wondrous power, my godlike arm achiev'd it. 
** I scorn submission ; own no Deity 
** Above my own." While the blasphemer spoke. 
The wrath of Heaven inflicted instant vengeance : 
Stripp'd him of that bright reason he abused. 
And drove him from the cheerful haunts of men, 

* Daniel, chap. iU and iv. 
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A naked, wretched, helpless, 'senseless thing ; 
Companion of the brutes, his equals now. 

First Jew. Nor does his impious grandson, proud 
Belshazzar, 
Fall short of his ofTences ? nay, he wants 
The valiant spirit and the active soul 
Of his progenitor ; for pleasure's slave, 
Though bound in silken chains, and only tied 
In flowery fetters, seeming light and loose. 
Is more subdued than the rash casual victim 
Of anger or ambition : these indeed 
Burn with a fiercer but a short-lived fire ; 
While pleasure with a constant fiame consumes. 
War slays her thousands, but destructive pleasure, 
More fell, more fatal, her ten thousands slays : 
The young luxurious king she fondly woos 
In every shape of am'rous blandishment ; 
With adulation smooth ensnares his soul ; 
With love betrays him, and with wine inflames. 
She strews her magic poppies o*er his couch, 
And with delicious opiates charms him down. 
In fatal slumbers bound. Though Babylon 
Is now invested by the warlike troops 
Of royal Cyrus, Persia's valiant prince ; 
Who, in conjunction with the Median king, 
Darius, famed for conquest, now prepares 
To storm the city ; not th* impending horrors 
Which ever wait a siege have power to wake 
To thought or sense th' intoxicated king. 

Dan, E'en in this night of universal dread, 
A mighty army threat'ning at the gates ; 
This very night, as if in scorn of danger, 
The dissolute Belshazzar holds a feast 
Magnificently impious, meant to honour 
Belus, the favounte Babylonish idol. 
Lewd parasites compose his wanton court, 
Whose impious fiatt'ries soothe his monstrous crimes * 
They justify his vices, and extol 
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His boastful phrase, as if he were some g^. 

Whatever he says, they say ; what he commands 

Implicitly they do ; they echo back 

His blasphemies with shouts of loud acclaim ; 

And when he wounds the tortur'd ear of virtue. 

They cry " Ail hail ! Belshazzar, live for ever !" 

To-night a thousand nobles fill his hall. 

Princes, and all the dames who grace the court; 

All but his virtuous mother, sage Nitocris : 

Ah ! how unlike the impious king her son ! 

She never mingles in the midnight fray. 

Nor crowns the guilty banquet with her presence. 

The royal fair is rich in ev*ry virtue 

Which can adorn the queen, or grace the woman. 

But for the wisdom of her prudent counsels 

This wretched empire had been long undone. 

Not fam*d Semiramis, Assyria's pride. 

Could boast a brighter mind or firmer soul ; 

Beneath the gentle reign of Merodach,* 

Her royal lord, our nation tasted peace. 

Our captive monarch, sad Jehoiachin, 

Grown grey in a close prison's horrid gloom. 

He freed from bondage ; brought the hoary king 

To taste once more the long-forgotten sweets 

Of liberty and light, sustain'd his age, 

Pour*d in his wounds the lenient balm of kindneffi 

And blest his setting hour of life with peace. 

[Sound of trumpets is heard at a distaMt 

First Jew, That sound proclaims the banquet ii 
begun. 

Second Jew. Hark ! the licentious uproar gm^ 
more loud 
The vaulted roof resounds with shouts of mirth, 
And the firm palace shakes ! Retire, my friends ; 
This madness is not meet for sober ears. 
If any of our race were found so near, 
Twould but eipote us to the rude attack 

* SKIngitZZT. 
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Of ribaldry obscene and impious jests 

From these mad sons of Belial, more inflam'd 

To deeds of riot by the wanton feast. 

Dan, Here part we then! but when again to 

meet 
Who knows, save Heav*n ? Yet, my friends ! I 

feel 
An impulse more than human stir my breast. 
Rapt in prophetic vision,* I behold 
Things hid as yet from mortal sight. I see 
The dart of vengeance tremble in the air, 
Ere long to pierce the impious king. E'en now 
The desolating angel stalks abroad, 
And brandishes aloft the two-edg'd sword 
Of retribution keen ; he soon will strike, 
And Babylon shall weep as Sion wept. 
Pass but a little while, and you shall see 
This queen of cities prostrate on the earth. 
This haughty mistress of the kneeling world, 
How shall she sit dishonoured in the dust, 
In tarnish'd pomp and solitary wo ! 
How shall she shroud her glories in the dark. 
And in opprobrious silence hide her head ! 
Lament, O virgin daughter of Chaldea ! 
For thou shalt fall ! imperial queen, shalt fall ! 
No more Sidonian robes shall grace thy limbs. 
To purple garments, sackcloth shall succeed ; 
Ana sordid dust and ashes shall supply 
The od'rous nard and cassia. Thou, who saidst 
I AM, and there is none besides me : thou. 
E'en thou, imperial Babylon, shalt fall ! 
^y glory quite eclips'd ! The pleasant sound 
Of viol and of harp shall charm no more ! 
Nor sone of Syrian damsels shall be heard, 
Responsive to the lute's luxurious note : 
But the loud bittern's cry, the raven's croak. 
The bat's fell scream, the lonely owl's dull plaint, 

* 8m AtpioplMaUi of Isaiah, zlvii. and others. 
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And ev'ry hideous bird, with ominous shriek. 
Shall scare affrighted silence from thy walls : 
While desolation, snatching from the hand 
Of time the scythe of ruin, sits aloft. 
Or stalks in dreadful majesty abroad, 
I see th' exterminating fiend advance, 
Ev*n now I see her glare with horrid joy. 
See towers imperial mouldering at her touch ; 
She glances on the broken battlement. 
She eyes the crumbling column, and enjoys 
The work of ages prostrate in the dust— » 
Then, pointing to the mischiefs she has made. 
Exulting cries, This once was Babylon ! 
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Part II. 



Scene. — The Court of Belshazzar. The King 
seated on a magnificent throne. Princes, Nobles 
and Attendants. Ladies of the Court. Music. 
A superb Banquet, 

First Court, (rises and kneels.) Hail, mighty 

king. 
Second Court, Belshazzar, live for ever ; 

Third Court. Sun of the world, and light of kings, 

all hail ! 
Fourth Court. With lowly rev'rence, such as best 
becomes 
The humblest creatures of imperial power, 
Behold a thousand nobles bend before thee ! 
Princes far fam'd, and dames of high descent : 
Yet all this pride of wealth, this boast of beauty, 
Shrinks into nought before thine awful eye ! 
And lives or dies as the king frowns or smiles ! 

Bel. This is such homage as becomes your love. 
And suits the mighty monarch of mankind. 

Fifth Court. The bending world should prostrate 
thus before thee ; 
And pay not only praise but adoration ! 

Bel. (rises and conies forward.) Let dull 
philosophy preach self-denial ; 
Let envious poverty and snarling age 
Proudly declaim against the joys they know not. 
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Let the deluded Jews, who fondly hope 

Some fancied heav'n hereafter, mortify. 

And lose the actual blessings of this world 

To purchase others which may never come. 

Our gods may promise less, but give us more. 

Ill could my ardent spirit be content 

With meagre abstinence and hungry Iiope. 

Let those misjudging Israelites, who want 

The nimble spirits and the active soul. 

Call their blunt feelings virtue : let them drudge 

In regular progression, through the round 

Of formal duty and of daily toil ; 

And, when they want the genius to be happy. 

Believe their harsh austerity is goodness. 

If there be gods, they meant we should enjoy : 

Why give us else these tastes and appetites ? 

And why the means to crown them with indulgei 

To burst the feeble bonds which hold the vulgar. 

Is noble daring. 

First Court, And is therefore worthy 
The high imperial spirit of Belshazzar. 

Second Court. Behold a banquet which the | 
might share ! 

BeL To-night, my friends, your monarch shal 
blest 
With every various joy ; to-night is ours ; 
Nor shall the envious gods, who view our bliss 
And sicken as they view, to-night disturb us. 
Bring all the richest spices of the East ; 
The od'rous cassia and the drooping myrrh, 
The liquid amber and the fragrant gums ; 
Rob Gilead of its balms, Belshazzar bids. 
And leave the Arabian groves without an odour. 
Bring freshest flow'res, exhaust the blooming spi 
Twine the green myrtle with the short-liv'd rose 
And ever, as the blushing garland fades. 
We'll learn to snatch the fugitive delight. 
And grasp the flying joy ere it escape us. 
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Come — ^fill the smiling goblet for the king ; 
Belshazzar will not let a moment pass .^ 
Uiimark'd by some enjoyment ! The full bowl 
Let every guest partake ! 

[Courtiers kneel and drink. 

First Court. Here's to the king ! 

Light of the world, and glory of the earth, 
Whose word is fate ! 

Bel, Yes ; we are likest gods 

When we have power, and use it. What is wealth 
But the rich means to gratify desire ? 
I will not have a wish, a hope, a thought. 
That shall not know fruition. What is empire ? 
The privilege to punish and enjoy ; 
To feel our power in making others fear it ; . 
To taste of pleasure's cup till we grow giddy, 
And think ourselves immortal ! This is empire ! 
My ancestors scarce tasted of its joys : 
Shut from the sprightly world, and all its charms. 
In Qumbrous majesty, in sullen state 
And dull unsocial dignity they liv'd ; 
Far from the sight of an admiring world. 
That world, whose gaze makes half the charms of 

greatness ; 
They nothing knew of empire but the name, 
Or saw it in the looks of trembling slaves ; 
And all they felt of royalty was care. 
But I will see and know it of myself; 
Youth, wealth, and greatness court me to be blest. 
And power and pleasure draw with equal force 
And sweet attraction : both I will embrace 
In quick succession ; this is pleasure's day ; 
Ambition will have time to reign hereafter ; 
It is the proper appetite of age. 
The lust of power shall lord it uncontroll'd, 
When all the generous feelings grow obtuse, 
And stern dominion holds with rigid hand 
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To cherish and exalt the young idea ! (Jie drinks,) 
Ne'er did Olympian Jupiter himself 
Quaff such immortal draughts. 

First Court. What could that Canaan, 

That heaven in hope, that nothing in possession. 
That air-built bliss of the deluded Jews, 
That promis*d land of milk and flowing honey ; 
What could that fancied Paradise bestow 
To match these generous juices ? 

Bel, Hold— enough ! 

Tliou hast rous*d a thought. By Heav'n, I will 

enjoy it : 
A glorious thought ! which will exalt to rapture 
The pleasures of the banquet, and bestow 
A yet untasted relish of delight. 

First Court. What means the king ? 

BeL The Jews ! saidst thou the Jews? 

First Court. I spoke of that undone, that outcast 
people, 
Those tributary creatures of thy power. 
The captives of thy \^ill, whose very breath 
Hangs on the sovereign pleasure of the king. 

Bel. When that abandon'd race was hither 
brought, 
Were not the choicest treasures of their temple, 
(Devoted to their God, and held most precious,) 
Among the spoils which graced Nebassar's* triumpb, 
And lodg'd in Babylon ? 

First Court. O king ! they were 

Second Court. The Jews, with superstitious avc, 
behold 
These sacred symbols of their ancient faith : 
Nor has captivity abated aught 
The rev'rent love they bear these holy relics. 
Though we deride their law, and scorn their penoBii 

* The name of Nebuchadnesur not being reducible to vcffb 
I have adopted thM of NebaMar, on the authority of the iif^ 
nious and Iflvn htiah Mittored* 
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Immortal Belus^^ whom the nations own ; 

Sublime he stands in burnish'd gold. 

And richest offerings his bright altars crown. 

To-night his deity we here adore, 

And due libations speak his mighty power. 

Yet Belus' self not more we own 
Than great Belshazzar on Chaldeans tlirone. 

Great Belshazzar like a god. 

Rules the nations with a nod ! 
To great Belshazzar be the goblet crown'd ! 
Belshazzar*s name the echoing roofs rebound ! 
Bel. Enough ! the kindling rapture fires my 
brain, 
And my heart dances to the fiatt'ring sounds. 
I feel myself a god ! why not a god ? 
What were the deities our fathers worshipped ? 
What was great Nimrod, our imperial founder ? 
What greater Belus, to whose pow'r divine 
We raise to-night the banquet and the song ; 
But youthful heroes, mortal, like myself, 
Who by their daring earn'd divinity ? 
rhey were but men : nay, some were less than 

men, 
rhough now rever'd as gods. What was Anubis, 
^Vhom Egypt's sapient sons adore ? A dog ! 
\nd shall not I, young, valiant, and a king. 
Dare more ? do more ? exceed the boldest flights 
Df my progenitors ? — Fill me more wine, 

* See a very fine description of the temple of this idol. 

The tow'ri ng fane 

Of Bel, Chaldean Jove, surpassing far 

That Doric temple, which the Elean chiefs 

Rais'd to their thunderer from the spoils of war ; 

Or that Ionic, where th* Ephesian bow'd 

To Dian, queen of heaven. Eight towers arise. 

Each above each, immeasurable height, 

A monument, at once, of eastern pride 

And slavish superstition, &c. 

Judah Restored^ book i. 
M 
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To cherish and exalt the young idea ! (fie drnUU.) 
Ne'er did Olympian Jupiter himself 
QuafF such immortal draughts. 

First Court. What could that Canaan, 

That heaven in hope, that nothing in possession^ 
That air-built bliss of the deluded Jews, 
That promised land of milk and flowing honey ; 
What could that fancied Paradise bestow 
To match these generous juices ? 

BeL Hold — enough ! 

Thou hast rous'd a thought. By Heav'n, I will 

enjoy it : 
A glorious thought ! which will exalt to rapture 
The pleasures of the banquet, and bestow 
A yet untasted relish of delight. 

First Court. What means the king ? 

BeL The Jews ! saidst thou the Jews! 

First Court, I spoke of that undone, that outctft 
people, 
Those tributary creatures of thy power. 
The captives of thy >\ill, whose very breath 
Hangs on the sovereign pleasure of the king. 

BeL When that abandon'd race was hither 
brought. 
Were not the choicest treasures of their temple, 
(Devoted to their God, and held most precious,) 
Among the spoils which graced Nebassar's* triumpli 
And lodg'd in Babylon ? 

First Court, O king ! they were 

Second Court. The Jews, with superstitious awe, 
behold 
These sacred symbols of their ancient faith : 
Nor has captivity abated aught 
The rev'rent love they bear these holy relics. 
Though we deride their law, and scorn their persons 

^ The name of Nebuchadnezzar not being reducible to retit' 
I ]ia\ e adopted that of Nebassar, on the authority of the ii^ 
niou3 and learned author of Judah Restored. 
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Yet never have we yet to human use 
Devoted these rich vessels set apart 
To sacred purposes. 

Bel. I joy to hear it ! 

Go — fetch them hither. They shall grace our 

banquet. 
Does no one stir ? Belshazzar disobeyed ? 
And yet you live? Whence comes this strange 

reluctance ? 
This new-born rev'rence for the helpless Jews ? 
This fear to injure those who can't revenge it? 
Send to the sacred treasury in haste, 
Let all be hither brought ; — who answers dies. 

[ They go out. 
The mantling wine a higher joy will yield, 
Pour'd from the precious flagons which adorn'd 
Their far-fam'd temple, now in ashes laid. 
Oh ! 'twill exalt the pleasure into transport. 
To gall those whining, praying Israelites ! 
I laugh to think what wild dismay will seize them, 
When they shall learn the use that has been made 
Of all their holy trumpery ! 

[The vessels are brought in. 

Second Court. It comes ; 

A goodly shew ! how bright with gold and gems ! 
Far fitter for a youthful monarch's board 
Than the cold shrine of an unheeding God. 

Bel. Fill me that massy goblet to the brim. 
Now, Abraham ! let thy wretched race expect 
The fable of their faith to be fulfilled ; 
Their second temple, and their promised king ! 
Now will they see the God they vainly serve 
Is impotent to help ; for, had he pow'r 
To hear and grant their pray'r, he would prevent 
This profanation. 

[As the king is going to drink, thunder is heard; 
he starts from the throne, spies a hand, which 

M 2 
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writes on the wall these words, MENS, MKNE, 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN. He lets fall the goblet^ 
and stands in an attitude of speechless . horror. 
All start and seem terrified. 

First Court, (after a long pause,) Oh, tran- 
scendent horror ! 
Second Court. What may this mean ? The kmg 

is greatly moved ! 
Third Court, Nor is it strange — ^who unappall'd 
can view it? 
Those sacred cups ! I doubt we've gone too far ! 
First Court, Observe the fear-struck king! his 
starting eyes 
Roll horribly. Thrice he essay'd to speak. 
And thrice his tongue refus'd. 

Bel. {in a low trembling voice,) Ye mystic woidsl 
Thou semblance of a hand ! illusive forms ! 
Ye wild fantastic images, what are ye ? 
Dread shadows, speak ! Explain your dark intent ! 
Ye will not answer me — Alas ! I feel 
I am a mortal now — My failing limbs 
Refuse to bear me up. I am no god I 
Gods do not tremble thus — Support me, hold me : 
These loosen'd joints, these knees which smite each 

other, 
Betray Tm but a man — a weak one too ! 

First Court. In truth 'tis passing strange ; and 

full of horror! 
Bel. Send for the leam'd magicians, every sage 
Who deals in wizard spells and magic charms. 

[Some go out. 
First Court. How fares my lord the king? 
Bel. Am I a king ? 

What power have I ? Ye lying slaves, I am not. 
Oh soul-destracting sight ! but is it real ? 
Perhaps 'tis fancy all, or the wild dream 
Of mad distemperature, the fumes of wine ! 
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ril look upon't no more ! — So — now Vm well ! 

I am a king again, and know not fear. 

And yet my eyes will seek that fatal spot, 

And fondly dwell upon the sight that blasts them ! 

Again, 'tis there ! it is not fancy's work, 

I see it still ! 'tis written on the wall ! 

I see the writing, but the viewless writer. 

Who ! what is he ? Oh, horror ! horror ! horror ! 

It cannot he the God of these poor Jews ; 

For what is He, that He can thus afflict ? 

Second Court Let not my lord the king be thus 
dismay 'd. 

Third Court. Let not a phantom, an illusive 
shade, 
Disturb the peace of kim who rules the world. 

BeL No more, ye wiretch'd sycophants ! no more I 
The sweetest note which flattery now can strike. 
Harsh and discordant grates upon my soul. 
Talk not of power to one so full of fear. 
So weak, so impotent ! Look on that wall ; 
If thou wouldst soOth my soul, explain the writing, 
And thou shalt be my oracle, my god ! 
O tell me whence it came, and what it means, 
And rU believe I am again a king ! 
Friends ! Princes ! ease my troubled breast, and say 
What do the mystic characters portend ? 

First, Court, Tis not in us, O king, to ease thy 
spirit ; 
We are not skill'd in those mysterious arts 
Which wait the midnight studies of the sage ; 
But of the deep diviners thou shalt learn. 
The wise astrologers, the sage magicians. 
Who, of events unborn, take secret note. 
And hold deep commerce with the unseen world. 

Enter Astrologers, Magicians, Sfc. Sfc, 

Bel, Approach, ye sages, 'tis the king commands ! 

[They kneel. 
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Ast.UoWf mighty king of Babylon ! 
BeL Nay, rise: 

I do not need your homage, but your he^ ; 
The world may worship, you must couuBel me. 
He who declares the secret of the king, 
No common honours shall await his skill ; 
Our empire shall be tax'd for his reward. 
And he himself shall name the gift he wishes. 
A splendid scarlet robe shall grace his limbs. 
His neck a princely chain of gold adorn ; 
Meet honours for such wisdom : he shall rule 
The third in rank throughout our Babylon. 
Second Ast. Such recompense becomes Belshazzar's 
bounty. 
Let the king speak the secret of his soul ; 
Which heard, his humble creatures shall unfold. 
BeL (points to the wall,) Be'tso — look there— be- 
hold those characters ! 
Nay, do not start, for I will know their meaning ! 
Ha ! answer ; speak, or instant death awaits you ! 
What, dumb ! all dumb ! where is your boasted 
skill ? [ They confer together. 

Keep them asunder — no confederacy — 
No secret plots to make your tales agree. 
Speak slaves, and dare to let me know the worst! 

[ They kneel 
First Ast. O let the king forgive his faithful 

servants ! 
Second Ast. O mitigate our threaten*d doom of 
deatn ; 
If we declare, with mingled grief and shame. 
We cannot tell the secret of the king. 
Nor what these mystic characters portend ! 

Bel. Off with their heads ! Ye shall not live an 
hour! 
Curse on your shallow arts, your lying science ! 
Tis thus you'practise on the credulous world. 
Who think you wise because themselves are weak! 
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But, miacreants, ye shall die ! the power to punish 
Is all that I have left me of a king. 

First Court. Greatsire, suspend theirpunishmeal 
awhile 
Behold NitocriB comes, thy royal mother ! 
Enter Queen. 

Queen. my misguided son ! 

Well mayst thou wonder to hehold me here ; 
For I have ever shunn'd this scene of riot, 
Where wild intemperance and dishonoured mirth 
Hold festival impure. Yet, Belshazzar ! 
1 could not hear the wonders which befel. 
And leave thee to the workings of despair : 
For, spite of all the anguish of my soul 
At thy offences, I'm thy mother still I 
Against the solemn purpose I have form'd 
Never to mix in this unhallow'd crowd. 
The wondrous story of the mystic writing. 
Of strange and awful import, brings me here; 
If haply I may shew some likely means 
To fathom this dark mystery. 

Bel. Speak, O queen ! 

My hst'ning soul shall hang upon thy words. 
And prompt obedience follow them [ 

Queen. Then hear nu 

Among the captive tribes which hither came 
To grace Nebassar's triumph, there was brought 
A youth named Daniel, favour'd by high Heaven 
With power to look into the secret page 
Of dim futurity's mysterioua volume. 
The spirit of trie holy gods is in him ; 
No vision so obscure, so deeply hid. 
No sentence so perplex'd, but he can solve it: 
He can unfold the dark decrees of fate. 
Can trace each crooked labyrinth of thought. 
Each winding maze of doubt, and make it clear 
And palpable to sense. He twice explain'd 
The monarch's mystic dreamE. The noly aeei 
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Saw, with prophetic spirit^ what befel 
The king long after. For his wondrous skill 
He was rewarded, hooour'd, and caress'd. 
And with the rulers of Chaldea rank'd : 
Though now, alas ! thrown by, his services 
Forgotten or neglected. 

Bel. Send with speed 

A message, to command the holy man 
To meet us on the instant. 

Nit. I already 

Have sent to ask his presence at the palace ; 
And, lo ! in happy season, see he comes. 

Unter DANIEL. 

Bel. Welcome, thrice venerable sage ! approach. 
Art thou that Daniel whom my great forefather 
Brought hither with the captive tribes of Judah? 

Dan. I am, O king ! 

BeL Then pardon, holy prophet; 

Nor let a just resentment of thy wrongs. 
And long neglected merit, shut thy heart 
Against a king's request, a suppliant king ! 

Dan. The God I worship teaches to forgive. 

BeL Then let thy words bring comfort to my soul 
Fve heard the spirit of the gods is in thee ; 
That thou canst look into the fates of men, 
With prescience more than human ! 

Dan. Hold, O king! 

Wisdom is from above ; 'tis God's own gift ; 
I of myself am nothing; but from Him 
The little knowledge I possess, I hold : 
To him be all the glory ! 

Bel. Then, O Daniel ! 

If thou indeed dost boast that wondrous gift. 
That faculty divine ; look there, and tell me ! 
O say, what mean those mystic characters ? 
Remove this load of terror from my soul. 
And honours, such as kings can g^ve, await thee. 
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Thou shalt be great beyond thy soul's ambition, 
And rich above thy wildest dream of wealth : 
Clad in the scarlet robe our nobles wear. 
And graced with princely ensigns, thou shalt stand 
Near our own throne, and third within our empire. 

Dan, O mighty king, thy gifts with thee remain. 
And let thy h^h rewards on others fiedl. 
The princely ensign, nor the scarlet robe, 
Nor yet to be the third within thy realm. 
Can touch the soul of Daniel., Honour, fame. 
All that the world calls great, thy crown itself. 
Could never satisfy the vast ambition 
Of an immortal spirit ; I iaspire 
Beyond thy power of giving ; my high hopes 
Reach also to a crown — ^but 'tis a crown 
Unfading and eternal. 

First Court. ' Wondrous man ! 
Our priests teach no such notions. 

Dan, Yet, O king ! 

Though all unmoved by grandeur or by gift, 
I will unfold the high decrees of Heaven, 
And straight declare the mystery. 

BeL Speak, O prophet ! 

Dan, Prepare to hear what kings have seldom 
heard ; 
Prepare to hear what courtiers seldom tell ; 
Prepare to hear — the truth. The mighty God, 
Who rules the sceptres and the hearts of kings. 
Gave thy renown'd forefather* here to reign. 
With such extent of empire, weight of power. 
And greatness of dominion, the wide earth 
Trembled beneatli the terror of his name, 
And kingdoms stood or fell as he decreed. 
Oh ! dangerous pinnacle of power supreme ! 
Who can stand safe upon its treacherous top, 
Behold the gazing prostrate world below, 
Whom depth and distance into pigmies shrink, 

* Nebacbadnei f ar. 
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And not grow giddy ? Babylon's great king 

Forgot he was a man, a helpless man, 

Subject to pain, and sin, and death, like others! 

But who shall fight against Omnipotence ? 

Or who hath harden*d- his obdurate heart 

Against the majesty of Heav'n, and prospered ? 

fhe God he had insulted was aveng'd ; 

From empire, from the joys of social life. 

He drove him forth ; extinguished reason's lamp ; 

Quench'd that bright spark of Deity within ; 

Compeird him with the forest brutes to roam 

For scanty pasture ; and the mountain dews 

Fell, cold and wet, on his defenceless head. 

Till he confessed — let men, let monarchs hear — 

Till he confess'd, " Pride was not mcuie for man\^ 

Nit. O, awful instance of divine displeasure ! 

BeL Proceed ! my soul is wrapt in fix'd atten- 
tion ! 

Dan. O king! thy grandsire not in vain had 
sinn'd. 
If, from his error, thou hadst learnt the truth. 
The story of his fall thou oft hast heard. 
But has it taught thee wisdom ? Thou, like him, 
Hast been elate with power, and mad with pride. 
Like him, thou hast defied the living God. 
Nay, to bold thoughts hast added deeds more bold. 
Thou hast outwrought the pattern he bequeathM 

thee. 
And quite outgone example ; hast profan'd 
With impious hand, the vessels of the temple : 
Those vessels, sanctified to holiest use. 
Thou hast polluted with uuhallow'd lips. 
And made the instruments of foul debauch. 
Thou hast adored the gods of wood and stone. 
Vile, senseless deities, the work of hands. 
But He, the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
In whom exists thy life, thy soul, thy breath. 
On whom thy being hangs, thou hast denied. 
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^^ FirstCourt. (aside to the others.) With what an J 

holy boldness he reproves him ! 1 

Second CouTt. Such is the fearless confidence of | 

And such the righteous courage those maintain 
Who plead the cause of truth I The smallest word 
He utters had been death to half the court. 
Bel. Now let the mystic writing be explain'd, 
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Dan. O, mighty king 1 

Hear, then, its awful import : Heaven has nvmher'd. ; 
Tkj/ days of royalty, and soon will end them. 
Oar God has weighed thee in the even balance 
Of his own holy law, and^nds thee wanting : 
And last, thy kingdom shall be virested from thee; 
And know, the Mede and Persian shall possess it. 

Bel. {starts up.) Prophet, when shall this be ? 

Dan. In God's own time : 

Here my commission ends ; I may not utter 
More than thou'st heard : but, oh ! remember. Icing ! 
Thy days are number'd : hear, repent, and live ! 

Bel. Say, prophet, what can penitence avail ? 
If Heaven's decrees immutably are fix'd. 
Can prayers avert our fate ? 

Dan. They change o 

And thus dispose Omnipotence 'o mercy. 
'Tis man that alters ; God is stiil the same. 
Conditional are all Heaven's covenants ; 
And when th' uplifted thunder is withheld, 
Tia prayer that deprecates th' impending bolt. ' 

Good Hezekiah's* days were nomber'd too ; 
But penitence and faith were mighty pleas ; 
At mercy's throne they never plead in vain. 

[He is going. 

Bel. Stay, prophet, and receive thy promis'd gift ; 
The scarlet rube and princely chain are thine : 
And let my heralds publish through the land 
* S ChroD. xxiiii. tniab iiiviii. 
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That Daniel stands, in dignity and pow'r. 
The third in Babylon. These just rewards 
Thou well may*st claim, though sad thy prophecj! 

Qiieen. Be not deceived, my son ! nor let thyaool 
Snatch an uncertain moment*s treach*roas rest^ 
On the dread brink of that tremendous gulf 
Which yawns beneath thee. 

Dan, O unhappy king I 

Know what must happen once, may nappen soon. 
Remember that 'tis terrible to meet 
Great evils unprepared ! and, oh, Belshazzar ! 
In the wild moment of dismay and death. 
Remember thou wast warn'd ! and, oh ! remember, 
Warnings despis'd are condemnations then ! 

[Exeunt Danibl and QuBEH. 

Bel, Tis well — my soul shakes off its load of 
care : 
Tis only the obscure is terrible. 
Imagination frames events unknO¥m, 
In wild fantastic shapes of hideous ruin ; 
And what it fears, creates ! — I know the worst; 
And awful is that worst as fear could feign ; 
But distant are the ills I have to dread ! 
What is remote may be uncertain too ! 
Ha ! princes ! hope breaks in ! — ^This may not be. 

First Court. Perhaps this Daniel is in leagv 
with Persia; 
And bribed by Cyrus to report these horrors. 
To weaken and impede the mighty plans 
Of thy imperial mind ! 

Bel. 'Tis very like. 

Second Court. Return we to the banquet. 

Bel. Dare we ventnR? 

Third Court. Let not this dreaming seer dhtaA 
the king, 
Against the power of Cyrus and the Mede 
Is Babylon secure. Her brazen gates 
Mock all attempts to force them. Proud EuphiatO) 
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A watery bulwarky guards our ample city 
From all i^ailants. And within the walls 
Of this stupendous capital are lodg'd 
Such vaift provisions, such exhaustless stores, 
As a twice ten years' siege could never waste ! 
Bel. {embraces him.) My better genius \ Safe in 
such resources, 
I mock the prophet. Turn we to the banquet ! 

[As they a/re going to resume their places at the 
banquet, a dreadful uproar is heard, tumultuous 
cries, and warlike sounds. All stand terrified. 
Enter soldiers, with their swords drawn, and 
wounded. 

Sot. Oh, helpless Babylon ! Oh, wretched king ! 
Chaldea is no more, the Mede has conquered ! 
The victor Cyrus, like a mighty torrent, 
Comes rushing on, and marks his way with ruin ! 
Destruction is at hand ; escape or perish. 

Bel. Impossible ! Villain and slave, thou liest ! 
Euphrates and the brazen gates secure us. 
While those remain, Belshazzar laughs at danger 

Sol. Euphrates is diverted from its course ; 
The brazen gates are burst, the city's taken, 
Thyself a pris'ner, and thy empire lost. 

Bel. Oh, prophet ! I remember thee indeed ! 
[He runs out. They follow in the utmost confusion. 

Enter several Jews, Medes, and Babylonians. 

First Jew. He comes, he comes ! the long pre- 
dicted prince, 
Cjrnis ! the destined instrument of Heav'n 
To free our captive nation, and restore 
Jehovah's temple. Carnage marks his way 
And conquest sits upon his plume-crown'd helm! 

Second Jew. What noise is that? 
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First Jew. Hark ! 'tis Bftlshazzar's voiee! 

Bel, (without.) O soldier, spare my life, and aii 
my flight ! 
Such treasures shall reward the gentle deed 
As Persia never saw. I'll be thy slave ; 
ril yield my crown to Cyrus ; TU adore 
His gods and thine — Fll kneel and kiss thy fe^ 
And worship thee. It is not much I ask— ^ 
ril live in bondage, beggary, aud pain. 
So thou but let me live. 

SoL Die, tyrant, die ! 

Bel. O, Daniel ! Daniel ! Daniel ! 

Enter Soldier. 

Sol. Belshazzar's dead! 

The wretched king breath*d out his furious soul 
In that tremendous groan. 

First Jew. Belshazzar's dead ! 

Then, Judah, art thou free ! The tyrant's iairn! 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem is free ! 
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Part III. 



Enter Daniel and Jews. 

Bel boweth down,* and haughty Nebo stoops ! 
I The idols fall ; the god and worshipper 
I Together fall ! together they bow down ! 

Each other, or themselves they cannot save. 
i O Babylon, where is thy refuge now ? 
I Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, meant to save, 

Pervert thee ; and thy blessing is thy bane ! 

Where are thy brutish deities, Chaldea ; 

Where are thy gods of gold ? — Oh, Lord of life ! 

Thou very God ! so fall thy foes before thee ! 

First Jew. So fell beneath the terrors of Thy 
name 

The idol Chemosh, Moab's empty trust ; 

So Ammonitish Moloch sunk before Thee ; 

So fell Philistine Dagon : so shall fall. 

To time's remotest period, all thy foes. 

Triumphant Lord of hosts ! 

Dan, How chang'd our fate ! 

Not for myself, O Judah ! but for thee, 

I shed these tears of joy. For I no more 

Must view the cedars which adorn the brow 

* Isaiah, xlvi. 
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Of Syrian Lebanon ; no more shall see 
Thy pleasant stream, O Jordan ! nor the flocks 
Which whiten all the mountains of Judea ; 
No more these eyes delighted shall review 
Or Carmel's heights, or Sharon's flow'ry vales. 
I must remain in Babylon ! So Heav'n, 
To whose awards I bow me, has decreed. 
I ne'er shall see thee, Salem ! ^ am old ; 
And few and toilsome are my days to come. 
But we shall meet in those celestial climes^ 
Compared with which created glories sink ; 
Where sinners shall have power to harm no more, 
And martyr'd virtue rests her weary head. 
Though ere my day of promis'd grace shall come, 
1 shall be tried by perils strange and new ; 
Nor shall I taste of death, so have 1 leam'd, 
'Till I have seen the captive tribes restor'd. 

First Jew, And shall we view, once more, thj 
hallow'd towers, 
Imperial Salem ? 

Dan, Yes, my youthful friends ! 

You shall behold the second temple rise,* 
With grateful ecstasy : but we, your sires. 
Now bent with hoary age ; we, whose charm'd eyes, 
Beheld the matchless glories of the first, 
Should weep, rememb'ring what we once had seen, 
That model of perfection ! 

Second Jew. Never more 

Shall such a wondrous structure grace the earth ! 

Dan, Well have you borne affliction, men (rf 
Judah ! 
Well have sustain'd your portion of distress : 
And, unrepining, drank the bitter dregs 
Of adverse fortune ! Happier days await you. 
O guard against the perils of success I 
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Prosperity dissolves the yielding soul. 

And the bright sun of shining fortune melts 

The firmest virtue down. Beware, my friends, 

Be greatly cautions of prosperity I 

Defend your sliding hearts ; and, trembling, think 

How those, who buffeted aiRiction's waves 

With vigorous virtue, sunk in pleasure's calm. 

He,* who of special gprace had been allowed 

To rear the hallow'd fane to Israel's God, 

By wealth corrupted, and by ease debauch'd. 

Forsook the God to whom he rais'd the fane ; 

And, sunk in sensual sloth, consumed his days 

In vile idolatrous rites ! — Nor think, my sons. 

That virtue in sequestered solitude 

Is always found. Within the inmost soul 

The hidden tempter lurks ; nor less betrays 

In the still seeming safety of retreat, 

Than where the world her snares entangling spreads, 

More visible to sense. Guard every thought : 

Who thinks himself secure is half undone ; 

For sin, unwatch'd, may reach the sanctuary : 

^is not the place preserves us. Righteous Lot 

Stem'd the strong current of corruption's tide. 

E'en in polluted Sodom ; safe he liv'd. 

While circumspective virtue's watchful eye 

I Was anxiously awake : but in the shade. 
Far from the obvious perils which alarm. 
With palpable temptation, secret sin 

j Ensnar'd his soul ; he trusted in himself ; 

I Security betray'd him, and he fell. 

Second Jew. Thy prudent counsels in our heart 
shall live, 
As if a pen of adamant had grav'd them. 

^ First Jew. The dawn approaches ; let us part, 
mv friend. 
Secure of peace, since tyranny is fall'n ! 

* Solomon. 
6. N 
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Dan. So perish all thine enemies, O Lord ! 
So, mighty God, shall perish all who seek 
Corrupted pleasures in the turbid waves 
Of life's polluted stream, and madly quit 
The living Fountain of perennial gprace ! 
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SACRED DRAMA. 



The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the wicked 
>ineth in his stead. Proverbs of Solomon. 

On peut des plus grands rois surprendre la justice. 

Incapables de tromper, 

lis ont peine a s'^chapper 

Des pi^ges de Tartifice. 
Un coeur noble ne peut soup^onner en autrui 

La bassesse et la malice 

Qu'tl ne sent point en lui. 

Esther. Tragedie de Racine. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

Darius, king of Media and Babylon. 

Pharnaces.'I 

VCourders, enemies to DanieL 

SORANUS, J 

Araspes, a young Median lord, firtend and convert 
to Daniel. 

Daniel. 

Scene.— The City of Babylon. 

The Subject is Uken from the Sixth Chapter of the 

Prophet Daniel. 
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PART I. 



Pharnaces, Soranus. 

Phar, Yes ! — I have noted with a jealous eye, 
The power of this new favourite ! Daniel reigns. 
And not Darius ! Daniel guides the springs 
Which move this mighty empire ! High he sits, 
Supreme in favour both with prince and people ! 
Where is tlie spirit of our Median lords, 
Tamely to crouch and bend the supple knee 
To this new god ? By Mithras, 'tis too much ! 
Shall ereat Arbaces* race to Daniel bow ! 
A foreigner, a captive, and a Jew ? 
Something must be devised, and that right soon, 
To shake his credit. 

Sor. Rather hope to shake 

The mountain pine, whose twisting fibres clasp 
Hie earth, de6p rooted ! Rather hope to shake 
The Scythian Taurus from his central base ! 
No — Daniel sits too absolute in power. 
Too firm in fienroor, for the keenest shaft 
Of nicely-aiming Jealousy to reach him. 

.Phot* Rather he sits too high to sit securely 
▼^ ! he has reaeh'd that pinnacle of power 

Inch doedj IOMbii.011 depresaion's verge. 
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Hast thou then lived in courts ? hast thou grown gier 

Beneath the mask a subtle statesman wears 

To hide his secret soul, and dost not know 

That of all fickle fortune's transient gifts. 

Favour is most deceitful ? Tis a beam. 

Which darts uncertain brightness for a moment ! 

The faint, precarious, sickly shine of power ; 

Given without merit, by caprice withdrawn. 

No trifle is so small as what obtains. 

Save that which loses favour ; 'tis a breath. 

Which hangs upon a smile ! A look, a word, 

A frown, tlie air-built tower of fortune shakes, 

And down the unsubstantial fabric falls ! 

Darius, just and clement as he is. 

If I mistake not, may be wrought upon 

By prudent wiles, by flatt'ry*s pleasant cup. 

Administered with caution. 

Sor, But the means ? 

For Daniel's life (a foe must grant him that) 
Is so replete with goodness, so adorn'd 
With every virtue, so exactly squar'd 
By wisdom's nicest rules, 'twill be most hard 
Tu charge him with the shadow of ofience. 
Pure is his fame as Scythia's mountain snows, 
When not a breath pollutes them ! O Phamacesy 
I've scann'd the actions of his daily life 
With all th' industrious malice of a foe ; 
And nothing meets mine eye but deeds of honour! 
In office pure ; for equitable acts 
Renown 'd : in justice and impartial truth. 
The Grecian Themis is not more severe. 

Phar. By yon bright sun, thoa blazon'st forth b 
praise, 
As if with raiiUuip< ^ MHlresd die page 
Where these iUr RnaiKi I 

Sor. Thou mistakU 

T nnlv meant tf> fee we have 

ft nntto paint 
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His popular virtues and eclipsing merit. 
Then for devotion, and religious zeal, 
Who so renown'd as Daniel ? Of his law 
Observant in th' extreme. Thrice every day, 
With prostrate revVence, he adores his God : 
With superstitious awe his face he turns 
Tow'rds his beloved Jerusalem, as if 
Some local, partial God might there be found 
To hear his supplication. No affair 
Of state, no busmess so importunate. 
No pleasure so alluring, no employ 
Of such high import, to seduce his zeal 
From this observance due ! 

Phar. There, there he falls ! 

Enough, my friend ! His piety destroys him. 
There, at the very footstool of his Grod, 
Where he implores protection, there Til crush him. 

Sor, What means Pharnaces ? 

Phar. Ask not what I mean. 

The new idea floating in my brain 
Has yet received no form. Tis yet too soon 
To give it body, circumstance, or breath. 
The seeds of mighty deeds are laboring here, 
And struggling for a birth ! Tis near the hour 
The king is wont to summon us to council : 
Ere that, this big conception of my mind 
I'll shape to form and being. Thou, meanwhile. 
Convene our chosen friends ; for I shall need 
The aid of all your counsels, and the weight 
Of grave authority. 

Sor. Who shall be trusted ? 

Phar, With our immediate motive none, except 
A chosen band of friends, who most repine 
At Daniel's exaltation. But the scheme 
I meditate must be disclosed to all 
Who bear high office ; all our Median rulers, 
Princes and captains^ presidents and lords ; 
' ^1 must assemble, 'tis a common cause : 
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All but the young Araspes ; he inclines 

To Daniel and his God. He sits attent. 

With ravish'd ears, to listen to his lore ; 

With rev'rence names Jerusalem, and reads 

The volume of the law. No more he bows 

To hail the golden ruler of the day, 

But looks for some great prophet, greater far, 

So they pretend, than Mithras ! — From him, there* 

fore, 
Conceal whatever of injury is devised 
'Gainst Daniel. Be it too thy care to-day. 
To keep him from the council. 

Sor. Tis well thought 

^is now about the hour of Daniel's prayer : 
Araspes too is with him ! and to-day 
They will not sit in council. Haste we then 
Designs of high importance, once conceiv'd. 
Should be accomplished. Genius wliich discerns, 
And courage which achieves, despise the aid 
Of lingering circumspection. The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion, makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes ! 
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DANIELt 
Part II. 

Scene — DanieFs House. 

Daniel, Araspes. 

Ar. Proceed, proceed, thrice venerable sage ! 
Enlighten my dark mind with this new ray. 
This dawning of salvation ! Tell me more 
Of this expected King ! this Comforter ! 
This Promise of the nations ! this great Hope 
Of anxious Israel ! this unborn Prophet ! 
This Wonderful, this mighty Councellor ! 
This Everlasting Lord ! This Prince of peace ! 
This Balm of Gilead, which shall heal the wounds 
Of universal nature ! this Messiah ! 
Redeemer, Saviour, Sufferer, Victim, God ! 

Dan, Enough to animate our faith we know, 
But not enough to soothe the curious pride 
Of vain philosophy ! enough to cheer 
Our path we see, the rest is hid in clouds ; 
And heaven's own shadows rest upon the view ! 

Ar, Go on, blest sage ! I could for ever hear, 
Untired, thy admonition ! Tell me how 
I shall obtain the favour of that God 
I but begin to know, but fain would serve. 

Dan. By deep humility, by faith unfeign'd, 
By holy deeds, best proof of living faith ! 
O faith,* thou wonder-working principle, 

* Hebrews, xi. 
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Eternal substance of our present hope. 

Thou evidence of things invisible ! 

What cannot man sustain, sustained by thee ! 

The time would fail, and the bright star of day 

Would quench his beams in ocean, and resign 

His empire to the silver queen of night ; 

And she again descend the steep of heaven. 

If I should tell what wonders faith achiev'd 

By Gideon, Barak, and the holy seer, 

Elkanah's son ; the pious Gileadite, 

Ill-fated Jephthah ! He of Zorah too,* 

In strength unequall'd ; and the shepherd-king, 

Who vanquished Oath's fell giant ! Need 1 tell 

Of holy prophets, who by conqu'ring faith. 

Wrought deeds incredible to mortal sense ; 

Vanquished contending kingdoms, queird the rap 

Of furious pestilence, extinguished Are ! 

Victorious faith ! others by thee endur'd 

Exile, disgrace, captivity, and death ! 

Some, uncomplaining, bore (nor be it deem*d 

The meanest exercise of well-tried faith) 

The cruel mocking, and the bitter taunt. 

Foul obloquy, and undeserv'd reproach ; 

Despising shame, that death to human pride ! 

Ar, How shall this faith be sought ? 

Dan, By earnest prayer 

Solicit first the wisdom from above ; 
Wisdom, whose fruits are purity and peace ! 
Wisdom ! that bright intelligence, which sat 
' Supreme, when widi his golden compassesf 
Th' Eternal planned the fabric of the world 
Produced his fair idea into light, 
And said, that all was good ! Wisdom, blest bean- 
The brightness of the everlasting hght I 
The spotless mirror of the power of Grod ! 
The reflex image of th' all-perfect mind ! 
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Of glory infinite ! a cloudless light ! 
Defilement cannot touch, nor sin pollute 
Her unstain'd purity 1 Not Ophir's gold 
Nor Ethiopia's gems can match her price I 
The ruby of the mine is pale before her ! 
And, like the oil Elisha's bounty bless'd. 
She is a treasure which doth grow by use, 
And multiply by spending 1 She contains 
Within herself the sum of excellence. 
If riches are desired, wisdom is wealth ! 
If prudence, where shall keen invention find 
Artificer more cunning ? If renown, 
In her right hand it comes ! If piety, 
Are not her labours virtues ? If the lore 
Which sage experience teaches, lo ! she scans 
Antiquity's dark truths ; the past she knows. 
Anticipates the future ; not by arts 
Forbidden, of Chaldean sorcerer, 
But from the piercing ken of deep foreknowledg 
From her sure science of the human heart 
She weighs effects with causes, ends with means ; 
Resolving all into the sovereign will. 
For earthly blessings moderate be thy prayer. 
And qualified ; for light, for strength, for grace. 
Unbounded thy petition. 

Ar. Now, prophet ! 

Explain the secret doubts whicu rack my mind, 
And my weak sense confound. Give me some line 
To sound the depths of providence I O say, 
Why the ungodly prosper ? why their root 
Shoots deep, and their thick branches flourish fair, 
Ijke the green bay-tree ? why the righteous man. 
Like tender plants to shiv'ring winds expos'd, 
Is stripp'd and torn, in naked virtue bare. 
And nipp'd by cruel sorrow's biting blast? 
Explain, O Daniel, these mysterious ways 
To my faint apprehension ! For as yet 
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Tve much to learn. Fair truth's immortal sun 
Is sometimes hid in clouds ; not that her light 
Is in itself defective ; but obscured 
By my weak prejudice, imperfect faith. 
And all the thousand causes which obstruct 
The growth of goodness. 

Dan, Follow me, Araspes. 

Within, thou shalt peruse the sacred page. 
The book of life eternal ! that will shew thee 
The end of the ungodly ; thou wilt own 
How short their longest period ; wilt perceive 
How black a night succeeds their brightest day! 
Thy purged eye will see Grod is not slack. 
As men count slackness, to fulfil his word. 
Weigh well this book ; and may the Spirit of grace, 
Who stamped the seal of truth on the bless'd page, 
Descend into thy soul, remove thy doubts, 
Clear the perplexed, and solve the intricate. 
Till faith be lost in sight, and hope in joy ! 
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Part III. 

Darius on his throne — Pharnaces, Soranus, 
Princes, Presidents, and Courtiers. 

Phar. Hail ! king Darius, live for ever ! 

Bar* Welcome ! 

Welcome, my princes, presidents, and friends ? 
Now, tell me, has your wisdom aught devis'd 
To aid the commonwealth ? In our new empire, 
Subdued Chaldea, is their aught remains 
Your prudence can suggest to serve the state. 
To benefit the subject, to redress 
And raise the injured, to assist th' oppress*d. 
And humble the oppressor ? If you know, 
Speak freely, princes ! Why am I a king, 
Except to poise the awful scale of justice 
With even hand ; to minister to want ; 
To bless the nations with a liberal rule, 
Vicegerent of th' eternal Oromasdes ? 

Phar. So absolute thy wisdom, mighty king. 
All counsel were superfluous. 

Dar, Hold, Pharnaces ! 

No adulation ; 'tis the death of virtue ; 
Who flatters, is of all mankind the lowest. 
Save he who courts the flattery. Kings are men, 
As feeble and as frail as those they rule, 
And born, like them, to die. The Lydian monarch, 
Unhappy Croesus, lately sat aloft. 
Almost above mortality ; now see him ! 
Sunk to the vile condition of a slave, 
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He swells the train of Cyrus ! I, like him. 
To mis'ry am obnoxions. See this throne ; 
This royal throne the great Nebassar fiird ; 
Yet hence his pride expelFd him I Yonder wall, 
The dread terrific writing to the eyes 
Of proud Belshazzar shewed ; sad monuments 
Of heaven's tremendous vengeance ! and shall I, 
Unwarn'd by such examples, cherish pride ? 
Yet to their dire calamities I owe 
The brightest gem that glistens in my crown. 
Sage Daniel. If my speech have aught of worthi 
Or if my life with aught of good be gpraced. 
To him alone 1 owe it. 

Sor. {aside to Phamaces,) Now, PhanM 

Will he run o'er, and dwell upon his praise. 
As if we ne'er had hetird it ; nay, will swell 
The nauseous catalogue with many a virtue 
His own fond fancy coins. 

Phar, O great Darini! 

Let thine unworthy servant's words find grace, 
And meet acceptance in his royal ear 
Who subjugates the East! Let not the king 
With anger hear my prayer. 

Dar. Phamaces, speak ! 

I know thou lov'st me ; I but meant to chide 
Thy flatt'ry, not reprove thee for thy zeal. 
Speak boldly, friends, as man should speak to aifr 
Perish the barb'rous maxims of the East, 
Which basely would enslave the freebom mind, 
And plunder man of the best gift of heaven, 
His liberty of soul. 

Phar, Darius ! hear me. 

Thy princes, and the captains of thy bands. 
Thy presidents, the nobles who bear rule 
O'er provinces, and I, thine humble creature, 
Less than the least in merit, but in love, 
III zeal, and duty, equal with the first. 
We have devised a measure to confirm 
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Thy infant empire, to establish firmly 

Thy power and new dominion, and secure 

Thy growing greatness past the power of change. 

bar .1 am prepar'd to hear thee ; speak, Pharnaces. 

Phar. The wretched Babylonians long have 
groan'd 
Beneath the rule of princes, weak or rash. 
The rod of power was sway'd alike amiss 
By feeble Merodach and fierce Belshazzar. 
One let the slackened reins too loosely floa** 
Upon the people's neck, and lost his power 
By nerveless relaxation. He who followed 
Held with a tyrant's hand the cruel curb, , 
And checked the groaning nation till it bled ; 
On different rocks they met one common ruin. 
Their edicts were irresolute, their laws 
Were feebly planned, their councils ill advised ; 
Now so relax'd, and now so overstrained. 
That the tired people, wearied with the weight 
They long have borne, will soon disdain control, 
Tread on all rule, and spurn the hand that guides them 

Dar. But say, what remedy ? 

Phar. That too, O king ! 

Thy servants have provided. Hitherto 
They bear the yoke submissive. But to fix 
Thy power and their obedience, to reduce 
All hearts to thy dominion, yet avoid 
Those deeds of cruelty thy nature starts at, 
Thou shouldst begin by some imperial act 
Of absolute dominion, yet unstain*d 
By aught of barbarous. For know, O king ! 
Wholesome severity, if wisely fram'd 
With sober discipline, procures more reverence 
Than all the lenient counsels and weak measures 
Of frail irresolution. 

Dar. Now proceed 

To thy request. 

Phar. Not I, but all request it. 
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Be thy imperial edict issued straight. 
And let a firm decree be this day passed » 
Irrevocable, as our Median laws 
Ordain, that for the space of thirty days 
No subject in thy realm shall aught request 
Of god or man, except of thee, O king ! 

Dar, Wherefore this strange decree? 

Phar. Twill fix the crown 

With lasting safety on thy royal brow. 
And, by a bloodless means, preserve th* obedience 
Of this new empire. Think now much 'twill raiie 
Thy high renown ! Twill make thy name revered 
And popular beyond example. What ! 
To be as heaven, dispensing good and ill 
For thirty days I With thine own ears to hear 
Thy people's wants, with thine own lib'ral hands 
To bless thy suppliant subjects ! O Darius ! 
Thou'lt seem as bounteous as a giving^ god ! 
And reign in every heart in Babylon 
As well as Media \ What a glorious state. 
To be the sovereign arbiter of good ! 
The first efficient cause of happiness ! 
To scatter mercies with a plenteous hand. 
And to be blest thyself in blessing others! 

Dar, Is this the general wish ? 

[Princes and courtiers hd 

Chief Pres. Of one, of alL 

Behold thy princes, presidents, and lords, 
Thy counsellors, and captains ! See, O king 

[presenting the M 

Behold the instrument our zeal has drawn ; 
The edict is prepar*d. We only wait 
The confirmation of thy gracious word. 
And thy imperial signet. 

-Da^« Say, Pharnaces, 

What penalty awaits the man who dares 
Transgress our mandate ? 

Phar. Instant death, kiK 
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This statute says, *^ Should any subject dare 
Petition for the space of thirty days, 
Of God or man, except of thee, O king ! 
He shall be thrown into yon dreadful den 
Of hungry lions !*' 

Dar. Hold ! Methinks a deed 

Of such importance should be wisely weigh'd. 

Phar. We have revolv'd it, mighty king! with 
care. 
With closest scrutiny. On us devolve 
Whatever blame occurs ! 

Dar. Vm satisfied. 

Then to your wisdom I commit me, princes. 
Behold the royal signet : see, 'tis done. 

Phar. {aside.) There Daniel fell! That signet 
sealed his doom. 

Dar. {after a pause,) Let me reflect — Sure I 
have been too rash ! 
Why such intemperate haste ? But you are wise ; 
And would not counsel this severe decree 
But for the wisest purpose. Yet, methinks, 
I might have weigh'd, and in my mind revolv'd 
Thb statute, ere, the royal signet stamp'd. 
It had been past repeal. Sage Daniel too ! 
"flj counsellor, my guide, my well-tried friend, 
He should have been consulted ; he whose wisdom 
I still have found oracular. 

Phar. Mighty king ! 

"Tis as it should be. The decree is past 
Irrevocable, as the stedfast law 
Of Mede and Persian, which can never change. 
Those who observe it live, as is most meet, 
High in thy grace ; — who violate it, die. 
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DANIEL. 



Part IV. 



Scene. - Daniel's House. 

Daniel, Araspes. 

Ar, Oh, holy Daniel ! prophet, father, friend, 
I come, the wretched messenger of ill ! 
Thy foes com plot thy death. For what can mean 
This new-made law, extorted from the king 
Almost by force ? What can it mean, O Daniel, 
But to involve thee in the toils they spread 
To snare thy precious life ? 

Dan. How ! was the king 

Consenting to this edict ? 

Ar. They surprised 

His easy nature ; took him when his heart 
Was softened by their blandishments. They wore 
The mask of public virtue, to deceive him. 
Beneath the specious name of general good. 
They wrought him to their purposes : no time 
Allow'd him to deliberate. One short hour. 
Another moment; and his soul had gaih'd 
Her natural tone of virtue. 

Dan. That great Pow'r, 

Who suffers evil, only to produce 
Some unseen good, permits that this should be *. 
And, He permitting, I, well pleas'd, resign. 
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Retire, my friend : this is my second hour 
Of daily prayV. Anon we'll meet again. 
Here, in the open face of that bright sun 
Thy fathers worshipp*d, will I offer up, 
As is my rule, petition to our God, 
For thee, for me, for Solyma, for all ! 

Ar, Oh, stay ! what mean*st thou ! sure thou 
hast not heard 
The edict of the king ? I thought, but now. 
Thou knew'st its purport. It expressly says, 
That no petition henceforth shall be made. 
For thirty days, save only to the king ; 
Nor pray*r nor intercession shall be heard 
Of any God or man, but of Darius. 

Dan, And think'st thou then my rev'rence for the 
king. 
Good as he is, shall tempt me to renounce 
My sworn allegiance to the King of kings ? 
Hast thou commanded legions ? strove in battle. 
Defied the face of danger, mock'd at death 
In all its frightful forms, and tremblest now ? 
Come, learn of me ; I'll teach thee to be bold. 
Though sword I never drew ! Fear not, Arapses, 
The feeble vengeance of a mortal man, 
Whose breath is in his nostrils ; for wherein 
Is he to be accounted of? but fear 
Th' awaken 'd vengeance of the living Lord ; 
He who can plunge the everlasting soul 
In infinite perdition ! 

Ar. Then, O Daniel ! 

If thou persist to disobey the edict, 
Retire, and hide thee from the prying eyes 
Of busy malice ! 

Dan, He who is asham'd 

To vindicate the honour of his God, 
Of him the living Lord shall be asham*d 
"When he shall judge the tribes I 

Ar. Yet, O remember, 

02 
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Oft have I heard thee say, the secret heart 

Is fair devotion's temple ; there the saint. 

E'en on that living altar, lights the flame 

Of purest sacrifice, which bums unseen. 

Not unaccepted. — I remember too. 

When Syrian Naaman,* by Elisha's hand. 

Was cleans'd from foul pollution, and his mindi 

Enlightened by the miracle, confessed 

The Almighty God of Jacob ; that he deem*d it 

No flagrant violation of his faith 

To bend at Rimmon's shrine ; nor did the seer 

Forbid the rite external. 

Dan. Know, Araspes, 

Heav'n deigns to suit our trials to our strength : 
A recent convert, feeble in his faith, 
Naaman, perhaps, had sunk beneath the weight 
Of so severe a duty. Gracious Heav*n 
Forbears to bruise the reed, or quench the flax 
When feeble and expirhig. But shall I, 
Shall Daniel, shall the servant of the Lord, 
A vet'ran in his cause — long train'd to know 
And do his will — long exercis'd in wo. 
Bred in captivity, and bom to suffer ; 
Shall I, from known, from certain duty shrink, 
To shun a tlireaten*d danger ? O, Araspes ! 
Shall I, advanced in age, in zeal decline ? 
Grow careless as 1 reach my journey's end ? 
And slacken in my pace, the goal in view ? 
Perish discretion, when it interferes 
With duty ! Perish the false policy 
Of human wit, which would commute our safety 
With God's eternal honour 1 Shall His law 
Be set at nought, that I may live at ease ? 
How would the heathen triumph, should I fall 
Through coward fear ! How would God*s enemia 
Insultingly blaspheme ! 

♦ 2 Kings, V. 
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Ar, Yet, think a moment. 

Dan. No ! — 

Where evil may be done, 'tis right to ponder ; 
Where only suffer* d^ know, the shortest pause 
Is much too long. Had gi*eat Darius paus*d, 
This ill had been prevented . But for me, 
Araspes, to deliberate is to sin. 

Ar. Think of thy pow'r, thy favour with Darius : 
Think of thy life's importance to the tribes, 
Scarce yet returned in safety. Live I oh, live ! 
To serve the cause of God. 

Dan, God will himself 

Sustain his righteous cause. He knows to raise 
Fit instruments to serve him. Know, Araspes, 
He does not need our crimes to help his cause, 
Nor does his equitable law permit 
A sinful act, from the preposterous plea 
That good may follow it. For me, my friend. 
The spac^ious earth holds not a bait to tempt me. 
What would it profit me, if I should gain 
Imperial Ecbatan, th' extended land 
Of fruitful Media, nay, the world's wide empire, 
If mine eternal soul must be the price ? 
Farewell, my friend ! time presses. I have stol'n 
Some moments from my duty, to confirm 
And strengthen thy young faith. Let us fulfil 
What Heav'n enjoins, — and leave to Heav'n th* 
event. 
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Part V. 



Scene— TAc Palace. 



Pharnaces, Soranus. 

Phar, Tis done — success has crown'd < 
scheme, Soranus ; 
And Daniel falls into the deep-laid toils 
Our prudence spread. 

Sor. That he should fall so so 

Astonishes e'en me. What ! not a day ! 
What ! not a single moment to defer 
His rash devotions ? Madly thus to rush 
On certain peril quite transcends belief! 
When happened it, Pharnaces ? 

Phar. On the instant : 

Scarce is the deed accomplished. As he made 
His ostentatious prayer, e'en in the face 
Of the bright god of day, all Babylon 
Beheld the insult offered to Darius. 
For, as in bold defiance of the law, 
His windows were not closed. Our chosen banc 
Whom we had placed to note him, straig 

rush'd in. 
And seiz'd him in the warmth of his blmd zeal. 
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Ere half his prayer was finished. Young Araspes, 
With all the wild extravagance of grief, 
Prays, weeps, and threatens. Daniel silent stands. 
With patient resignation, and prepares 
To follow them. But see, the king approaches. 
Sor, How's, this? deep sorrow sits upon his 
brow! 
And stem resentment fires his angry eye. 

Enter Darius. 

Dar. O, deep-laid stratagem ! O, artful wile ! 
To take me unprepar'd, to wound my heart, 
E'en where it feels most tenderly, in friendship ! 
To stab my fame ! to hold me up a mark 
To future ages, for the perjur'd prince 
Who slew the friend he lov'd ! O Daniel, Daniel, 
Who now shall trust Darius ? Not a slave 
In my wide empire, from the Indian main 
To the cold Caspian, but is more at ease 
Than I, his monarch. Yes ! IVe done a deed 
Will blot my honour with eternal stain ! 
Phamaces ! O, thou hoary sycophant ! 
Thou wily politician ! thou hast snared 
Thy unsuspecting master. 

Phar, Great Darius, 

Let not resentment blind thy royal eyes. 
In what am I to blame ? who could suspect 
This obstinate resistance to the law ? 
Who could foresee that Daniel would perforce 
Oppose the king's decree ? 

Dar, Thou, thou forsaw'st it ! 

Thou knew*st his righteous soul would ne'er endure 
So long an interval of prayer. But I, 
Deluded king ! 'twas I should have foreseen 
His stedfast piety. I should have thought 
Your earnest warmth had some more secret source. 
Something that touch'd you nearer than your love, 
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Your well-feign'd zeal, for me . — I should hare knon 

When selfish politicians, hacknied long 

In fraud and artifice, affect a glow 

Of patriot fervour, or fond loyalty. 

Which scorns all shew of interest, that's the maatBi 

To watch their crooked piojects. Well dsi 

know'st 
How dear I held him ; how I prized his truth! 
Did I not choose him from a subject world, 
Unbless'd by fortune, and by birth ungraced, 
A captive and a Jew ? Did I not love him ? 
Was he not rich in independent worth ? 
And great in native goodness? That undid him! 
There, there he fell ! If he had been less great, 
He had been safe. Thou couldst not bear his bri^ 

ness ; 
The lustre of his virtues quite obscured 
And dimm*d thy fainter merit. Rash old man! 
Go, and devise some means to set me free 
From this dread load of guilt ! Go, set at work 
Thy plotting genius to redeem the life 
Of venerable Daniel ! 

Phar. Tis too late. 

He has offended 'gainst the new decree ; 
Has dared to make petition to his God, 
Although the dreadful sentence of the act 
Full well he knew. And by th' establish'd law 
Of Media, by that law irrevocable. 
Which he has dared to violate, he dies ! 

Dar. Impiety ! presumption ! monstrous law ! 
Irrevocable ? Is there aught on earth 
Deserves that name ? Th' eternal laws alone 
Of Oromasdes are unchangeable ! 
All human projects are so faintly framed. 
So feebly plann'd, so liable to change. 
So mix'd with error in their very form. 
That mutable and mortal are the same. 
But where is Daniel ? Whpiefore comes he not 
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Lf To load me with reproaches ? to upbraid me 

L^ With all the wrongs my barb'rous haste has done 

^ him. 

Where is he ? 
^ Phar. He prepares to meet his fate. 

I This hour he dies, for so the act decrees. 

Dar. Suspend the bloody sentence. Bring him 
• hither. 

^ Or rather let me seek him, and implore 

His dying pardon, and his parting prayer. 
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DANIEL. 
Part VI. 

Scene — DanieVs House, 

Daniel, Araspes. 

Ar. Still let me follow thee ; still let me hear 
The voice of wisdom, ere the silver cord 
By death's cold hand be loosen'd. 

Dan. Now I'm ready ! 

No grief ; no woman's weakness, good Araspes ! 
Thou shouldst rejoice my pilgrimage is o'er. 
And the blest haven of repose in view. 

Ar, And must I lose thee, Daniel ? must thou 
die? 

Dan. And what is death, my friend, that I Should 
fear it ! 
To die ! why, 'tis to triumph ; 'tis to join 
The great assembly of the good and just ; 
Immortal worthies, heroes, prophets, saints ! 
Oh ! 'tis to join the band of holy men 
Made perfect by their sufferings ! Tis to meet 
My great progenitors ! *Tis to behold 
Th' illustrious patriarchs ; they, with whom the 

Lord 
Deign'd hold familiar converse ! • Tis to see 
Bless'd Noah and his children, once a world ! 
Tis to behold, oh ! rapture to conceive ! 
Those we have known, and lov'd, and lost below ! 
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Bold Azariah, and the band of brothers, 

Who sought, in bloom of youth, the scorching 

flames ! 
Nor shall we see heroic men alone, 
Champions who fought the fight of faith on earth ; 
But heavenly conquerors, angelic hosts, 
Michael and his bright legions, who subdued 
The foes of truth ! To join their blest employ 
Of love and praise ! to the high melodies 
Of choirs celestial to attune my voice. 
According to the golden harps of saints ! 
To join in blest hosannas to their King ! 
Whose face to see, whose glory to behold. 
Alone were heaven, though saint or seraph none 
Should meet our sight, and only God were there ! 
This is to die ! Who would not die for this ? 
Who would not die, that he might live for ever ? 

Darius, Daniel, Araspes. 

Dar, Where is he ! where is Daniel ? Let me see 
him ! 
Let me embrace that venerable form. 
Which I have doomed to glut the greedy maw 
Of furious lions ! 

Dan, King Darius, hail ! 

Dar. O, injured Daniel, can I see thee thus ! 
Thus uncomplaining ! can I bear to hea 
That when the ruffian ministers of death 
Stopp'd thy unfinished prayer, thy pious lips 
Had just invoked a blessing on Darius, 
On him who sought thy life ? Thy murderers dropt 
Tears of strange pity. Look not on me thus 
With mild benignity ! Oh ! I could bear 
The voice of keen reproach, or the strong flash 
Of fierce resentment ; but I cannot stand 
That touching silence, nor that patient eye 
Of meek respect. 

Dan, Thou art my master still. 
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Bar. I am thy murderer ! I hare 8ign*d thy detfli: 

Dan. I know thy bent of soul is honourable : 
Thou hast been gracious still I Were it not so, 
I would have met th' appointment or high Heaves 
With humble acquiescence ; but to know 
Thy will concurr'd not with thy servant's fete, 
Adds joy to resignation. 

Dar, Here I swear 

By him who sits enthron'd in yon bright sun, 
Thy blood shall be aton'd ! On these thy foes, 
Thou shalt have ample vengeance. 

Dan, Hold, O king ! 

Vengeance is mine, th' eternal Lord has said ; 
Myself will recompense, with even hand. 
The sinner for the sin. The wrath of man 
Works not the righteousness of God. 

Dar. I had hoped 

We should have trod this busy stage together 
A little longer, then have sunk to rest 
In honourable age ! Who now shall guide- 
My shattered bark in safety ? who shall now 
Direct me ? O, unhappy state of kings ! 
Tis well the robe of majesty is gay. 
Or who would put it on ? A crown ! what is it? 
It is to bear the miseries of a people ! 
To hear their murmurs, feel their discontents, 
And sink beneath a load of splendid care ! 
To have your best success ascribed to fortune, 
And fortune's failures all ascribed to you ! 
It is to sit upon a joyless height, 
To every blast of changing fete exposed I 
Too high for hope I too great for happiness ! 
For friendship too much fear*d. To all the joys 
Of social freedom, » mdearing chana 

Of liberal interchaii A unknown. 

Fate meant me an \ fc-tn the rest. 

And, though a moL ^ me with a friend; 

And I — ^have murdi 
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Dan. My hour approaches. 

Hate not my memVy, king : protect Araspes : 
£ncourage Cyrus in the holy work 
Of building ruin*d Solyma. Farewell. 

Dar, With most religious strictness Fll fulfil 
Thy last request. Araspes shall be next 
My throne and heart. Farewell ! [They embrace. 

Hear, future kings ! 
Ye unborn rulers of the nations, hear ! 
Learn from my crime, from my misfortunes learn, 
Never to trust to weak or wicked hands, 
That delegated power which Oromasdes 
Invests in monarchs for the public good. 
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DANIEL. 



Part VII. 



Scene— TAc Court of the Palace. — The sun niw| 

Darius, Araspes. 

Dar. Oh, good Araspes ! ivhat a night of honor 
To me the dawning day brings no return 
Of cheerfulness or peace ! No balmy sleep 
Has sealed these eyes, no nourishment has past 
These loathing lips, since Daniel's fate was signei 
Hear what my fruitless penitence resolves — 
The thirty days my rashness had decreed 
The edict's force should last, I will devote 
To mourning and repentance, fasting*, prayer, 
And all due rites of grief. For thirty days 
No pleasant sound of dulcimer or harp, 
Sackbut, or flute, or psaltery, shall charm 
My ear, now dead to ev'ry note of joy ! 

Ar, My grief can know no period ! 

Dar, See that deo 

There Daniel met the furious lion's rage ! 
There were the patient martyr's mangled limbs 
Torn piece-meal ! Never hide thy tears, Araspes; 
Tis virtuous sorrow, u n allay 'd, like mine, 
By guilt and fell remorse ! Let us approach : 
Who knows but that dread Pow'r to Avhom he prav'c 
So often and so fervently, has heard him ! 

[He goes to the mouth ofthedit 
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O Daniel/ servant of the living God 

He whom thou hast serv'd so long, and lov'd so 

well, 
From the devouring lion's famish'd jaw 
Can he deliver thee ? 

Dan. (from the bottom of the den.) He can — 

he has ! 
Dar, Methought I heard him speak ! 
Ar, Oh ! wondrous force 

Of strong imagination ! were thy voice 
Loud as the trumpet's blast, it could not wake him 
From that eternal sleep ! 

Dan, {in the den,) Hail ! king Darius ! 

The God I serve has shut the lion's mouth, 
To vindicate my innocence. 

Dar. He speaks ! 

He lives ! 

Ar. Tis no illusion : 'tis the sound 

Of his known voice. 

Dar, Where are my servants ? Haste, 

Fly, swift as lightning, free him from the den ; 
Release him, bring him hither ! Break the seal 
Which keeps him from me ! See, Araspes ! look ! 
See the charm'd lions !-^Mark their mild demeanour; 
Araspes, mark! — they have no power to hurt him ! 
See how they hang their heaas and smooth their 

fierceness 
At his mild aspect ! 

Ar, Who that see this sight, 

Who that in after-times shall hear this told, 
Can doubt if Daniel's God be God indeed ? 
Dar. None, none, Araspes ! 
Ar. Ah, he comes, he comes I 

Enter Daniel, followed by multitudes 

Dan. Hail, great Darius ! 

Dar. Dost thou live indeed ! 

And live unhurt ? 
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Ar, Oh, miracle of joy ! 

Dar. I scarce can trust my eyes ! How didtf 
thou 'scape ; 

Dan, That bright and glorious Beingy wlv 
vouchsafed 
Presence divine, when the three inartyr*d brothen 
Essay'd the caldron's flame, supported me ! 
E'en in the furious lions' dreadful den. 
The prisoner of hope, even there I tum'd 
To the strong hold, the bulwark of my strength, 
Ready to hear, and mighty to redeem E 

Dar, {to Ar,) Where is Phamaces ? Take tk 
hoary traitor! 
Take too Soranus, and the chief abettors 
Of this dire edict : let not one escape. 
The punishment their deep-laid hate devis'd 
For holy Daniel, on their heads shall fall 
With tenfold vengeance. To the lions' den 
I doom his vile accusers ! All their wives, 
Their children, too, shall share one common fate! 
Take care that none escape. — Gro, good Araspei. 

[Araspes goei oit 

Dan, Not so, Darius ! 

O spare the guiltless, spare the guilty too ! 
Where sin is not, to punish were unjust ; 
And where sin is, O king, there fell remorse 
Supplies the place of punishment ! 

Dar, No more ! 

My word is pass'd ! Not one request, save this, 
Shalt thou e'er make in vain. Approach, my friends: 
Araspes has already spread the tsde. 
And see what crouds advance. 

People, Long live Dariui! 

Long live great Daniel too, the people's friend ! 

Dar. Draw near, my subjects. See this hoh 
man ! 
Death had no power to harm him. Yon fell band 
Of famish'd lions, soften'd at his sight. 
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Forgot their nature, and grew tame before him. 
rhe mighty God protects his servants thus ! 
The righteous thus he rescues from the snare ! 
While fraud's artificer himself shall fall 
In the deep gulf his wily arts devise 
To snare the innocent ! 

A Court. To the same den 

Araspes bears Pharhaces and )iis friends ; 
Fall'n is their insolence ! With prayers and tears, 
And all the meanness of high-crested pride 
When adverse fortune frowns, they beg for life. 
Araspes will not hear. ** You heard not iwe," 
He cries, ** when I for Daniel's life implor'd ; 
** His God protected him ! see now if yonrs 
Will listen to your cries !*' 

Dar, Now hear, 

People and nations, languages and realms, 
O'er whom I rule ! Peace be within your walls ! 
That I may banish from the minds of men 
The rash decree gone out ; hear me resolve 
To counteract its force by one more just. 
In ev'ry kingdom of my wide-stretch d realm, 
From fair Chaldea to th' extremest bound 
Of northern Media, be my edict sent, 
And this my statute known. My heralds haste, 
And spread my royal mandate through the land. 
That all my subjects bow the ready knee 
To Daniel's God — for He alone is Lord. 
Let all adore, and tremble at His name, 
Who sits in glory unapproachable 
Above the heav'ns — above the heav'n of heav'ns ! 
His pow'r is everlasting ; and His throne, 
Founded in equity and truth, shall last 
Beyond the bounded reign of time and space, 
Through wide eternity ! With His right arm 
He saves, and who opposes ? He defends. 
And who shall injure ? In the perilous den 
He rescued Daniel from the lion's mouth: 

6. p 
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His common deeds are wonders ; all His works 
One ever-during chain of miracles ! 

Enter Araspes. 

Ar. All hail, O king ! Darius, live for ever ! 
May all thy foes be as Phamaces is ! 

Dar. Araspes, speak ! 

Ar. ' Ohy let me spare the tale ! 

Tis full of horror ! Dreadful was the sight ! 
The hungry lions, greedy for their prey, 
Devoured the wretched princes ere they reach'd 
The bottom of the den. 

Dar, Now, now confeas, 

Twas some superior hand restrained their rage 
And tamed their furious appetites. 

People. Tis true 

The God of Daniel is a mighty God ! 
He saves and He destroys. 

Ar. O friend ! O Daniel ! 

No wavVing doubts can ever more disturb 
My settled faith. 

Dan. To God be all the glory ! 
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REFLECTIONS 



OF 



KING HEZEKIAH, 

IN HIS SICKNESS. 



" S€t thine house in order, for thou shalt die." 

Isaiah, xxxviii. 
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REFLECTIONS 



OF 



KING HEZEKIAH, 

IN HIS SICKNESS. 



What, and no more? — Is this, mv soul, said I, 
My whole of being! — Must I surely die? 
Be robb'd at once of health, of strength, of time. 
Of youth's fair promise, and of pleasure's prime ? 
Shall I no more behold the face of morn, 
The cheerful daylight, and the spring's return ? 
Must I the festive bower, the banquet leave, 
For the dull chambers of the darksome grave ? 

Have I considered what it is to die ? 
In native dust with kindred worms to lie ; 
To sleep in cheerless cold neglect \ to rot I 
My body loath'd, my very name forgot I 
Not one of all those parasites, who bend 
The supple knee, their monarch to attend ! 
What, not one friend ! No, not an hireling slave 
Shall hail great Hezekiah in the grave. 
Where's he, who falsely claim'd the name of 

Great 1 
Whose eye was terror, and whose frown was fate ? 
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Who awed an hundred nations from the throne ? 
See where he lies, dumh, friendless, and alone ! 
Which grain of dust proclaims the noble birth ? 
Which is the royal particle of earth ? 
Where are the marks, the princely ensigns where ? 
Which is the slave, and which great David's heir ? 
Alas ! the beggar's ashes are not known 
From his who lately sat on Israel's throne. 

How stands my great account? My soul, 
survey 
The debt Eternal Justice bids thee pay ! 
Should 1 frail memory's records strive to blot, 
Will Heaven's tremendous reck'ning be forgot ? 
Can 1, alas ! the awful volume tear. 
Or raze one page of the dread register ? 

" Prepare thy house ^ thy heart in order set ? 
<< Prepare the Jvdge of heaven and earth to 

meet** 
So spake the warning prophet. — Awful words ! 
Which fearfully my troubled soul records. 
Am I prepared ? and can I meet my doom. 
Nor shudder at the dreaded wrath to come ? 
Is all in order set, my house, my heart ? 
Does not besetting sin still claim a part ? 
No cherish'd error, loth to quit its place. 
Obstruct within my soul the work of grace ? 
Did I each day for this great day prepare. 
By righteous deeds, by sin-subduing prayer ? 
Did I each night, each day's offence repent. 
And each unholy thought and word lament ? 
Still have these ready hands th' afflicted fed. 
And minister'd to want her daily bread ? 
The cause I knew not, did I well explore ? 
Friend, advocate, and parent of the poor ? 
Did I, to gratify some sudden gust 
Of thoughtless appetite, some impious lust 
Of pleasure or or power, such sums employ 
As would have fliish*d pale penury with joy ? 
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Did I in groves forbidden altars raise, 

Or molten gods adore, or idols praise ? 

Did my firm faith to heaven still point the way ? 

Did charity to man my actions sway ? 

Did meek-eyed patience all my steps attend ? 

Did genVous candour mark me for her friend ? 

Did I unjustly seek to build my name 

On the piled ruins of another's fame ? 

Did I abhor, as hell, th' insidious lie, 

The low deceit, th' unmanly calumny ? 

Did my fix'd soul the impious wit detest ? 

Did my firm virtue scorn th* unhallow'd jest ; 

The sneer profane, and the poor ridicule 

Of shallow infidelity's dull school ? 

Did I still live as born one day to die, 

And view th' eternal world with constant eye ? 

If so I liv'd, if so I kept thy word. 

In mercy view, in mercy hear me. Lord : 

For, oh, how strict soe'er I kept thy law, 

From mercy only all my hopes I draw ; 

My holiest deeds indulgence will require ; 

The best but to forgiveness will aspire ; 

If thou my purest services regard. 

Twill be with pardon only, not reward. 

How imperfection's stamp'd on all below ! 
How sin intrudes in all we say or do ! 
How late in all the insolence of health, 
I charm'd th' Assyrian* by my boast of wealth. 
How fondly, with elab'rate pomp displayed 
My glitt'ring treasures ! with what tnumph laid 
My gold and gems before his dazzled eyes. 
And found a rich reward in his surprise ? 
Oh, mean of soul ! can wealth elate the heart. 
Which of the man himself is not a part? 



* Thii is an anaehronism* Hesekiah did not shew his 
treasurei to the Asfyrian till after his recovery from hit 
sickness. 
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O, poverty of pride ! O, foul disgrace ! 
Disgusted Reason, blushing hides her &ce. 
Mortal, and proud ! strange contradicting terms : 
Pride for death's victim, for the prey of worms ! 
Of all the wonders which th' eventful life 
Of man presents ; of all the mental strife 
Of warring passions ; all the raging fires 
Of furious appetites and mad desires. 
Not one so strange appears as this alone. 
That man is proud of what is not his own I 

How short is human life ! the very breath , 
Which frames my words, accelerates my death. 
Of this short life how large a portion's fled — 
To what is gone I am already dead ; 
As dead to all my years and minutes past. 
As I, to what remains, shall be at last. 
Can I past miseries so far forget, 
To view my vanished years with fond regret ? 
Can I again my worn-out fancy cheat ! 
Indulge fresh hope ? solicit new deceit ? 
Of all the vanities weak man admires, 
Which greatness gives, youth hopes, or pride 

desires, 
Of these, my soul, which hast thou not enjoy'd ? 
With each, with all, thy sated pow'rs are cloy'd. 
What can I then expect from length of days ? 
More wealth, more wisdom, pleasure, health, or 

praise ? 
More pleasure ! hope not that, deluded king I 
For when did age increase of pleasure bring ? 
Is health, of years prolong'd the common boast? 
And dear-earn'd fame, is it not cheaply lost ? 
More wisdom ! that indeed were happiness ; 
That were a wish a king might well confess : 
But when did wisdom covet length of days ? 
Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise ? 
No : — ^Wisdom views with an indifferent eye 
All finite joys, all blessings bom to die. 
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The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 

Compeird to starve at an unreal feast : 

A spark, which upward tends by nature's force ; 

A stream diverted from its parent source ; 

A drop, dissever*d ft'om the boundless sea ; 

A moment, parted from eternity ; 

A pilgrim panting for the rest to come ; 

An exile, anxious for his native home. 

Why should I ask my forfeit life to save ? 
Is Heav'n unjust, which dooms me to the grave? 
Was I with hope of endless days deceiv'd ? 
Or of lov'd life am I alone bereav'd ? 
Let all the great, the rich, the learn'd, the wise, 
Let all the shades of Judah*s monarchs rise, 
And say, if genius, learning, empire, wealth. 
Youth, beauty, virtue, strength, renown, or health, 
Has once revers'd th' immutable decree 
On Adam pass*d, of man's mortality ? 
What — have these eyes ne'er seen the felon worm 
The damask cheek devour, the finish'd form ? 
On the pale rose of blasted beauty feed, 
And riot on the lip so lately red ? 
Where are our fathers ? Where th* illustrious line 
Of holy prophets, and of seers divine ? 
Live they for ever ? Do they shun the grave ? 
Or when did wisdom its professor save ? 
When did the brave escape ? When did the breath 
Of eloquence charm the dull cold ear of death ; 
When did the cunning argument avail. 
The polish'd period, or the vamish'd tale ; 
The eye of lightning, or the soul of fire. 
Which Uironging thousands crowded to admire ? 
E'en while we praise the verse, the poet dies ; 
And silent as his lyre great David lies. 
Thou, blest Isaiah ! who at God's command, 
Now speak'st repentance to a guilty land. 
Must die ! as wise and good thou hadst not been. 
As Nebat's son, who taught the land to sin ! 
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And shall I then be spared? O monstrous 
pride ! 
Shall I escape, when Solomon has died ? 
If all the worth of all the saints were vain — 
Peace, peace, my troubled soul, nor dare complain ! 
Lord, I submit. Complete thy gracious will ! 
For if thou slay me, I will trust thee still. 
O be my will so swallow'd up in thine, 
That 1 may do thy will in doing mine 
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THE 

SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS: 

A PASTORAL DRAMA FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



To rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe th' enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The gen'rous purpose in the female breast. 

Thomson. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA, 

EUPHELIA, -V 

Cleoea, f ^°"' y°""» ^^*« *»' distinction. In settdi 

Pastorella, ^ for happiness. 

LauRinda, J 

UraniAi an ancient shepherdess. 

Sylvia, "} 

> Her daughters. 
Eliza, y 

Florella, a young shepherdess. 
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TO MRS. GWATKIN. 



Dear Madam, 

As the following poem turns chiefly on the danger 
of delay or error in the important article of £du« 
cation, I know not to whom I can, with more pro* 
priety, dedicate it than to you, as the subject it 
inculcates has been one of the principal objects of 
your attention in your own family. 

Let not the name of Dedication alami you ; I am 
not going to offend you by making your eulogium. 
Panegyric is only necessary to suspseious charac- 
ters Virtue will not accept it ; Delicacy will not 
offer it. 

The friendship with which you have honoured me 
from my childhood, will, I flatter myself, induce 
you to pardon me for venturing to lay before you 
this public testimony of my esteem, and to assure you 
how much I am. 

Dear Madam, 

Your obedient 
and obliged humble servant,^ 

The Author. 
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PREFACE. 



The object of the following poem, which was written 
in very early youth, was an earnest wish to furnish 
a substitute for the very improper custom, .which 
then prevailed, of allowing plays, and those. not 
always of the purest kind, to be acted by young 
ladies in boarding schools. And it has afforded a 
serious satisfaction to the author to learn that this 
little poem, and the preceding Sacred ; Dramas, 
have very frequently been adopted, to supply the 
place of those more dangerous amusements. If it 
may be still happily instrumental in promoting a 
regard to religion and virtue in the minds of young 
persons, and afford them an innocent, and perhaps 
not altogether unuseful, amusement in the exerdse 
of recitation, the end for which it was originaUy 
composed, and the author's utmost wish in its re- 
publication, will be fully answered. 
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PROLOGUE. 



SPOKEN BY A YOUNG LADY. 



In these grave scenes, and unembellish'd strains, 
Where neither sly intrigue nor passion reigns ; 
How dare we hope an audience will approve 
A drama void of wit, and free from love ? 
Where no soft Juliet sighs, and weeps and starts, 
No fierce Roxana takes by storm your hearts ; 
No comic ridicule, no tragic swagger, 
Not one elopement, not one bowl or dagger ! 
No husband wrong*d, who trusted and believ'd, 
No father cheated, and no friend deceiv'd ; 
No libertine in glowing strains described 
No lying chambermaid that rake had bribed ; 
Nor give we, to reward the rover's life, 
The ample portion and the beauteous wife — 
Behold, to raise the manners of the age, 
The frequent moral of the scenic page ! 
And shall we then transplant these noxious scenes 
To private life ? to misses in their teens ? 
The pompous tones, the masculine attire. 
The stilts, the buskin, the dramatic fire. 
Corrupt the softness of the gentler kind. 
And taint the sweetness of the youthful mind. 
Ungovern'd passions, jealousy and rage, 
But ill become our sex, still less our age ; 
Whether we learn too well what we describe, 
Or fail the poet's meaning to imbibe; 
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In either case, your blame we justly raise. 
In either lose, or ought to lose, your praise. 
How dull, if tamely flows th' impassioned strain ! 
If well — how bad to be the thing we feign ! 
To fiix the mimic scene upon the 'heart, 
And keep the passion when we quit the part ! 

Such are the perils the dramatic muse, 
In youthful bosoms, threatens to infuse ! 
Our timid author labours to impart 
A less pernicious lesson to the heart ; 
What, though no charm of melody divine 
Smooth her round period, or adorn her line ; 
Though her unpolisnd page in vain aspires 
To emulate the graces she admires ; 
Though destitute of skill, her sole pretence 
But aims at simple truth and common sense ; 
Yet shall her honest unassuming page 
Tell that its author, in a modish age, 
Preferred plain virtue to the boast of art. 
Nor fix*d one dangerous maxim on the heart. 
Oh ! if, to crown her efforts, she could find. 
They rooted but one error from one mind ; 
If in the bosom of ingenuous youth 
They stamp'd one useful thought, one lasting truth, 
Twould be a fairer tribute to her name, 
Than loud applauses, or an empty fame. 
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THE 

SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS, 



SCENR— i4 Grove. 

EuPHEUA, Cleora, Pastorella, Laurinda. 

Cle. Welcome, ye humble vales, ye flow'ry 
shades, 
Ye crystal fountains, and ye silent glades ! 
From the gay misery of the thoughtless great, 
The walks of folly, the disease of state ; 
From scenes where daring guilt triumphant reigns, 
Its dark suspicions and its hoard of pains ; 
Where pleasure never comes without alloy, 
And art but thinly paints fallacious joy ; 
Where languor loads the day, excess the night. 
And dull satiety succeeds delight; 
Where midnight vices their fell orgies keep, 
And guilty revels scare the phantom sleep ; 
Where dissipation wears the name of bliss : 
From these we fly in search of happiness. 

Eu. Not the tir'd pilgrim, all his dangers past, 
When he descries the long-sought shrine at last, 
E'er felt a joy so pure as this fair field, 
These peaceful shades, and smiling valleys yield ; 
For, sure, these oaks, which old as Time appear, 
Proclaim Urania's lonely dwelling near. 

6. Q 
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Pas, How the description with the scene agrees ! 
Here lowly thickets, there aspiring trees ; 
The hazel copse excluding noonday's beam. 
The tufied arbor, the pellucid stream ; 
The blooming sweetbriar, and the hawthorn shade. 
The springing cowslips and the daisied mead. 
The wild luxuriance of the full-blown fields. 
Which spring prepares, and laughing summer yields! 

Eu. Here simple nature strikes th' enraptur'd 
eye 
With charms which wealth and art but ill supply ; 
The genuine graces, which without we find. 
Display the beauty of the owner's mind. 

Lau. These deep embowering shades conceal the 
cell, 
Where sage Urania and her daughters dwell : 
Florella, too, if right weVe heard the tale. 
With them resides — the lily of the vale. 

Cle, But soft ! what gentle female form appears. 
Which smiles of more than mortal beauty wears ? 
Is it the guardian genius of the grove, 
Or some fair angel from the ohoirs above ? 

Enter Florella, who speaks. 

Whom do 1 see ? ye beauteous virgins, say. 
What chance conducts your steps this lonely way ? 
Do you pursue some fa v' rite lambkin stray 'd ? 
Or do yon alders court you to their shade ? 
Declare, fair strangers ! if aright I deem. 
No rustic nymphs of vulgar rank you seem. 

Cle, No cooling shades allure our eager sight. 
Nor lambkins lost, our searching steps invite. 

Flo, Or is it, haply, yonder branching vine. 
Whose tendrils round our low-roof *d cottage twine ; 
Whose spreading height, with purple clusters crown*d, 
Attracts the gaze of every nymph around ? 
Have these lone regions aught that charms beside ? 
Yours are my shades, my flow'rs, my fleecy pride. 
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Eu, Florella ! our united thanks receive ; 
Sole proof of gratitude we have to give : 
And since you deign to ask, O courteous fair ! 
The motive of our unremitting care : 
Know then, kind maid, our joint researches tend 
To find that sovereign good of life — a friend ; 
From whom the wholesome counsel we may gain, 
How our young hearts may happiness obtain. 
By fancy's mimic pencil oft portray'd, 
Still have we woo'd the visionary maid : 
The lovely phantom mocks our eager eyes ; 
And still we chase, and still we miss the prize ! 

Cle, Long have we searched throughout this 
bounteous isle, 
With constant ardour and with ceaseless toil ; 
The various ways of various life we've tried ; 
But still the bliss we seek has been denied. 
We've sought in vain through every different state ; 
The murm'ring poor, the discontented great ; 
If peace and joy in palaces reside. 
Or in obscurer haunts delight to hide ; 
If happiness with worldly pleasures dwell. 
Or shrouds her graces in the hermit's cell ; 
If wit, if science, teach the road to bliss, 
Or torpid dulness find the joys they miss ; 
To learn this truth, we've bid a long adieu 
To all the shadows blinded men pursue. 
— We seek Urania ; whose sagacious mind 
May lead our steps this latent good to find : 
Her worth we emulate ; her virtues fire 
Our ardent hearts to be what we admire : 
For though with care she shuns the public eye, 
Yet worth like hers, unknown can never lie. 

Lau, On such a fair and faultless model form'd. 
By prudence guided and by virtue warm'd. 
Perhaps Florella can direct our youth, 
And point our footsteps to the paths of truth. 
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Flo, III would it suit my unexperienced s^ 
In such important questions to engage. 
Young as I am, unskilful to discern, 
Nor fit to teach, who yet have much to learn. 
But would you with maturer years advise. 
And reap the counsel of the truly wise, 
The dame, in whom such worth and wisdom meet. 
Dwells in the covert of yon green retreat : 
All that the world calls great she once possess'd. 
With wealth, with rank, her prosperous youth was 

/ bless'd. 
In adverse fortune, now, serene and gay, 
" Who gave," she said, ** had right to take away." 
Two lovely daughters bless her growing years. 
And, by their virtues, well repay her cares. 
With them, beneath her shelt'ring wing I liv^. 
And share the bounties she has still to give ; 
For heav'n, who in its dispensations join'd 
A narrow fortune to a noble mind. 
Has bless*d the sage Urania with a heart 
Which wisdom's noblest treasures can impart ; 
In duty's active round, each day is past 
As if she thought each day might prove her last : 
Her labours for devotion best prepare. 
And meek Devotion smooths the brow of Care. 

Pas, Then lead, Florella, to that humble shed 
Where peace resides — from courts and cities fled ! 

SONG. 
I. 

O Happiness, celestial fair. 

Our earliest hope, our latest care, 

O hear our fond request ! 
Vouchsafe, reluctant nymph, to tell 
On what sweet spot thou lov'st to dwell. 

And make us truly blest. 
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II. 

Amidst the walks of public life, 
The toils of wealth, ambition's strife, 

We long have sought in vain ; 
The crowded city's noisy din, 
And all the busy haunts of men. 

Afford but care and pain. 

III. 

Pleas'd with the soft, the soothing power 
Of calm reflection's silent hour, 

Sequester'd dost thou dwell ? 
Where care and tumult ne'er intrude. 
Dost thou reside with solitude ; 

Thy humble vot'ries tell ? 

IV. 

O Happiness, celestial fair. 

Our earliest hope, our latest care ! 

Let us not sue in vain ! 
O deign to hear our fond request, 
Come, take possession of our breast. 

And there for ever reign. 

[They retire. 

Scene — The Grove. 

Urania, Sylvia, Eliza. 
Sylvia, {singing,) 

I. 

Sweet solitude, thou placid queen. 
Of modest air, and brow serene ! 
'Tis thou inspir'st the sage's themes, 
The poet's visionary dreams. 
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II. 

Parent of virtue, nurse of thought ! 
By thee were saints and patriarchs taught ; 
Wisdom from thee her treasures drew. 
And in thy lap fair science grew. 

III. 

Whatever exalts, refines, and charms. 
Invites to thought, to virtue warms ; 
Whatever is perfect,. fair, and good. 
We owe to thee, sweet solitude ! 

IV. 

In these blest shades, O still maintain 
Thy peaceful, unmolested reign ! 
Let no disordered thoughts intrude 
On thy repose, sweet solitude ! 

V. ■ 

With thee the charm of life shall last, 
Although its rosy bloom be past ; 
Shall still endure when time shall spread 
His silver blossoms o*er my head. 

VI. 

No more with this vain world perplex'd. 
Thou shalt prepare me for the next ; 
The springs of life shall gently cease. 
And angels point the way to peace. 

Ur, Ye tender objects of maternal love. 
Ye dearest joys my widow'd heart can prove, 
Come, taste the glories of the new-born day. 
And grateful homage to its author pay ! 
Oh ! ever may this animating sight 
Convey instruction while it sheds delight ! 
Does not that sun, whose cheering beams impart 
Joy*s glad emotions to the pure in heart ; 
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Does not that vivid power teach ev'ry mind 
To be as warm, benevolent, and kind ; 
To burn with unremitted ardour still, 
Like him to execute their Maker's will ? 
Then let us, Power Supreme ! thy will adore, 
Invoke thy mercies, and proclaim thy power. 
Shalt thou these benefits in vain bestow ? 
Shall we forget the Fountain whence they flow ? 
Teach us through these to lift our hearts to Thee, 
And in the gift the bounteous Giver see. 
To view thee as thou art, all good and wise, 
Nor let thy blessings hide Thee from our eyes. 
From all obstructions clear our mental sight ; 
Pour on our souls thy beatific light ! 
Teach us thy wondrous goodness to revere. 
With love to worship, and with reverence fear ! 
In the mild works of thy benignant hand, 
As in the thunder of thy dread command. 
In common objects we neglect thy power. 
While wonders shine in every plant and flower. 
Tell me, my first, my last, my darling care, 
If you this morn have raised your hearts in prayer? 
Say, did you rise from the sweet bed of rest. 
Your God unprais'd, his holy name unblest ? 

Syl, Our hearts with gratitude and rev'rence 
fraught, 
By those pure precepts you have ever taught ; 
By your example more than precept strong, 
Of prayer and praise have tuned their matin song. 

EL With ever new delight we now attend 
The counsels of our fond maternal friend. 

Enter Florella, with EuPHELiA, Cleora,. 
Pastorella, Laurinda. 

Flo, (aside to tne ladies,) See how the goodly 
dame, with pious art, 
Makes each event a lesson to the heart ! 
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Observe the duteous list'ners how they stand ! 
Improvement and delight go hand in hand. 

Ur, But Where's Florella ? 

Flo, Here's the happy she. 

Whom Heaven most favoured when it gave her thee. 

Ur. But who are these, in whose attractive mien, 
So sweetly blended, every grace is seen* ? 
Speak, my Florella ! say the cause why here 
These beauteous damsels on our plains appear ? 

Flo, Invited hither by Urania's fame. 
To seek her friendship, to these shades they came 
Straying alone at morning's earliest dawn, 
I met them wand'ring on the distant lawn. 
Their courteous manners soon engaged my love : 
I've brought them here your sage advice to prove. 

Ur, Tell me, ye gentle nymphs, the reason tell. 
Which brings such guests to grace my lowly cell ? 
My power of serving, though indeed but small. 
Such as it is, you may command it all. 

Cle, Your counsel, your advice, is all we ask ; 
And for Urania that's no irksome task. 
Tis happiness we seek : O deign to tell 
Where the coy fugitive delights to dwell ! 

Ur, Ah, rather say where you have sought this 
guest. 
This lovely inmate of the virtuous breast ? 
Declare the various methods you've essay 'd 
To court and win the bright celestial maid. 
But first, though harsh the task, each beauteous fair 
Her ruling passion must with truth declare. 
From evil habits own'd, from faults confessed. 
Alone we trace the secrets of the breast. 

Eu, Bred in the regal splendours of a court. 
Where pleasures, dress'd in every shape, resort, 
I tried the power of pomp and costly glare. 
Nor e'er found room for thought, or time for prayer : 
In diff'rent follies every hour I spent ; 
I shunn'd reflection, yet I sought content. 
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My hours were shared betwixt the park and play^ 

And music serv'd to waste the tedious day ; 

Yet softest airs no more with joy I heard. 

If any sweeter warbler was preferred ; 

The dance succeeded, and, succeeding, tired, 

If some more graceful dancer were admired. 

No sounds but flatt'ry ever sooth'd my ear : 

Ungentle truths I knew not how to bear. 

The anxious day induced the sleepless night. 

And my vex'd spirit never knew delight. 

Coy pleasure mock'd me with delusive charms ; 

Still the thin shadow fled my clasping arms : 

Or if some actual joy I seem'd to taste. 

Another's pleasures laid my blessings waste : 

One truth I proved, that lurking envy hides 

In every heart where vanity presides. 

A fairer face would rob my soul of rest. 

And fix a scorpion in my wounded breast. 

Or, if my elegance of form prevailed, 

And haply her inferior graces fail'd ; 

Yet still some cause of wretchedness I found. 

Some barbed shaft my shattered peace to wound. 

Perhaps her gay attire exceeded mine — 

When she was finer, how could I be fine ? 

SyL Pardon my interruption, beauteous maid ! 
Can truth have prompted what you just have said ? 
What ! can the poor pre-eminence of dress 
Ease the pain*d heart, or give it happiness ? 
Or can you think your robes, though rich and fine. 
Possess intrinsic value more than mine ? 

Ur. So close our nature is to vice allied. 
Our very comforts are the source of pride ; 
And dress, so much corruption reigns within. 
Is both the consequence and cause of sin. 

Cle, Of happiness unfound I too complain, 
Sought in a different path, but sought in vain ! 
I sigh*d for fame, I languished for renown, 
I would be flattered, prais'd, admir*d, and known. 
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On daring wing my mounting spirit soar'd. 

And science through her boundless fields explor d : 

I scom'd the salique laws of pedant schools. 

Which chain oar genius down by tasteless rules : 

I long'd to burst these female bonds, which held 

My sex in awe, by vanity impelled : 

To boast each various faculty of mind, 

Thy graces, Pope ! with Johnson's learning join'd : 

Like Swift, with strongly pointed ridicule. 

To brand the villain, and abash the fool : • 

To judge with taste, with spirit to compose. 

Now mount in epic, now descend to prose ; 

To join, like Burke, the beauteous and sublime, 

Or build, with Milton's art, ** the lofty rhyme ;" 

Through fancy's fields I ranged ; I- strove to bit 

Melmoth's chaste style, and Prior's easy wit : 

Thy classic graces. Mason, to display. 

And court the muse of elegy with Gray : 

I raved of Shakspeare's flame and Dryden's rage. 

And every charm of Otway's melting page. 

J talk'd by rote the jargon of the schools, 

Of critic laws, and Aristotle's rules ; 

Of passion, sentiment, and style, and grace, 

And unities of action, time, and place. 

The daily duties of my life forgot. 

To study fiction, incident, and plot : 

Howe'er the conduct of my life might err. 

Still my dramatic plans were regular. 

Ur. Who aims at every science soon will find 
The field how vast, how limited the mind ! 

Cle, Abstruser studies soon my fancy, caught. 
The poet in th' astronomer forgot : 
The schoolmen's systems now my mind employ'd 
Their crystal spheres, their atoms and their void ; 
Newton and H alley all my soul inspired. 
And numbers less than calculations fired ; 
Descartes and Euclid shar'd my varying breast 
And plans and problems all my soul possess'd. 
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Less pleased to sing inspiring Phoebus' ray, 

Than mark the flaming comet's devious way. 

The pale moon dancing on the silver stream, 

And the mild lustre of her treihbling beam, 

No more could charm my philosophic pride', 

Which sought her influence on the flowing t^de. 

No more ideal beauties fired my thought, 

Which only facts and demonstrations sought : 

T-.et common eyes, I said, with transport view 

The earth's bright verdure, or the heaven's soft blue. 

False is the pleasure, the delight is vain, 

Colours exist but in the vulgar brain. 

I now with Locke trod metaphysic soil, 

Now chased coy nature through the tracts of Boyle : 

To win the wreath of fame, by science twin*d. 

More than the love of scienoe fir'd my mind. 

I seiz'd on learning's superficial part, 

And title>page and index got by heart ; 

Some learn'd authority I still would bring 

To grace my talk, and prove — the plainest thing : 

This the chief transport I from science drew. 

That all might know how much Cleora knew.' 

Not love, but wonder, I aspir'd to raise, 

And miss'd affection, while I grasp'd at praise. 

Pas, To me, no joys could pomp or fame impart ; 
Far softer thoughts possess'd my virgin heart. 
No prudent parent form'd my ductile youth, 
Nor led my footsteps in the paths of truth. 
Left to myself to cultivate my mind, 
Pernicious novels their soft entrance find : 
Their pois'nous influence led my mind astray : 
I sigh'd for something, what, I could not say. 
I fancied virtues which were never seen. 
And died for heroes who have never been ; 
I sicken 'd with disgust at sober sense, ' 
And loath'd the pleasures worth and truth dispense ; 
I scorn'd the manners of the world I saw; 
My gpiide was fiction, and romance my law. 
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Distemper'd thoughts my wandering fancy fill. 
Each wind a zephyr, and each brook a rill ; 
I found adventures in each common tale. 
And talk*d and sigh'd to ev'ry passing gale ; 
Convers'd with echoes, woods, and shades, and 

bow'rs, 
Cascades, and grottos, fields, and streams, and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement, more than crowds, had learn'd to 

please ; 
For treacherous leisure feeds the soft disease. 
There, plastic fancy ever moulds at will 
Th' obedient image with a dangerous skill ; 
The charming fiction, with alluring art. 
Awakes the passions, and infects the heart. 
A fancied heroine, an ideal wife ; 
I loath *d the offices of real life. 
These all were dull and tame, I long*d to prove 
The genVous ardours of unequal love ; 
Some marvel still my wayward heart must strike, 
Or prince, or peasant, each had charms alike : 
Whatever inverted nature, custom, law, 
With joy I courted, and with transport saw 
In the dull walk of virtue's quiet round. 
No aliment my fever'd fancy found, 
Each duty to perform observant still, 
But those which God and nature bade me fill. 
EL {to Urania,) O save me from the errors of 
deceit. 
And all the dangers wealth and beauty meet. 

Pas, Reason perverted, fancy on her throne. 
My soul to all my sex's softness prone ; 
I neither spoke nor look'd as mortal ought ; 
To sense abandoned, and by folly taught : 
A victim to imagination's sway, 
Which stole my health, and rest, and peace away : 
Professions, void of meaning, I receiv'd. 
And still I found them false — and still believ*d : 
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Imagin'd all who courted me, approved ; 
Who prais*d, esteem'd me ; and who flatter'd, lov'd. 
Fondly I hop*d, (now vain those hopes appear,) 
Each man was faithful, and each maid sincere. 
Still disappointment mock'd the lingering day ; 
Still new-born wishes led my soul astray. 

When in the rolling year no joy I find, 
I trust the next, the next will sure be kind. 
The next, fallacious as the last appears, 
And sehds me on to still remoter years. 
They come, they promise — ^but forget to give : 
I live not, but I still intend to live. 

At length, deceiv*d in all my schemes of bliss, 
I joined these three in search of happiness. 

EL Is this the world of which we want a sight ? 
Are these the beings who are call'd polite ? 

SyL If so, oh gracious heaven ! hear Sylvia's prayer : 
Preserve me still in humble virtue here ! 
Far from such baneful pleasures may I live. 
And keep, O keep me, from the taint they give ! 

Lau. No love of fame my torpid bosom warms, 
No fancy sooths me, and no pleasure charms ! 
Yet still remote from happiness I stray, 
No guiding star illumes my trackless way. 
My mind, nor wit misleads, nor passion goads. 
But the dire rust of indolence corrodes ; 
This eating canker, with malignant stealth, 
Destroys the vital powers of moral health. 

Till now, Tve slept on life's tumultuous tide, 
No principle of action for my guide. 
From ignorance my chief misfortunes flow ; 
I never wish'd to learn, or car'd to know. 
With ev'ry folly slow-paced time beguil'd : 
In size a woman, but m soul a child. 
In slothful ease my moments crept away, 
And busy trifles fiU'd the tedious day ; 
I liv'd extempore, as fancy fir'd. 
As chance directed, or caprice inspired : 
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Too indolent to think, too weak to choose , 

Too soft to blame, too gentle to refuse ; 

My character was stamped from those around ; 

The figures they, my mind the simple ground. 

Fashion, with monstrous forms, the canvass stain 'd, 

Till nothing of my genuine self remain'd ; 

My pliant soul from chance receiv'd its bent. 

And neither good performed, or evil meant. 

From right to wrong, from vice to virtue thrown 

No character possessing of its own. 

To shun fatigue I made my only law ; 

Yet evVy night my wasted spirits saw. 

No plan e'er mark'd the duties of the day. 

Which stole in tasteless apathy away : 

No energy informed my languid mind ! 

No joy the idle e*er must hope to find. 

Weak indecision all my actions sway'd ; 

The day was lost before the choice was made. 

Though more to folly than to guilt inclined, 
A drear vacuity possessed my mind. 
Too old with infant sports to be amus'dy 
Unfit for converse, and to books unus*d. 
The wise avoided me, they could not hear 
My senseless prattle with a patient ear. 
I sought retreat, but found, with strange surprise, 
Retreat is pleasant only to the wise ; 
The crowded world by vacant minds is sought, 
Because it saves th' expense and pain of thought 

Disgusted, restless, ev'ry plan amiss, 
I come with these in search of happiness. 

Ur, O happy they for whom, in early age. 
Enlightening knowledge spreads her lettered page ! 
Teaches each headstrong passion to control. 
And pours her lib'ral lesson on the soul ! 
Ideas grow from books, their nat*ral food. 
As aliment is changed to vital blood. 
Though faithless fortune strip her vot'ry bare. 
Though malice haunt him, and though envy tear. 
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Nor time, nor chance, nor want, can e'er destroy 
This soul-felt solace, and this bosom joy ! 

Cle. We, thus united by one common fate, 
Each discontented with her present state, 
One common scheme pursue ; resolv'd to know 
If happiness can ne'er be found below. 

Ur, Your candour, beauteous damsels, I ap- 
prove, 
Your foibles pity, and your merits love," 
But ere I say the methods you must try 
To gain the glorious prize for which you sigh. 
Your fainting strength and spirits must be cheer'd 
With a plain meal, by temperance prepar'd. 

Flo, No luxury our humble board attends ; 
But love and concord are its smiling friends. 



SONG. 

I. 

Hail, artless Simplicity, beautiful maid, 

In the genuine attractions of nature array'd ; 

Let the rich and the proud, and the gay and the vain, 

Still laugh at the graces that move in thy train. 

II. 

No charm in thy modest allurements they find ; 
The pleasures they follow a sting leave behind. 
Can criminal passion enrapture the breast 
Like virtue, with peace and serenity blest ? 

III. 

O would you Simplicity's precepts attend. 
Like us, with delight at her altar you'd bend 
The pleasures she yields would with joy be em- 
braced ; 
You'd practise from virtue, and love them from 
taste. 
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IV. 

The linnet enchants us the bushes among • 
Though cheap the musician, yet sweet is the song ; 
We catch the soft warbling in air as it floats. 
And with ecstacy hang on the ravishing notes. 

V. 

Our water is drawn from the clearest of springs, 
And our food, nor disease nor satiety brings ; 
Our mornings are cheerful, our labours are blest, 
Our ev'nings are pleasant, our nights crown'd with rest 

VI. 

From our culture yon garden its ornament finds, 
And we catch at the hint for improving our minds ; 
To live to some purpose we constantly try. 
And we mark by our actions the days as they fly. 

VIL 

Since such are the joys that Simplicity yields. 

We may well be content with our woods and our 

fields : 
How useless to us then, ye great, were your wealth, 
When without it we purchase both- pleasure and 

health ! [They retire into the cottage. 

Scene — A rural Entertainment. 

Florella, Euphelia, Cleora, Laurinda, 

Pastorella. 

Florella {sings.) 

I. 

While beauty and pleasure are now in their prime, 
And folly and fashion expect our whole time. 
Ah ! let not those phantoms our wishes engage ; 
Let us live so in youth, that we blush not in age. 
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II. 

Though the vain and the gay may allure us awhile. 
Yet let not their flattVy our prudence beguile ; 
Let us covet those charms that will never decay, 
Nor listen to all that deceivers can say. 

III. 

* How the tints of the rose and the jasmine's per- 
fume I 
** The eglantine's fragrance, the lilac's gay bloom, 
" Though fair and though fragrant unheeded may lie, 
" For that neither is sweet wnen Florella is by." 

IV. 

I sigh not for beauty, nor languish for wealth. 
But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and health; 
Then, richer than kings, and as happy as they, 
My days shall pass sweetly and swiftly away. 

V. 

When age shall steal on me, and youth is no more. 
And the moralist Time shakes his glass at my 

door. 
What charm in lost beauty or wealth should I 

find? 
My treasure, my wealth, is a sweet peace of mind. 

VI. 

That peace I'll preserve then, as pure as was given. 
And taste in my bosom an earnest of heaven ; 
Thus virtue and wisdom can warm the cold scene. 
And sixty may flourish as gay as sixteen. 

VII. 

And when long I the burden of life shall have borne. 
And death with his sickle shall cut the ripe corn, 
Resign'd to my fate, without murmur or sigh, 
I'll blesa the kind summons, and lie down and die. 
6. R 
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Eu, Thus sweetly pass the hours of rural ease ! 
Here life is bliss, and pleasures truly please ! 

Pas. With joy we view the dangers we have past, 
Assur'd we've found felicity at last. 

Flo. Esteem none happy by their outward air ; 
All have their portion of allotted care. 
Though wisdom wears the semblance of content. 
When the full heart with agony is rent. 
Secludes its anguish from the public view. 
And by secluding learns to conquer too : 
Denied the fond indulgence to complain^ 
The aching heart its peace may best regain. 
By love directed, and in mercy meant. 
Are trials suffer'd and afflictions sent ; 
To stem impetuous passion's furious tide. 
To curb the insolence of prosperous pride. 
To wean from earth, and bid our wishes soar 
To that blest clime where pain shall be no more ; 
Where wearied virtue shall for refuge fly, 
And ev'ry tear be wip'd from ev*ry eye. 

Cle, Listening to you, my heart can never cease 
To rev'rence virtue, and to sigh for peace. 

Flo. Know, e'en Urania, that accomplish'd fair, 
Whose goodness makes her Heav'n's peculiar care, 
Though born to all that affluence can bestow. 
Has felt the deep reverse of human wo ; 
Yet meek in grief, and patient in distress. 
She knew the hand that wounds has pow'r to bless. 
Grateful she bows, for what is left her still. 
To Him whose love dispenses good and ill ; 
To Him who, while his bounty thousands fed. 
Had not himself a place to lay his head ; 
To Him who, that he might our wealth insure. 
Though rich himself, consented to be poor. 
Taught by his precepts, by his practice taught. 
Her will submitted, and resigned her thought, 
Through faith, she looks beyond this dark abode 
To scenes of glory near the throne of God. 
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Enter Urania, Sylvia, Euza. 

Ur, Since, gentle nymphs, my friendship to obtain, 
You've sought with eager step this peaceful plain. 
My honest counsel wiUi attention hear, 
Though plain, well meant, imperfect,, yet sincere ; 
What from maturer years alone Fve known. 
What time has taught me, and experience shewn ; 
No polish'd phrase my artless speech will grace, 
But unaffected candour fill its place : 
My lips shall flattVy's smooth deceit refuse ; 
And truth be all the eloquence 1*11 use. 
Know then, that life's chief happiness and wo, 
From good or evil education flow ; 
And hence our future dispositions rise ; 
The vice we practise, or the good we prize. 
When pliant nature any form receives. 
That precept teaches, or example gives, 
The yielding mind with virtue should be graced, 
For first impressions seldom are effaced. 
Then holy habits, then chastis'd desires, 
Should regulate disorder'd nature's fires. 
If ignorance then her iron sway maintain, 
[f prejudice preside, or passion reign, 
If vanity preserve her native sway. 
If selfish tempers cloud the op'ning day. 
If no kind hand impetuous pride restrain, 
But for the wholesome curb we give the rein ; 
The erring principle is rooted fast 
And fix'd the habit that Uirough life may last. 

Pas, With heartfelt penitence we now deplore 
Those squander 'd hours, that time can ne'er restore. 

Ur. Euphelia sighs for flattery, dress, and show : 
Too common sources these of female wo ! 
In beauty's sphere pre-eminence to find. 
She slights the culture of th' immortal mind : 
I would not rail at beauty's charming pow'r, 
I would but have her aim at something more ; 

r2 
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The fairest symmetry of form or face, 

From intellect receives its highest grace ; 

The brightest eyes ne'er dart such piercing fires 

As when a soul irradiates and inspires. 

Beauty with reason needs not quite dispense. 

And coral lips may sure speak common sense ; 

Beauty makes virtue lovelier still appear; 

Virtue makes beauty more divinely fair ! 

Confirms its conquest o'er the willing mind, 

And those your beauties gain, your virtues bind. 

Yet would ambition's fire your bosom fill. 

Its flame repress not — ^be ambitious still ; 

Let nobler views your best attention claim. 

The object chang'd, the energy the same: 

Those very passions which our heart invade. 

If rightly pointed, blessings may be made. 

Indulge the true ambition to excel 

In that best art — the art of living well. 

But first extirpate from your youthful breast 

That rankling torment which destroys your rest : 

All other faults may take a higher aim. 

But hopeless envy must be still the same. 

Some other passions may be turn'd to good. 

But envy must subdue, or be subdued. 

This fatal gangrene to our moral life. 

Rejects all palliatives, and asks the knife ; 

Excision spared, it taints the vital part. 

And spreads its deadly venom to the heart. 

£u. Unhappy those to bliss who seek the way, 
In pow'r superior, or in splendour gay I 
Informed by thee, no more vain man shall find 
The charm of flattery taint Euphelia's mind : 
By thee instructed, still my views shall rise. 
Nor stop at any mark beneath the skies. 

Ur. In fair Laurinda's uninstructed mind, 
The want of culture, not of sense, we find. 
Whene'er you sought the good, or shunn'd the ill, 
Twas more from temper than from principle : 
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Your random life to no just rules reduced, 
'Twas chance the virtue or the vice produced. 
The casual goodness Impulse has to boast, 
Like morning dews, or transient showers, is lost ; 
While heav'n-taught virtue pours her constant tide, 
Like streams by living fountains still supplied. 

Be wisdom still, though late, your earnest care, 
Nor waste the precious hours in vain despair : 
Associate with the good, attend the sage. 
And meekly listen to experienced age. 
What, if acquirements you have fail'd to gain. 
Such as the wise may want, the bad attain ; 
Yet still Religion's sacred treasures lie 
Inviting, open, plain to ev*ry eye ; 
For ev'ry age, for ev'ry genius fit. 
Nor limited to science nor to wit ; 
Not bound by taste, to genius not confined, 
But all may learn the truths for all design'd. 
Though low the talents, and th' acquirements small, 
The gift of grace divine is free to all ; 
She calls, solicits, courts you to be blest. 
And points to mansions of eternal rest. 

And when, advanced in years, matured in sense. 
Think not with farther care you may dispense ; 
Tis fatal to the interests of the soul 
To stop the race before we've reach'd the goal ; 
For nought our higher progress can preclude 
So much as thinking we're already good. 
The human heart ne'er knows a state of rest ; 
Bad leads to worse, and better tends to best. 
We either gain or lose, we sink or rise. 
Nor rests our struggling nature till she dies : 
Then place the standard of perfection high ; 
Pursue and grasp it, e'en beyond the sky. 

Lau. Oh, that important Time could back return 
Those mis-spent hours whose loss I deeply mourn ! 
Accept, just Heav'n, my penitence sincere. 
My heartfelt anguish, and my fervent pray'r ! 
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Ura, I pity Pastorella's hapless fate. 
By nature gentle, generous, mild, and great : 
One false propension all her powers confin'd. 
And chain'd her finer faculties of mind ; 
Yet ev'ry virtue might have flourish'd there 
With early culture and maternal care. 
If good we plant not, vice will fill the place. 
And rankest weeds the richest soils deface. 
Learn how ungovern'd thouj^hts the mind pervert, 
And to disease all nourishment convert. 
Ah ! happy she, whose wisdom learns to find 
A healthful fancy, and a well-train'd mind ! 
A sick man's wildest dreams less wild are found 
Than the day-visions of a mind unsound. 
Disordered phantasies indulg'd too much. 
Like harpies, always taint whate'er they touch. 
Fly soothing solitude ! fly vain desire ! 
Fly such soft verse as fans the dangerous fire ! 
Seek action ; 'tis the scene which virtue lovei : 
The vig'rous sun not only shines, but moves. 
From sickly thoughts with quick abhorrence start, 
And rule the fancy if you'd rule the heart : 
By active goodness, by laborious schemes. 
Subdue wild visions and delusive dreams. 
No earthly good a Christian's views should bound, 
For ever rising should his aims be found. 
Leave that fictitious good your fancy feigns 
For scenes where real bliss eternal reigns : 
Look to that region of immortal joys. 
Where fear disturbs not, nor possession cloys ; 
Beyond what fancy forms of rosy bow'rs. 
Or blooming chaplets of unfading flow'rs ; 
Fairer than e'er imagination drew, 
Or poet's wannest visions ever knew. 
Press eager onward to those blissful plains 
Where life eternal* joy perpetual reigns. 

Pa9* I mourn m errors of my thoughtless youth 
And long, widi I \ traad the paths of truth. 
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Ura, Learning is all the bright Cleora*s aim ; 
She seeks the loftiest pinnacle of fame ; 
On interdicted ground presumes to stand, 
And grasps at science with a ventVous hand : 
The privilege of man she dares invade, 
And tears the chaplet from his laurePd head. 
Why found her merit on a foreign claim ? 
Why lose a substance, to acquire a name ? 
Let the proud sex possess their vaunted pow*rs ; 
Be other triumphs, other glories, ours ! 
The gentler charms which wait on female life. 
Which grace the daughter and adorn the wife, 
Be these our boast ; yet these may well admit 
Of various knowledge, and of blameless wit : 
Of sense, resulting from a nurtured mind. 
Of polish'd converse, and of taste refin'd : 
Of that quick intuition of the best. 
Which feels the graceful, and rejects the rest : 
Which finds the right by shorter ways than rules : 
An art which nature teaches — not the schools. 
Thus conq'ring Sevigne the heart obtains, 
While Dacier only admiration gains. 

Know, fair aspirer, could you even hope 
To speak like Stonhouse, or to write like Pope, 
To all the wonders of the poet's lyre, 
Join all that taste can add, or wit inspire. 
With ev'ry various pow'r of learning fraught. 
The flow of style, and the sublime of thought ; 
Yet, if the milder graces of the mind, 
Graces peculiar to the sex designed, 
Grood-nature, patience, sweetness void of art ; 
If these embellish'd not your virgin heart. 
You mieht be dazzling, but not truly bright ; 
Might glare, but not emit a useful light ; 
A meteor, not a itar, you would appear ; 
For woman ahineB but in her proper sphere. 
Accom{d]8bm6nts by heav'n were sure designed 
Leas tp udom than to amend the mind ; 
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Each should contribute to this gen'ral end. 
And all to virtue, as their centre, tend. 
Th' acquirements which our best esteem invite. 
Should not project, but soften, mix, unite : 
In glaring light not strongly be displayed. 
But sweetly lost, and melted into shade. 

Cleo. Confus'd with shame, to thy reproofs I bend, 
Thou best adviser, and thou truest friend ! 
From thee Til learn to judge and act aright. 
Humility with knowledge to unite : 
The finished character must both combine, 
The perfect woman must in either shine. 

Ur. Florella shines adorn'd with every grace, 
Her heart all virtue, as all charms her face : 
Above the wretched, and below the great. 
Kind heav*n has fix'd her in a middle state ; 
The demon fashion never warp'd her soul. 
Her passions move at piety's control ; 
Her eyes the movements of her heart declare. 
For what she dares to be, she dares appear ; 
Unlectur*d in dissimulation's school. 
To smile by precept, and to blush by rule : 
Her thoughts ingenuous, ever open lie, 
Nor shrink from close inspection's keenest eye ; 
No dark disguise about her heart is thrown ; 
'Tis virtue's interest fully to be known ; 
Her nat'ral sweetness evVy heart obtains ; 
What art and affectation miss, she gains. 
She smooths the path of my declining years, 
Augments my comforts, and divides my cares. 

Pas, O sacred friendship ! O exalted state ! 
The choicest bounty of indulgent fate ! 

Ur. Let woman then her real good discern. 
And her true interests of Urania learn : 
As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade. 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade. 
Withdraws itumr \ ftom public sight. 

Nor courU the I the glare of light ; 
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Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, 
Exposed abroad its languid colours fly, 
Its form decays, and all its odours die ; 
So woman, born to dignify retreat, 
Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great. 
To give domestic life its sweetest charm, 
With softness polish, and with virtue warm. 
Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known. 
Should seek but Heaven*s applauses, and her own ; 
Hers be the task to seek the lonely cell 
Where modest want and silent anguish dwell ; 
Raise the weak head, sustain the feeble knees. 
Cheer the cold heart, and chase the dire disease. 
The splendid deeds, which only seek a name. 
Are paid their just reward in present fame ; 
But know, tlie awful, all -disclosing day, 
The long arrear of secret worth shall pay ; 
Applauding saints shall hear with fond regard, 
And He, who witnessed here, shall there reward. 

Eu, With added grace she pleads religion's cause. 
Who from her life her virtuous lesson draws. 

Ur, In vain, ye fair, from place to place you roam, 
For that true peace which must be found at home : 
Nor change of fortune, nor of scene can give 
The bliss you seek, which in the soul must live. 
Then look no more abroad ; in your own breast 
Seek the true seat of happiness and rest. 
Nor small, my friends ! the vigilance I ask ; 
Watch well yourselves, this is the Christian's task. 
The cherish'd sin by each must be assail'd. 
New eflbrts added, where the past have fail'd : 
The darling error check'd, the will subdued, 
The heart by penitence and prayer renew'd. 
Nor hope for perfect happiness below ; 
Celestial plants on earth reluctant grow : 
He who our frail mortality did bear, 
Though free from sin, was not exempt from care. 
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Cle, Let's join to bless that Power who brought 
us here, 
Adore his goodness, and his will revere ; 
Assur'd, that peace exists but in the mind. 
And piety alone that peace can find. 

Ur, In its true light this transient life regard : 
This is a state of trial, not reward. 
Though rough the passage, peaceful is the port, 
The bliss is perfect, the probation short. 
Of human wit beware the fatal pride ; 
An useful follower, but a dangerous guide : 
On holy faith's aspiring pinions rise ; 
Assert your birthright, and assume the skies. 

Fountain of Being ! teach us to devote 
To Thee each purpose, action, word, and thought ! 
Thy grace our hope, thy love our only boast. 
Be all distinctions in the Christian lost ! 
Be this in every state our wish alone. 
Almighty, Wise, and Good, Thy will be done ! 
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ODE TO CHARITY. 

TO BE PERFORMED BY THE CHARACTERS OF 

THE PIECE. 



I. 

O Charity, divinely wise, 
Thou meek-ey'd daughter of the skies ! 
From the pure fountain of eternal light. 
Where, fair, immutable, and ever bright. 
The beatific vision shines. 
Where angel with archangel joins 
In choral songs to sing His praise, 
Parent of life, Ancient of days, 
Who was ere time existed, and shall be 
Through the wide round of vast eternity ; 
Oh come, thy warm celestial beams impart, 
Enlarge my feelings, and expand my heart ! 

II. 

Descend from radiant realms above. 
Thou effluence of that boundless love 
Whence joy and peace in streams unsullied flow. 
Oh deign to make thy lov'd abode below ! 

Though sweeter strains adorn'd my tongue 
Than saint conceived or seraph sung, 
And though my glowing fancy caught 
Whatever art or nature taught. 
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Yet if this hard unfeeling heart of mine 
Ne'er felt thy force, O charity divine ! 
An empty shadow science would be found ! 
My knowledge ignorance, my wit a sound ! 

III. 

Though my prophetic spirit knew 
To bring futurity to view, 
Without thy aid e*en this would nought avail. 
For tongues shall cease, and prophecies shall fail. 
Come then, thou sweet immortal guest, 
Shed thy soft influence o*er my breast. 
Bring with thee faith, divinely bright. 
And hope, fair harbinger of light, 
To clear each mist with their pervading ray. 
To fit my soul for heaven, and point the way ; 
^ There perfect happiness her sway maintains ; 
For there the God of peace for ever reigns. 
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ESSAYS 

ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

PRINCIPALLY DESIGNED FOR 

YOUNG LADIES. 



As for you, I shall advise you in a few words : aspire only 
to those virtues that are peculiar to your sex ; follow your 
natural modesty, and think it your greatest commendation 
not to talked of one way or the other. 

Oration of Pericles to the Athenian Women* 



[First published in 1777.] 
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TO MRS. MONTAGU.* 

Madam, 

If you were only one of the finest writers of your 
time, you would probably have escaped the trouble 
of this address, which is drawn on you, less by the 
lustre of your understanding, than by the amiable 
qualities of your heart. 

As the following pages are written with an humble 
but earnest wish to promote the interests of virtue, 
as far as the very limited abilities of the author 
allow ; there is, I flatter myself, a peculiar propriety 
in inscribing them to you. Madam, who, while your 
works convey instruction and delight to the best- 
informed of the other sex, furnish, by your conduct, 
an admirable pattern of life and manners to your 
own. And I can with truth remark, that those 
graces of conversation, which would be the first 
praise of almost any other character, constitute but 
an inferior part of yours. 

I am. Madam, 
With the highest esteem, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Hannah Morb. 

Bristol, May 20, 1777. 

* This ingenious lady's maiden name was Robinson, and 
her brother was the eccentirc lord Rokeby. She died in 1800, 
having been a widow many years. Her correspondence exhibits 
abundant proof of the goodness of her heart, as her '* Essay 
on Shakspeare" docs of taste and accomplishmenti.— Ed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is with the utmost diffidence that the following 
pages are submitted to the inspection of the public : 
yet, however the limited abilities of the author may 
nave prevented her from succeeding to her wish in 
the execution of her present attempt, she humbly 
trusts that the uprightness of her intention will pro- 
cure it a candid and favourable reception. The 
following little Essays are chiefly calculated for the 
younger part of her own sex, who, she flatters her- 
self, will not esteem them the less, because they 
were written immediately for their service. She by 
no means pretends to have composed a regular 
system of morals, or a finished plan of conduct : she 
has only endeavoured to make a few remarks on 
such circumstances as seemed to her susceptible of 
some improvement, and on such subjects as she 
imagined were particularly interesting to young 
ladies, on their first introduction into the world. 
She hopes they will not be offended if she has occa- 
sionally pointed out certain qualities, and suggested 
certain tempers and dispositions, as peculiarly 
feminine, and hazarded some observations which 
naturally arose from the subject, on the different 
characters which mark the sexes. And here again 
she takes the liberty to repeat that these distinctions 
cannot be too nicely maintained ; for besides those 
6. s 
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important qualities common to both, each sex has its 
respective, appropriated qualifications, which would 
cease to be meritorious, the instant they ceased to 
be appropriated. Nature, propriety, and custom 
have prescribed certain bounds to each; bounds 
which the prudent and the candid will never attempt 
to break down ; and indeed it would be highly im- 
politic to annihilate distinctions from which each 
acquires excellence, and to attempt innovations, by 
which both would be losers. 

Women therefore never understand their own 
interests so little, as when they affect those qualities 
and accomplishments, from the want of which they 
derive their highest merit. ** The porcelain clay of 
human kind," says an admired writer, speaking of 
the sex : greater delicacy evidently implies greater 
fragility ; and this weakness, natural and moral, 
clearly points out the necessity of a superior deoree 
of caution, retirement, and reserve. 

If the author may be allowed to keep up the 
allusion of the poet, just quoted, she would ask if 
we do not put the finest vases and the costliest 
images in places of the greatest security, and most 
remote from any probability of accident or destruc- 
tion? By being so situated, they find their protec- 
tion in their weakness, and their safety in their deli- 
cacy. This metaphor is far from being used with a 
design of placing young ladies in a trivial, unimport- 
ant light; it is only introduced to insinuate, that 
where there is more beauty, and more weakness, 
there should be greater circumspection, and superior 
prudence. 

Men, on the contrary, are formed for the more 
public exhibitions on the great theatre of human life. 
Like the stronger and more substantial wares, they 
derive no injury, and lose no polish by being always 
exposed, and engaged in the constant commerce of 
the world. It is their proper element, where they 
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respire their natural air, and exert their noblest 
powers, in situations which call them into action. 
They were intended by Providence for the bustling 
scenes of life ; to appear terrible in arms, useful in 
commerce, shining in counsels. 

The author fears it will be hazarding a very bold 
remark, in the opinion of many ladies, when she 
adds, that the female mind, in general, does not 
appear capable of attaining so high a degree of per- 
fection in science as the male. Yet she hopes to be 
forgiven when she observes also, that as it does not 
seem to derive the chief portion of its excellence 
from extraordinary abilities of this kind, it is not at 
all lessened by the imputation of not possessing 
them. It is readily allowed, that the sex have lively 
imaginations, and those exquisite perceptions of the 
beautiful and defective, which come under the de- 
nomination of taste. But pretensions to that 
strength of intellect, which is requisite to penetrate 
into the abstruser walks of literature, it is presumed 
they will readily relinquish. There are green pas- 
tures, and pleasant valleys, where they may wander 
with safety to themselves, and delight to others. 
They may cultivate the roses of imagination, and 
the valuable fruits of morals and criticism ; but the 
steeps of Parnassus few, comparatively, have at- 
tempted to scale with success. And when it is con- 
sidered, that many languages, and many sciences, 
must contribute to the perfection of poetical compo- 
sition, it will appear less strange. The lofty epic, 
the pointed satire, and the more daring and success- 
ful flights of the tragic muse, seem reserved for the 
bold adventurers of the other sex. 

Nor does this assertion, it is apprehended, at all 
injure the interests of the women ; they have other 
pretensions, on which to value themselves, and other 
qualities much better calculated to answer their par- 
ticular purposes. We are enamoured of the soft 

s2 
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Strains of the Sicilian and the Mantnan muse/ 
while, to the sweet notes of the pastoral reed, they 
sing the contentions of the shepherds, the blessings 
of love, or the innocent delights of rural life. Has 
it ever been ascribed to them as a defect, that their 
Eclogues do not treat of active scenes, of busy cities, 
and of wasting war ? No : their simplicity is their 
perfection, and they are only blamed when they 
have too little of it. 

On the other hand, the lofty bards who strung 
their bolder harps to higher measures, and sung the 
" wrath of Peleus' son," and " man's first disobe- 
dience,"t liave never been censured for want of 
sweetness and refinement. The sublime, the nerv- 
ous, and the masculine, characterise their compo- 
sitions ; as the beautiful, the soft, and the delicate, 
mark those of the others. Grandeur, dignity, and 
force distinguish the one species; ease, simplicity, 
and purity, the other. Both shine from their native, 
distinct, unborrowed merits, not from those which 
are foreign, adventitious, and unnatural. Yet those 
excellences which make up the essential and con- 
stituent parts of poetry, they have in common. 

Women have generally quicker perceptions ; men 
have juster sentiments. — Women consider how things 
may be prettily said ; men, how they may be properly 
said. — In women, (young ones at least,) speaking 
accompanies and sometimes precedes reflection ; in 
men, reflection is the antecedent. — Women speak 
to shine or to please; men, to convince or confute. — 
Women admire what is brilliant; men, what is solid. 
— Women prefer an extemporaneous sally of wit, or 
a sparkling effusion of fancy, before the most accu- 
rate reasoning, or the most laborious investigation 
of facts. — In literary composition, women are pleased 
with point, turn, and antithesis ; men, with observa- 

• Theocritus in his Idyls, and Virgil in his Bucolics. 
t Homer in the Iliad, and Milton in Paradise Lost. 
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lion, and a just deduction of effects from their 
causes. — Women are fond of incident, men of argu- 
ment. — Women admire passionately, men approve 
cautiously. — One sex will think it betrays a want of 
feeling to be moderate in their applause, the other 
will be afraid of exposing a want of judgment by 
being in raptures with any thing. — Men refuse to 
give way to the emotions they actually feel, while 
women sometimes affect to be transported beyond 
what the occasion will justify. 

As a farther confirmation of what has been ad- 
vanced on the different bent of the understanding in 
the sexes, it may be observed, that we have heard of 
many female wits, but never of one female logician — 
of many admirable writers of memoirs, but never of 
one chronologer. — In the boundless and aerial re- 
gions of romance, and in that fashionable species of 
composition which succeeded it, and which carries a 
nearer approximation to the manners of the world, 
the women cannot be excelled : this imaginary soil 
they have a peculiar talent for cultivating, because 

here. Invention labours more, and judgment less. 

The merit of this kind of writing consists in the 
vraisemblance to real life as to the events them- 
selves, with a certain elevation in the narrative, 
which places them, if not above what is natural, yet 
above what is common. It farther consists in the 
art of interesting the tender feelings by a pathetic 
representation of those minute, endearing, domestic 
circumstances, which take captive the soul before it 
has time to shield itself with the armour of reflection. 
To amuse, rather than to instruct, or to instruct in- 
directly by short inferences, drawn from a long 
concatenation of circumstances, is at once the busi- 
ness of this sort of composition, and one of the 
characteristics of female genius.* 

* The author does not apprehend it makes against her general 
position, that this nation can boast a female critic, poet, historian, 
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In short, it appears that the mind in each sex has 
some natural kind of bias, which constitutes a dis- 
tinction of character, and that the happiness of both 
depends, in a ^eat measure, on the preservation 
and observance of this distinction. For where would 
be the superior pleasure and satisfaction resulting 
from mixed conversation , if this difTerence were 
abolished ? If the qualities of both were invariably 
and exactly the same, no benefit or entertainment 
would arise from the tedious and insipid uniformity 
of such an intercourse; whereas considerable ad- 
vantages are reaped from a select society of both 
sexes. The rough angles and asperities of male 
manners are imperceptibly filed, and gradually worn 
smooth, by the polishing of female conversation, and 
the refining of female taste ; while the ideas of women 
acquire strength and solidity, by their associating 
with sensible, intelligent, and judicious men. 

On the whole, (even if fame be the object of 
pursuit,) is it not better to succeed as women, than 
to fail as men? to shine, by walking honourably 
in the road which nature, custom, and education 
seem to have marked out, rather than to counteract 
them all, by moving awkwardly in a path diametri- 
cally opposite? to be good originals, rather than 
bad imitators ? — in a word, to be excellent women, 
rather than indifferent men ? 

linguist, philosopher, and moralist, equal to most of the other 
sex. To these particular instances others might he adduced • but 
it is presumed, that they only stand as exceptions against the 
rule, without tending to invalidate the rule itself. 

[The ladies here indirectly complimented, appear to be Ifit* 
Montagu ; Miss Aikin, afterwards Mrs. Barhauld ; Mrs. Macao- 
lay ; Mrs. Elizabeth Carter ; Mrs. Chapone ; and perhaps Mn 
Lennox.] — Ed. 
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ON DISSIPATION. 



Doglie certe, AUegrezze incarte i — p£TRARCA. 



As an argument in favour of modem manners, it 
has been pleaded, that the softer vices of luxury and 
dissipation belong rather to gentle and yielding 
tempers, than to such as are rugged and ferocious ; 
that they are vices which increase civilization, and 
tend to promote refinement, and the cultivation of 
humanity. 

But this is an assertion, the truth of which the 
experience of all ages contradicts. Nero was not 
less a tyrant for being a fiddler: he* who wished 
the whole Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might despatch them at a blow, was himself the 
most debauched man in Rome ; and Sydney and 
Russel were condemned to bleed under the most 
barbarous, though most dissipated and voluptuous, 
reign that ever disgraced the annals of Britain. 

The love of dissipation is, I believe, allowed to be 
the reigning evil of the present day. It is an evil 
which many content themselves with regretting, 
without seeking to redress. A dissipated life is 
censured in the very act of dissipation, and prodi- 
gality of time is as gravely declaimed against at the 
card-table as in the pulpit. 

* The emperor Caligulat 
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The lover of dancing censures the amusements of 
the theatre for their dulness, and the g^amester 
blames them both for their levity. She, whose 
whole soul is swallowed up in <' opera ecstacies," is 
astonished that her acquaintance can spend whole 
nights in preying, like harpies^ on the fortunes of 
their fellow-creatures ; while the grave sober sinner, 
who passes her pale and anxious vigils in this 
fashionable sort of pillaging, is no less surprised how 
the other can waste her precious time in hearing 
sounds for which she has no taste, in a lan^age she 
does not understand. 

In short, every one seems convinced, that the evil 
so much complained of does really exist somewhere, 
though all are inwardly persuaded that it is not with 
themselves. All desire a general reformation, but 
few will listen to proposals of particular amendment; 
the body must be restored, but each limb begs to 
remain as it is ; and accusations which concern all, 
will be likely to affect none. They think that sin, 
like matter, is divisible, and that what is scattered 
among so many, cannot materially affect any one ; 
and thus individuals contribute separately to that 
evil which they in general lament. 

The prevailing manners of an age depend more 
than we are aware, or are willing to allow, on the 
conduct of the women ; this is one of the principal 
hinges on which the great machine of human seciety 
turns. Those who allow the influence which female 
graces have, in contributing to polish the manners 
of men, would do well to reflect how great an influ- 
ence female morals must also have on their conduct 
How much, then, is it to be regretted, that the 
British ladies should ever sit down contented to 
polish, when they are able to reform, to entertain, 
when they might instruct, and to dazzle for an hour, 
when they are candidates for eternity ! 

Under the dispenaation of Mahomet's law, indeed. 
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these mental excellences cannot be expected, be- 
cause the women are shut out from all opportunities 
of instruction, and excluded from the endearing 
pleasures of a delightful and equal society; and, 
as a charming poet sings, are taught to believe, 
that 
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For their inferior natures, 



Form'd to delight, and happy by delighting, 
Heuv'n has reserved no future paradise, 
But bids them rove the paths of bliss, secure 
Of total death, and careless of hereafter." 

Dr, Johnson* t Irene, 

These act consistently in studying none but ex- 
terior graces, in cultivatmg only personal attractions, 
and in trying to lighten the intolerable burden of 
time, by the most frivolous and vain amusements. 
They act in consequence of tlieir own blind belief, 
and the tyranny of their despotic masters ; for they 
have neither the freedom of a present choice, nor 
the prospect of a future being. 

But in this land of civil and religious liberty, 
where there is as little despotism exercised over the 
minds as over the persons of women, they have 
every liberty of choice, and every opportunity of 
improvement ; and how greatly does this increase 
their obligation to be exemplary in their general 
conduct, attentive to the government of their fami- 
lies, and instrumental to we good order of society ! 

She who is at a loss to find amusements at home, 
can no longer apologize for her dissipation abroad, 
by saying she is deprived of the benefit and the 
pleasure of books; and she who regrets being 
doomed to a state of dark and gloomy ignorance, 
by tlie injustice or tyranny of the men, complains of 
an evil which does not exist. 

It is a question frequently in the mouths of illi- 
terate and dissipated females — *^ What good is there 
in reading ? to what end docs it conduce ? It is. 
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however, too obvious to need insisting on, that 
unless perverted, as the best things may be, reading 
answers many excellent purposes beside the great 
leading one, and is perhaps the safest remedy for 
dissipation. She who dedicates a portion of her 
leisure to useful reading, feels her mind in a con- 
stant progressive state of improvement, whilst the 
mind of a dissipated woman is continually losing 
ground. An active spirit rejoiceth, like the sun, to 
run his daily course ; while indolence, like the dial 
of Ahaz, goes backwards. The advantages which 
the understanding receives from polite literature, it 
is not here necessary to enumerate ; its effects on 
the moral temper is the present object of considera- 
tion. The remark may perhaps be thought too 
strong, but I believe it is true, that next to religiooi 
influences, a habit of study is the most probable 
preservative of the virtue of young persons. Those 
who cultivate letters have rarely a strong passion 
for promiscuous visiting, or dissipated society; study, 
therefore, induces a relish for domestic life, the most 
desirable temper in the world for women. Study, 
as it rescues the mind from an inordinate fondnes 
for gaming, dress, and public amusements, is an 
economical propensity; for a lady may read tt 
much less expense than she can play at cards ; as it 
requires some application, it gives the mind a habit 
of industry ; as it is a relief against that mental dis- 
ease, which the French emphatically call emmi, it 
cannot fail of being beneficial to the temper and 
spirits, I mean in the moderate degree in which 
ladies are supposed to use it ; as an enemy to indo- 
lence, it becomes a social virtue ; as it demands the 
full exertion of our talents, it grows a rational duty; 
and when directed to the knowledge of the Suprene 
Being, and his laws, it rises into an act of religion. 
The rage for reformation commonly shews itself 
in a violent zeal ibr suppressing what is wrong, 
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rather tlian in a prudent attention to establish what 
is right ; but we shall never obtain a fair garden 
merely by rooting up weeds, we must also plant 
flowers ; for the natural richness of the soil we have 
been clearing will not suffer it to lie barren ; but 
whelhec it shall be vainly or beneficially prolific, 
depends on tlie culture. What the present age has 
gained on oue side, by a more enlarged and liberal 
way of thinking, seems to be lost, on the other, by 
excessive freedom and unbounded indulgence. 
Knowledge is not, as heretofore, confined to the 
dull cloyster, or the gloomy college, but dissemi- 
nated, to a certain degree, among both sexes, and 
almost all ranks, The only misfortune is, that these 
opportunities do not seem to be so wisely improved, 
or turned to so good an account as might be wished. 
Books of a pernicious, idle, and frivolous sort are 
too much multiplied ; and it is from the very redun- 
dancy of them that true knowledge is so scarce, aad 
the habit of dissipation so much increased. 

It lias been remarked, that the prevailing cha- 
racter of the present age is not that of gross immo- 
rality : but if this is meant of those in the higher 
walks of life, it is easy to discern, that there can be 
but little merit in abstaining from crimes whick J 
there is but little temptation to commit. It U|. [ 
however, to be feared, that a gradual defection frook ^ 
piety will in time draw after it all the bad conse- | 
quences of more active vice ; for whether moundK I 
and fences are suddenly destroyed by a sweeping I 
torrent, or worn away through gradual neglect, the I 
effect is equally destructive, ^s a rapid fever and ' 
a consuming hectic are alike fatal to our natural j 
health, so are flagrant immorality and torpid indo- j 
lence to our moral well-being. ' 

The philosophical doctrine of the slow recession 
of bodies from the sun, is a lively image of the 
reluctance with which we first abandon the light of i 
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virtue. The beginning of folly, and the first entrance 
on a dissipated life, cost some pangs to a well-dis- 
posed heart ; but it is surprising to see bow soon 
the progress ceases to be imped^ by reflection, or 
slackened by remorse. For it is in moral as in 
natural things, the motion in minds as well as 
bodies, is accelerated by a nearer approach to the 
centre to which they are tending. If we recede 
slowly at first setting out, we advance rapidly in our 
future course ; and to have begun to be wrong, b 
already to have made a great progress. 

A constant habit of amusement relaxes the tone 
of the mind, and renders it totally incapable of 
application, study, or virtue. Dissipation not only 
indisposes its votaries to every thing useful and 
excellent, but disqualifies them for the enjoyment 
of pleasure itself. It softens the soul so much, that 
the most superficial employment becomes a lidxwrf 
and the slightest inconvenience an c^ony. The 
luxurious Sybarite must have lost all sense of real 
enjoyment, and all relish for true gratification, 
before he complained that he could not sleep, be- 
cause the rose-leaves lay double under him. 

Luxury and dissipation, soft and gentle as their 
approaches are, and silently as they throw their silka 
chains about the heart, enslave it more than the 
most active and turbulent vices. The mightiest 
conquerors have been conquered by these unarmed 
foes : the flowery fetters are fastened, before they 
are felt. The blandishments of Circe were more 
fatal to the mariners of Ulysses, than the strength 
of Polypheme, or the brutality of the Lsestrigons. 
Hercules, after he had cleansed the Augean stable, 
and performed all the other labours enjoined hi* 
by Euristheus, found himself a slave to the softnesses 
of the heart ; and he, who wore a club and a lion's 
skin in the cause of virtue, condescended to the 
most effeminate employments, to gratify a criminal 
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weakness. Hannibal, who vanquished mighty na- 
tions, was himself overcome by the love of pleasure ; 
and he, who despised cold, and want, and danger, 
and death on the Alps, was conquered and undone 
by the dissolute indulgences of Capua. 

Before the hero of tJie most beautiful and virtuous 
romance that ever was written, I mean Telemachus, 
landed on the island of Cyprus, he unfortunately 
lost his prudent companion. Mentor, in whom wis- 
dom is so finely personified. At first, he beheld 
with horror the wanton and dissolute manners of the 
voluptuous inhabitants ; the ill effects of their exam- 
ple were not immediate : he did not fall into the 
commission of glaring enormities ; but his virtue was 
secretly and imperceptibly undermined, his heart 
was softened by their pernicious society, and the 
nerve of resolution was slackened : he every day 
beheld, with diminished indignation, the worship 
which was offered to Venus ; the disorders of luxury 
and profaneness became less and less terrible, and 
the infectious air of the country enfeebled his cou- 
rage, and relaxed his principles. In short, he had 
ceased to love virtue long before he thought of 
committing actual vice ; and the duties of a manly 
piety were burdensome to him, before he was so 
debased as to offer perfumes and burn incense on 
the altar of the licentious goddess.* 

" Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds, before 
they be withered,** said Solomon's libertine. Alas ! 
he did not reflect that they withered in the very 

* Nothing can be more admirable than the manner in which 
this allegory is conducted ; and the whole work, not to mention 
its images, machinery, and other poetical beauties, is written in 
the very finest strain of morality. In this latter respect, it is 
fvidently superior to the works of the ancients, the moral of 
which is frequently tainted by the grossness of their mythology. 
Something of the purity of the Christian religion may be disco- 
vered even in Fenelon's heathens, and they catch a tincture of 
piety in passing through the hands of that amiable prelate. 
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gatliering. The roses of pleasure seldom last long 
enough to adorn the brow of him who plucks them; 
for they are the only roses which do not retain their 
sweetness after they have lost their beauty. 

The heathen poets often pressed on their readers 
the necessity of considering the shortness of life as 
an incentive to pleasure and voluptuousness; lest 
the season for indulging in them should pass unim- 
proved. The dark and uncertain notions, not to 
say the absolute disbelief, which they entertained of 
a future state, is the only apology that can be 
offered for this reasoning. But, while we censure their 
tenets, let us not adopt their errors ; errors which 
would be infinitely more inexcusable in us, who, 
from the clearer views which revelation has given as, 
shall not have their ignorance or their doubts to 
plead. It were well if we availed ourselves of that 
portion of their precept, which inculcates the im- 
provement of every moment of our time ; but not, 
like them, to dedicate the moments so redeemed to 
the pursuit of sensual and perishable pleasures, but 
to the securing of those which are spiritual in their 
nature, and eternal in their duration. 

If, indeed, like the miserable* beings imagined 
by Swift, with a view to cure us of the irrational 
desire after immoderate length of days, we were 
condemned to a wretched earthly immortality, we 
should have an excuse for spending some portion of 
our time in dissipation, as we might then pretend, 
with some colour of reason, that we proposed, at a 
distant period, to enter on a better course of action* 
Or, if we never formed any such resolution, it would 
make no material difference to beings whose state 
was already unalterably fixed. But of the scanty 
portion of days assigned to our lot, not one shouU 
be lost in weak and irresolute procrastination. 

♦ The Struldbrugs. See Voyage to Laputa. 
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Those who have not yet determined on the side 
of vanity, who, like Hercules, (before he knew the 
queen of Lydia, and had learnt to spin,) have not 
resolved on their choice between virtue and plea- 
sure, may reflect, that it is still in their power to 
imitate that hero in his noble choice, and in his 
virtuous rejection. They may also reflect, with 
grateful triumph, that Christianity furnishes them 
with a better guide than the tutor of Alcides, and 
with a surer light than the doctrines of pagan 
philosophy. 

It is far from my design severely to condemn the 
innocent pleasures of life : I would only beg leave 
to observe, that those which are criminal should 
never be allowed ; and that even the most innocent 
will, by immoderate use, soon cease to be so. 

The women of this country were not sent into the 
world to shun society, but to embellish it; they 
were not designed for wilds and solitudes, but for 
the amiable and endearing offices of social life. 
They have useful stations to fill, and important 
characters to sustain. They are of a religion which 
does not impose penances, but enjoins duties; a 
religion of perfect purity, but of perfect benevolence 
also. A religion which does not condemn its fol- 
lowers to indolent seclusion from the world, but 
assigns them the more dangerous, though more 
honourable province, of living uncorrupted in it. 
In fine, a religion, which does not direct them to 
fly from the multitude, that they may do nothing, 
but which positively forbids them to follow a multi- 
tude to do evil. 
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THOUGHTS ON CONVERSATION. 



It has been advised, and by very respectable 
authorities too, that in conversation women should 
carefully conceal any knowledge or learning they 
may happen to possess. I own, with submission, 
that I do not see either the necessity or propriety of 
this advice. For if a young lady has that discretion 
and modesty, without which all knowledge is little 
worth, she will never make an ostentatious parade 
of it, because she will rather be intent on acquiring 
more, than on displaying what she has. 

I am at a loss to know why a young female is 
instructed to exhibit, in the most advantageous 
point of view, her skill in music, her singing, dancing, 
taste in dress, and her acquaintance with the most 
fashionable games and amusements, while her piety 
is to be anxiously concealed, and her knowledge 
affectedly disavowed, lest the former should draw on 
her the appellation of an enthusiast, or the latter 
that of a pedant. 

In regard to knowledge, why should she for ever 
affect to be on her guard lest she should be found 
guilty of a small portion of it ? She need be the 
less solicitous about it, as it seldom proves to be so 
very considerable as to excite astonishment or ad- 
miration : for, after all the acquisitions which her 
talents and her studies have enabled her to make, 
she will, generally speaking, be found to have less 

T 
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of what is called learning, than a common school- 
boy. 

It would be to the last degree presumptuous and 
absurd, for a young woman to pretend to give the 
ton to the company ; to interrupt the pleasure of 
others, and her own opportunity of improvement, by 
talking when she ought to listen ; or to introduce 
subjects out of the common road, in order to shew 
her own wit, or expose the want of it in others : but 
were the sex to be totally silent when any topic of 
literature happens to be discussed in their presence, 
conversation would lose much of its vivacity, and 
society would be robbed of one of its most interest- 
ing charms. 

How easily and effectually may a well-bred wonun 
promote the most useful and eJegant conversation, 
almost without speaking a word ! for the modes of 
speech are scarcely more variable than the modes of 
silence. The silence of listless ignorance, and the 
silence of sparkling intelligence, are perhaps ai 
separately marked, and as distinctly expressed, tf I 
the same feelings could have been by the most an- ' 
equivocal language. A woman, in a company where 
she has the least influence, may promote any subject I 
by a profound and invariable attention, which sheii | 
that she is pleased with it, and by an illuminated ! 
countenance, which proves she understands iU Thii ! 
obliging attention is the most flattering encourage- | 
ment in the world to men of sense and letters, to 
continue any topic of instruction or entertainment 
they happen to be engaged in : it owed its introduc- 
tion perhaps to accident, the best introduction in [ 
the world for a subject of ingenuity, which, though 
it could not have been formally proposed without 
pedantry, may be continued with ease and good 
humour ; but which will be frequently and dfiec- 
tually stopped by the listlessness, inattention, ' 
whispering of silly girls, whose weariness betrays 
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their ignorance, and whose impatience exposes' their 
ill-breeding. A polite man, however deeply interested 
in the subject on which he is conversing, catches at 
the slightest hint to have done : a look is a sufficient 
intimation, and if a pretty simpleton, who sits near 
him, seems distrattey he puts an end to his remarks, 
to the great regret of the reasonable part of the com- 
pany, who perhaps might have gained more improve- 
ment by the continuance of such a conversation, 
than a week's reading would have yielded them ; for 
it is such company as this, that give an edge to each 
other's wit, '* as iron sharpeneth iron." 

That silence is one of the great arts of conversa- 
tion is allowed by Cicero himself, who says, there is 
not only an art but even an eloquence in it. And 
this opinion is confirmed by a great modern,* in the 
following little anecdote from one of the ancients. 

When many Grecian philosophers had a solemn 
meeting before the ambassador of a foreign prince, 
each endeavoured to shew his parts by the brilliancy 
of his conversation, that the ambassador might have 
something to relate of the Grecian wisdom. One of 
them, offended, no doubt, at the loquacity of his 
companions, observed a profound silence ; when the 
ambassador, turning to him, asked, *' But what have 
you to say, that I may report it ?" He made this 
laconic, but very pointed reply : " Tell your king, 
that you have found one among the Greeks who 
knew how to be silent." 

There is a quality infinitely more intoxicating to 
the female mind than knowledge — this is, wit, the 
most captivating, but the most dreaded of all talents ; 
the most dangerous to those who have it, and the 
most feared by those who have it not. Though it is 
against all the rules, yet I cannot find in my heart to 
abuse this charming quality. He who is grown rich 
without it, in safe and sober dulness, shuns it as a 

* Lord Bacon. 

t2 
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disease, and looks upon poverty as its invariable con- 
comitant. The moralist declaims against it as the 
source of irregularity, and the frugal citizen dreads 
it more than bankruptcy itself, for he considers it as 
the parent of extravagance and beggary. ^ The Cynic 
will ask of what use it is ? Of very little, perhaps : 
no more is a flower-garden, and yet it is allowed as 
an object of innocent amusement and delightful 
recreation. A woman, who possesses this quality, 
has received a most dangerous present, perhaps not 
less so than beauty itself: especially if it be not 
sheathed in a temper peculiarly inoffensive, chastised 
by a most correct judgment, and restrained by more 
prudence than falls to the common lot. 

This talent is more likely to make a woman vain 
than knowledge; for as wit is the immediate property 
of its possessor, and learning is only an acquaint- 
ance with the knowledge of other people, there is 
much more danger that we should be vain of what 
is our own, than of what we borrow. 

But wit, like learning, is not near so common a 
thing as is imagined. Let not therefore a young lady 
be alarmed at the acuteness of her own wit, any 
more than at the abundance of her own knowledge. 
The great danger is, lest she should mistake pert- 
ness, flippancy, or imprudence, for this brilliant 
quality, or imagine she is witty, only because she is 
indiscreet. This is very frequently the case, and 
this makes the name of wit so cheap, while its real 
existence is so rare. 

Lest the flattery of her acquaintance, or an over- 
weening opinion of her own qualifications, should 
lead some vain and petulant girl into a false notioo 
that she has a great deal of wit, when she has onlt 
a redundancy of animal spirits, she may not find it 
useless to attend to the definition of this quality, by 
one who had as large a portion of it, as most indi^ 
duals could ever boast : — 



'Tit not n Ule, 'tis not a jest, 

Admir'd with laughter U a feul, ' 
Kor florid talk, which can that title gain. 
The pcoofb of wit for ever must remain. 

Neither can that have Bny place, 

At which > virgin hldea her face ; 
Snch droM the lire must puEge away ; 'tis just, 
The author bliuh there, where (he reader must. 

But those who actually possess this rare talent, 
cannot be too abstinent in the use of it. It often 
makes admirers, but it never makes friends; I mean, 
where it is the predominant feature ; and the unpro- 
tected and defenceless state of womanhooil calls for 
friendship more than for admiration. She who does 
not desire friends has a sordid and insensible soul ; 
but she who is ambitious of making every man her 
admirer, has an invincible vanity and a cold heart. 

But to dwell only on the side of policy, a prudent 
woman, who has established the reputation of some 
genius, will sufiiciently maintain it, without keeping 
her faculties always on the stretch to say good Ihings. 
Nay, if reputation alone be her object, she will gain 
a more solid one by her forbearance, as the wiser 
part of her acquaintance will ascribe it to the right 
motive, which is, not that she has less wit, but that 
she has more judgment. 

The fatal fondness for indulging a spirit of ridicule, 
and the injurious and irreparable consequences 
which sometimes attend the too prompt reply, can 
never be too seriously or too severely condemned. 
Not to offend, is the first step towards pleasing. To 
give pain is as much an ofleitce against humanity, as 
against good breeding; and surely it is as well to 
abstain from an action because it is sinful, as be- 
cause it is unpolite. In company, young ladies 
would do well, before they speak, to reflect, if what 
they are going to say may not distress some worthy 
person present, by wounding them in their persona. 
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families, connexions, or relig;ious opinions. If they 
find it will touch them in either of these, I should 
advise them to suspect, that what they were going to 
say is not so very good a thing as they at fint 
imagined. Nay, if even it was one of those bright 
ideas, which ^* Venus has imbued with a fifth pot of 
her nectar," so mach greater wffl be their merit in 
suppressing it, if there was a probability it might 
offend. Indeed, if they have the temper and pm- 
dence to make such a previous reflection, they wiU 
be more richly rewarded by their own inward trimnph, 
at having suppressed a lively but severe remaik, this 
they could have been with the dissembled applsisei 
of the whole company, who, with that compbuiant 
deceit which good breeding too much anthoriiei, 
affect openly to admire what they lecretly molfe 
never to forgive. 

I have always been delighted with the story of the 
little girl's eloquence, in one of the Children's Taikt, 
who received ftrom a friendly fiairy the gift, that at 
every word she uttered, pinks, roses, diamonds, asd 
pearls should drop from her mouth. The hidden 
moral appears to be this, that it was the sweetnes 
uf her temper which produced this pretty fancifiil 
effect; for when her malicious sister desired the 
same gift from the good-natured tiny intelligence, 
the venom of *her own heart converted it into poison- 
ous and loathsome reptiles. 

A man of sense and breeding will sometimes joii 
in the laugh, which has been raised at his expens 
by an ill-natured repartee ; but if it was very cat- 
ting, and one of those shocking sort of truths, which, 
as they can scarcely be pardoned even in privatei 
ought never to be uttered in public, he does not 
laugh because he is pleased, but because he wishei 
to conceal how much he is hurt. As the saicass 
was uttered by a lady, so far from seeming to resent 
it, he will be the first to commend it ; but notwith- 
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Standing that, he will remember i 
malice, when the whole company 
gotten it as a stroke of wit. Women are so far from 
being privileged by their sex to say unhandsome or 
cruel things, that it is this very drcumstance which 
renders them more intolerable. When the arrow is 
lodged in the heart, it is no relief to him who is 
wounded to reflect, that the hand which shot it was 

Many women, when they have a favourite point 
to gain, or an earnest wish to bring any one over to 
their opinion, often use a very disingenuous method : 
they will state a case ambiguously, and then avail 
themselves of it, in whatever manner shall best 
answer their purpose ; leaving your mind in a state 
of indecision as to their real meaning, while they 
triumph in the perplexity they have given you by 
the unfair conclusions they draw, from premises 
equivocally stated. They will also frequently argue 
from exceptions instead of rules, and are astonished 
when you are not willing to be contented with a 
prejudjce, instead of a reason. 

In a sensible company of both sexes, where women 
are not restrained by any other reserve than what 
their natural modesty imposes ; and where the inti- 
macy ol' all parties aathorises the utmost freedom of 
communication ; should any one inquire what 
were the general sentiments on some particular sub- 
ject, it will, 1 believe, commonly happen, that the 
ladies, whose imaginations have kept pace with 
the narration, have anticipated its end, and are 
ready to deliver their sentinnents on it as soon as it 
is tinished. While some of the mate hearers, whose 
minds were busied in settling the propriety, com- 
paring the circumstances, and examining the con- 
■istencies of what was said, are obliged to pause 
and discriminate, before they think of answering. 
Nothing is so embarrassing as a variety of matter. 
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and the convertation of women is often more per- 
spicuous, because it is less laboured. 

A man of deep reflection, if he does not keep np 
an intimate commerce with the world, will be some- 
times so entangled in the intricacies of intense 
thought, that he will have the appearance of a con- 
fused and perplexed expression; while a sprightly 
woman will extricate herself with that lively and 
** rash dexterity," which will almost always please, 
though it is very far from being always right. It is 
easier to confound than to convince an opponent; 
the former may be effected by a turn that has more 
happiness than truth in it. Many an excellent res- 
soner, well skilled in the theory of the schools, has 
felt himself discomfited by a reply, which, though at 
wide of the mark and as foreign to the question 
as can be conceived, has disconcerted him more 
than the most startling proposition , or the most 
accurate chain of reasoning, could have done ; and 
he has borne the laugh of his fair antagonist, as well 
as of the whole company, though he could not bat 
feel that his own argument was attended with the 
fullest demonstration : so true is it, that it is not 
always necessary to be right, in order to be ap- 
plauded. 

But let not a young lady's vanity be too much 
elated with this false applause, which is given, not 
to her merit, but to her sex : she has not perhaps 
gained a victory, though she may be allowed a 
triumph ; and it should humble her to reflect, that 
the tribute is paid, not to her strength, but her 
weakness. It is worth while to discriminate between 
that applause, which is given from the complaisance 
of others, and that which is paid to our own merit 

Where great sprightliness is the natural bent of 
the temper, girls should endeavour to habituate 
themselves to a custom of observing, thinking, and 
reasoning. I do not mean, that they should devote 
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themselves to abstruse speculation, or the study of 
logic ; but she who is accustomed to give a due 
arrangement to her thoughts, to reason justly and 
pertinently on common affairs, and judiciously to 
deduce effects from their causes, will be a better 
logician than some of those who claim the name, 
because they have studied the ail : this is being 
"learned without the rules;" the best definition, 
perhaps, of that sort of literature which is properest 
for the sex. That species of knowledge, which 
appears to be the result of reflection rather than of 
science, sits peculiarly well on women. U is not 
uncommon to find a lady, who, though she does not 
know a rule of syntax, scarcely ever violates one ; 



s every sentence e 
more propriety than many a learned dunce, who has 
every rule of Aristotle by heart, and who can lace 
his own threadbare discourse with the golden shredi 
ofCicero and Virgil. 

It has been objected, and I fear with some reason, 
that female conversation is too frequently tinctured 
with a censorious spirit, and that ladies are seldom 
apt to discover much tenderness for the errors of & 
fallen sister. 

If it be M, It li a ^evoui Taull. 

No argrnnents can justify, no pleas can extenuate it. 
To insult over the miseries of an unhappy creature 
is inhuman, not to compassionate them is un- 
christian. The worthy part of the sex always 
express themselves humanely on the failings of 
others, in proportion to tlieir own undeviating 
goodness. 

And here I cannot help remarkmg, tliat young 
women do not always carefully distinguish between 
running into the error of detraction, and its opposite 
extreme of indiscriminate applause. This proceeds 
from the false idea they entertain, that the direct 
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contrary to 'what is wrong must be right. Thus the 
dread of being only suspected of one fault makes 
them actually guilty of another. The desire of 
avoiding the imputation of envy, impels them to be 
insincere ; and to establish a reputation for sweet- 
ness of temper and generosity, they affect sometimes 
to speak of very indifferent characters with the moit 
extravagant applause. With such, the hyperbole is 
a favourite figure ; and every degree of comparigon 
but the superlative is rejected, as cold and inei- 
pressive. But this habit of exaggeration gretthr 
weakens their credit, and destroys the weight of 
their opinion on other occasions; for people very 
soon discover what degree of faith is to be giveo 
both to their judgment and veracity. And those of 
real merit will no more be flattered by that appro- 
bation, which cannot distinguidi the value of whit 
it praises, than the celebrated painter must have 
been at the judgment passed on his works byw 
ignorant spectator, who, being asked what be 
thought of such and such very capital but veri 
different pieces, cried out in an affected raptore. 
" All alike ! all alike !" 

It has been proposed to the young, as a maxim 
of supreme wisdom, to manage so dexterously in 
conversation, as to appear to be well acquainted 
with subjects, of which they are totally ignorant; 
and this, by affecting silence in regard to those on 
which they are known to excel. But why counsel 
this disingenuous fraud ? Why add to the number- 
less arts of deceit, this practice of deceiving, as it 
were, on a settled principle? If to disavow the 
knowledge they really have be a culpable afifectt- 
tion, then certainly to insinuate an idea of tkeir 
skill, where they are actually ignorant, is a most 
unwortliy artifice. 

But of all the qualifications for conversatioB, 
humility^ if not the most brilliant, is the safest, tk 
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most amiable, and the mo&t feminine. The affecta- 
tion of introducing subjects, with which others are 
unacquainted, and of displaying talents superior to 
the r«st of the company, is as dangerous as it is 
foolish. 

There are many, who never can forgive another 
for being more agreeable and more accomplished 
than themselves, and who can pardon any offence 
rather than an eclipsing merit. Had the nightingale 
in the fable conquered his vanity, and resisted the 
temptation of shewing a fine voice, he might have 
escaped the talons of the hawk. The melody of his 
singing was the cause of his destruction ; his merit 
brought him into danger, and his vanity cost him 
his life.* 

* The poetical fable here alluded to is in Strada's Prolusions 
on the Style of Claudian, and has been translated into English 
verse by different writers ; particularly Ford, the dramatist, and 
by Dr. Gibbons, as an example of the Enantiosis in his ** Treatise 
on Rhetoric," published in 1767. — Bd. 
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ON ENVY. 



Envy came next, Envy with squinting eyes, 

Sick of a strange disease, his neighbour's health ; 

Best then he lives when any better dies. 

Is never poor but in another's wealth : 
On best men's harms and griefs he feeds his fill, 
Else his own maw doth eat with spiteful will, 

111 must the temper be, where diet is so ill. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 



** Envy (says Lord Bacon) has no holidays." 
There cannot perhaps be a more lively and striking 
description of the miserable state of mind those 
endure, who are tormented with this vice. - A spirit of 
emulation has been supposed to be the source of the 
greatest improvements ; and there is no doubt but 
the warmest rivalship will produce the most excel- 
lent effects ; but it is to be feared, that a perpetual 
state of contest will injure the temper so essentially, 
that the mischief will hardly be counterbalanced by 
any other advantages. Those, whose progress is 
the most rapid, will be apt to despise their less 
successful competitors, who, in return, will feel the 
bitterest resentment against their more fortunate 
rivals. Among persons of real goodness, this jea- 
lousy and contempt can never be equally felt, be- 
cause every advancement in piety will be attended 
with a proportionable increase of humility, which 
will lead them to contemplate their own improve- 
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ments with modestyy and to view with charity tiie 
miscarriages of others. 

When an envious man is melancholy, one may ask 
him, in the words of Bion, what evil has hendlen 
himself, or what good has happened lo another? 
This last is the scale by which he principally mea^ 
sures his felicity, and the very smiles of his frieodi 
are so many deductions from his own happinesi. 
The wants of others are the standard by which he 
rates his own wealth ; and he estimates his ricfaes, 
not so much by his own possessions, as by the neoei- 
sities of his neighbours. 

When the malevolent intend to strike a very deep 
and dangerous stroke of malice, they generally begin 
the most remotely in the world from the subject 
nearest their hearts. They set out with commending 
the object of their envy for some trifling quality or 
advantage, which it is scarcely worth while to pos- 
sess : they next proceed to make a general profession 
of their own good-will and regard for him : thus art- 
fully removing any suspicion of their design, asd 
clearing all obstructions for the insidious stab they 
are about to give ; for who will suspect them of an 
intention to injure the object of their peculiar and 
professed esteem ? The hearer's belief of the to 
grows in proportion to the seeming reluctance witk 
which it is told, and to the conviction he has, that 
the relater is not influenced by any private pique or 
personal resentment, but that the confession is ex- 
torted from him sorely against his inclination, and 
purely on account of his zeal for truth. 

Anger is less reasonable and more sincere thai 
envy. — Anger breaks out abruptly ; envy is a great 
prefacer ; — anger wishes to be understood at once: 
envy is fond of remote hints and ambiguities ; bott 
obscure as its oracles are, it never ceases to deliver 
them till they are perfectly comprehended ; — anger 
repeats the same circumstances over ag^in ; envy m* 
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vents new onea at every fresh recital — on^r gives a 
broken, vehement, and interrupted narrative ; envy 
tella a more coDsi$teDt and move probable, iJiough a 
falser tale — anger is excessively imprudent, for it is 
impatient to disclose every thing it knows; envy is 
discreet, for it has a great deal to hide — anger never 
consults times or seasons ; envy waits for the lucky 
moment, when the wound it meditates may be made 
the most enquisitely painful, and the moat incurably 
deep — anger uses more invective ; envy does more 
mischief — simple anger soon runs itself out of breath, 
and is exhausted at the end of its tale ; but it is for 
that chosen period that envy has treasured up the 
most barbed arrow in its whole quiver — anger puts 
a man out of himself; but the truly malicious gene- 
rally preserve the appearance of self-possession, or 
they could not so effeclually injure. — The angry 
man sets out by destroying his whole credit with 
you at once, for he very frankly confesses his ab- 
horrence and detestation of the object of his abuse ; 
while the envious man carefully suppresses all his 
own share in the afl'air. — The angry man defeats the 
end of his resentment, by keeping himself con- 
tinually before your eyes, instead of his enemy ; 
while ihe envious man artfully brings forward tie 
object of his malice, and keeps himself out of sight. 
— The angry man talks loudly of his own wrongs ; 
the envious of his adversary's injustice. — A passion- 
ate person, if his resentments are not complicated 
with malice, divides his time between sinnmg and 
sorrowing; and, as the irascible passions cannot con- 
stantly be at work, his heart may sometimes get a 
holiday. — Anger is a violent act, envy a constant 
habit — no one can be always angry, but he may be 
always envious: — an angry man's enmity (if he be 
generous) will subside when the object of his resent- 
ment becomes unfortunate ; but the envious man 
can extract food from his malice out of calamity 
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itself, if he finds his adversary bean it with dignity, 
or is pitied or assisted in it. The rage of the pas- 
sionate man is totally extinguished by the death of 
his enemy ; but the hatred of the malicious is not 
buried even in the grave of his rival : he will envy 
the good name he has left behind him ; he will envy 
him the tears of his widow, the prosperity of his 
children, the esteem of his friends, the praises of his 
epitaph — nay, the vei7 magnificence of his funeral. 

•* The ear of jealousy heareth all things," (says 
the wise man,) frequently I believe more than is 
uttered, which makes the company of persons infected 
with it still more dangerous. 

When you tell those of a malicious turn, any cir- 
cumstance that has happened to another, though they 
perfectly know of whom you are speaking, they often 
aifect to be at a loss, to forget his name, or to mis- 
apprehend you in some respect or other ; and this 
merely to have an opportunity of slyly gratifying 
their malice by mentioning some unhappy defect or 
personal infirmity he labours under ; and not con- 
tented ** to tack his every error to his name," thcT 
will, by way of farther explanation, have recourse to 
the faults of his father, or the misfortunes of his 
family ; and this with all the seeming simplicity and 
candour in the world, merely for the sake of prevent- 
ing mistakes, and to clear up every doubt of his 
identity.— If you are speaking of a lady, for instance, 
they will perhaps embellish their inquiries, by asking 
if you mean her whose great grandfather was a 
bankrupt, though she has the vanity to keep s 
chariot, while others who are much better bom walk 
on foot ; or they will afterwards recollect, that yw 
may possibly mean her cousin, of the same name, 
whose mother was suspected of such or such an in- 
discretion, though the daughter had the luck to make 
her fortune by marrying, while her betters are over- 
looked 
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To hint at a fault, does mare mischief than speak- 
ing out ; for whatever is left for the imagination to 
finish, wil! not fail to be overdone ; every hiatus will 
be more than filled up, and every pause more than 
supplied. Tuere is less ma.lice, and less mischief 
too, in telling a man's name than the initials of it ; 
as a worthier person may be involved in the most 
disgraceful suspicions by such a dangerous am- 
biguity. J 

It is not uncommon for the envious, after havin|p,J 
attempted to deface the fairest character so induS' ■ 
triously, that they arc afraid you will begin to detect I 
their malice, to endeavour to remove your suspicions 
effectually, by assuring you, that what they have 
just related is only the popular opinion ; they them- 
selves can never believe things are so bad as they 
are said to be ; for their part, it is a rule with thera 
always to hope the best. It is their way never to 
believe or report ill of any one. They will, however, 
mentioa the story in all companies, that they may 
do their friend the service of protesting their dis- 
belief of it. More reputations are thus hinted away 
by false friends, than are openly destroyed by 
public enemies. An if, or a but, or a mortified 
look, or a languid defence, or an ambiguous shake of 
the head, or a hasty word afiectedly recalled, will 
demolish a character more effectually, than the 
whole artillery of malice when openly levelled 

It is not that envy never praises — No, that would 
be making a public profession of itself, and adver- 
tising its own malignity ; whereas the greatest suc- 
cess of its efforts depends on the concealment of 
' their end. When envy intends to strike a stroke of 
' Machiavelian policy, it sometimes affects the lan- 
' guage of the most exaggerated applause ; thoug 
I it generally takes care, that the subject of its pane- 
■i gyric shall be a very indifTerent and c< 
^■6. 
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racier, so that it is well awmre none of its praises 
will stick. 

It is the unhappy nature of envy not to be con- 
tented with positiTe misery, bat to be continually 
aggravating its own torments, by comparing them 
with the felicities of others. The eyes of envy are 
perpetually fixed on the object which disturbs it, 
nor can it avert them from it, though to procure 
itself the relief of a temporary forgetfuhieas. Od 
seeing the innocence of the first pair. 

Aside the devil turn'd. 
For Envy, yet, with jealout leer malign. 
Eyed tliem asktnce. 

As this enormous sin chiefly instigated the revolt, 
and brought on the ruin of the angelic spirits, so it 
is not improbable, that it will be a principal instn- 
ment of misery in a future world, for the envious to 
compare their desperate condition with the happines 
of the children of God ; and to heighten their actntl 
wretchedness by reflecting on what they have lost 

Perhaps envy, like lying and ing^titude, is prac- 
tised with more frequency, because it is practised 
with impunity ; but there being no human lavs 
against these crimes, is so far from an inducement to 
commit them, that this very consideration would ht 
sufficient to deter the wise and good, tf all othen 
were ineffectual ; for of how heinous a nature mint 
those sins be, which are judged above the reach of 
human punishment, and are reserved for the fitfl 
justice of God himself! 



ON THE DANGER 



SEJVTIMENTAL OR ROMANTIC 
CONNEXIONS. 



Among the many evUs which prevail under the si 
the abuse of words is not the least considerable. By, 
the influence of time, and the perversion of fashion, 
the plainest and most unequivocal may be so altered, 
as to have a meaning assigned them aiinost diame- 
trically opposite to their original signification. 

The present age may be termed, by way of dis- 
tinction, the E^e of sentiment, a word which, in the 
implication 'it now bears, was unknown to our plain 
ancestors. Sentiment is the varnish of virtue, to 
conceal the deformity of vice ; and it is not uncom- 
mon for the same persons to make a jest of religion, 
to break through the most solemn ties and engage- , 
ments, to practise every arc of latent fraud and 
open seduction, and yet to value themselves oa J 
speakintr and writing sentimentally. 

But this refined jargon, wbich has infested letten I 
and tainted morals, is chiefly admired and adopted I 
by young ladies of a certain turn, who read senti- 
mental books, write sentimental letters, and con- 
tract sentimental friendships. 

Error is never likely to do so much mischief a 

when it disguises its real tendency, and puts on fu 

b3 
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engaging and attractive appearance. Many a young 
woman, who would be shocked at the imputation of 
an intrigue, is extremely flattered at the idea of 
a sentimental connexion, though perhaps with a 
dangerous and designing man, who, by putting on 
this mask of plausibility and virtue, disarms her of 
her prudence, lays her apprehensions asleep, and 
involves her in misery ; misery the more inevitable 
because unsuspected. For she who apprehends no 
danger, will not think it necessary to be always upon 
her guard ; but will rather invite than avoid the min 
which comes under so specious and so fair a form. 

Such an engagement will be infinitely dearer to 
her vanity than an avowed and authorised attach- 
ment ; for one of these sentimental lovers will not 
scruple, very seriously, to assure a credulous girl, 
that her unparalleled merit entitles her to the adora- 
tion of the whole world, and that the universal 
homage of mankind is nothing mpre than the un- 
avoidable tribute extorted by her charms. No 
wonder then she should be easily prevailed on to 
believe, that an individual is captivated by perfec- 
tions which might enslave a million. But she should 
remember, that he who endeavours to intoxicate her 
with adulation, intends one day most effectually to 
humble her. For an artful man has always a secret 
design to pay himself in future for every present 
sacrifice. And this prodigality of praise, which be 
now appears to lavish with such thoughtless profii- 
sion, is, in fact, a sum economically laid out to sap- 
ply his future necessities : of this sum he keeps an 
exact estimate, and at some distant day promises 
himself the most exorbitant interest for it. If he has 
address and conduct, and the object of his pursuit 
much vanity and some sensibility, he seldom fails of 
success ; for so powerful will be his ascendancy over 
her mind, that she will soon adopt his notions and 
opinions. Indeed, it is more than probable sbe 
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possessed most of tliem before, having graduallj 
acquired them in her initiation into the seDtimentd 
character. To muintain that character with dignity 
and propriety, it is necessary she should entertain 
the moat elevated ideas of disproportionate alliances 
and disinterested love ; and consider fortune, rank, 
and reputation as mere chimerical distinctions and 
vulgar prejudices. 

The lover, deeply versed in all the obliquities of 
fraud, and skilled to wind himself into every avenue 
of the heart which indiscretion has left unguarded, 
soon discovers on which side it is most accessible. 
He avails himself of this weakness by addressing her 
in a language exactly consonant to her own ideas. 
He attacks her with her own weapons, and opposes 
rhapsody to sentiment. He professes so sovereign a 
contempt for the paltry concerns of money, thai she 
thinks it her duty to reward him for so generous a 
renunciation. Every plea he artfully advances of 
his own unworthiness, is considered by her as a fresh 
demand which her gratitude must answer. And 
she makes it a point of honour to sacrifice to him 
that fortune whi<.'h he is too noble to regard. These 
professions of humility are the common artifice of th^ 
vain, and these protestations of generosity the refuge 
of the rapacious. And among its many smooth mis', 
chiefs, it is one of the sure and successful frauds oC' 
sentiment, to affect the most frigid indifference Xtt, 
those external and pecuniary advantages, which it %J 
its great and real object to obtain. 

A sentimental girl very rarely entertains any doubt 
of her personal beauty ; for she has been daily ac- 
customed to contemplate it herself, and to hear of 
it from others. She will not. therefore, be very so- 
licitous for the confirmation of a truth so self-evident ; 
but she suspects, that her pretensions to understand- 
ing are more likely to be disputed, and, for that 
reason, greedily devours every compliment offered 
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to those perfections which are less obvious and 
more refined. She is persuaded, that men need 
only open their eyes to decide on her beauty, while 
it will be the most convincing proof of the taste, 
sense, and elegance of her admirer, that he can dis- 
cern and flatter those qualities in her. A man of 
the character here supposed, will easily insinuate 
himself into her affections, by means of this latent 
but leading foible, which may be called the guiding 
clue to a sentimental heart. He iwill aflfect to over- 
look that beauty which attracts common eyes and 
ensnares common hearts, while he will bes^w the 
most delicate praises on the beauties of her mind, 
and finish the climax of adulation by hinting that 
she is superior to it. 

And when he tells her she hates flattery. 

She says she does, being then most flatter* d. f 

But nothing, in general, can end less delightfuDy 
than these sublime attachments, even where no ftcd 
of seduction were ever practised, but they are suf- 
fered, like mere sublunary connexions, to terminate i 
in the vulgar catastrophe of marriage. That wealth, 
which lately seemed to be looked on with ineffable 
contempt by the lover, now appears to be the prin- 
cipal attraction in the eyes of the husband ; and be, 
who but a few short weeks before, in a transport of I 
sentimental generosity, wished her to have been a 
village maid, with no portion but her crook and bef 
beauty, and that they might spend their days io 
pastoral love and innocence, has now lost all relisli 
for the Arcadian life, or any other life in which she 
must be his companion. 

On the other hand, she who was lately 

An angel call'd, and angel-like ador'd, 

is shocked to find herself at once stripped of all ber 
celestial attributes. This late divinity, who scarcely 
yielded to her sisters of the sky, now finds herself <if 
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leiE importance in the esteem of ihe man she has 
chosen, than any other mere morial woman. No 
longer is she ^ratJtieJ with tlie tear of counterfeited 
passion, the sigh of dissembled rapture, or the lan- 
guage of premeditated adoration. No longer is the 
altar of her vanity loaded with the oblations of ficti- 
tious fondness, the incense of falsehood, or the sacri-' 
fice of flattery. Her apotlteosis is ended I She 
feels herself degraded from the dignities and privi- 
leges of a goddess, to all the imperfections, vanities, 
and weaknesses of a slig:htcd woman and a neglected 
wife. Her faults, which were so lately overlooked, 
or mistaken for virtues, are now, as Casiius says, 
set in a note-book. The passion, which was vowed 
eternal, lasted only a few short weeks; and the in- 
ditference, which was so far from being included in 
the bargain, tliat it was not so much as suspected, 
follows them through the whole tiresome journey of 
their insipid, vacant, joyless existence. 

Thus much for the completion of the sentimental 
history. If we trace it back to its beginning, we 
shall find that a damsel of this cast had her head 
originally turned by pernicious reading, and her 
insanity conHrmed by imprudent friendships. She 
never fails to select a belored amjidanle of her 
own turn and humour, though, if she can help it, 
not quite so handsome as herself. A violent intimacy 
ensues, or, to speak the language of sentiment, an 
intimate union of souls immediately takes place, 
wliich is wrought to the highest pitch by a secret 
and voluminous correspondence, though they live in 
the sajne street, or perhaps in the same house. This 
is the fuel which principally feeds and supplies the 
dangerous flame of sentiment. In this correspond- 
ence the two friends encourage each other m the 
falsest notions imaginable. They represent romantic 
love as the great important busmess of human Ufe, 
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and describe all the other concerns of it as too low 
and paltry to merit the attention of such elevated 
beings, and fit only to employ the daughters of the 
plodding vulgar. In these letters, family affairs are 
misrepresented, family secrets divulged, and family 
misfortunes aggravated. They are filled with vows 
of eternal amity, and protestations of never-ending 
love. But interjections and quotations are the prin- 
cipal embellishments of these very sublime epistles. 
Every panegyric contained in them is extravagant 
and hyperbolical, and every censure exaggerated 
and excessive. In a favourite, every frailty is 
heightened into a perfection, and in a foe degraded 
into a crime. The dramatic poets, especially the 
most tender and romantic, are quoted in almost 
every line, and every pompous or pathetic thought 
is forced to give up its natural and obvious meaning, 
and, with all the violence of misapplication, is com- 
pelled to suit some circumstance of imaginary wo of 
the fair transcriber. Alicia is not too mad for her 
heroics, nor Monimia too mild for her soft emotions. 
Fathers have^m^^ hearts, is an expression worth 
an empire, and is always used with peculiar emphasis 
and enthusiasm. For a favourite topic of these 
epistles is the grovelling spirit and sordid temper of 
the parents, who will be sure to find no quarter at 
the hands of their daughters, should they presume to 
be so unreasonable as to direct their course of read- 
ing, interfere in their choice of friends, or interrupt 
their very important correspondence. But as these 
young ladies are fertile in expedients, and as their 
genius is nevermore agreeably exercised than in find- 
ing resources, they are not without their secret 
exultation, in case either of the above interesting 
events should happen, as they carry with them a 
certain air of tyranny and persecution which is very 
delightful. For a prohibited correspondence is one 
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of the great incidents of a sentimental life, and R 
letter clandestinely received, the supreme felicity of M 
a sentimental lady. I 

Nothing can equal the astonishment of tliese soar- 
ing spirits, when their plain friends or prudent rela- 
tions presume to remonstrate with them on any 
impropriety in their conduct. Btit if these worthy 
people happen to be somewhat advanced in life, 
iheir contempt is then a little softened by pity, at , 
the reflection that such very antiquated poor creatures 1 
should pretend to judge what is fit or unfit for ladies A 
of their great refinement, sense, and reading. They | 
consider them as wretches utterly ignonmt of th« 1 
sublime pleasures of a delicate and exalted passion, I 
as tyrants wliose authority is to be contemned, and I 
as spies whose vigilance is to be eluded. The pni- 1 
dence of these worthy friends, they term suspicion jij 
and their experience, dotage. For they are persuaf- ^ 
ed, that the face of things has so totally changed 
since their parents were young, that though they 
might then judge tolerably for themselves, yet they 
are now (with all their advantages of knowledge and 
observation) by no means qualified to direct their 
more enlightened daugliters ; who, if they have made 
a great progress in the sentimental walk, will no 
more be influenced by the advice of tlieir mother, 
than they would go abroad in her laced pinner or 
her brocade suit. ■ 

But young people never shew their folly and igno* 1 
ranee more conspicuously than by this over-confl.f 
dence in their own judgment, and this haughty 

! disdain of the opinion of those who have known 
more days. Youth has a quickness of apprehen- 
ll sion, which it is very apt to mistake for an acuteness 
f of penetration. Sut youth, like cunning, though 
,1 very conceited, h very .short -sigh ted, and never 
more so than when it disregards the instructions of 
the wise, and the admonitions of the aged. The 
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same vices and follies iBflftenoeed the human heart 
in their day, which influence it now, and nearly 
in the same manner. One who well knew the world 
and its various vanities, has said, " The thing which 
hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that which 
is done, is that which shall be done ; and there is no 
new thing under the sun." 

It is also a part of the sentimental character, to 
imagine that none but the young and beautiful hare 
any right to the pleasures of society, or even to the 
common benefits and blessings of life. Ladies of 
this turn also affect the most lofty disregard for obo- 
ful qualities and domestic virtues; and this is t 
natural consequence : for as this sort of sentiment is 
only a weed of idleness, she who is constantly and 
usefully employed has neither leisure nor propensity 
to cutivate it. 

A sentimental lady principally values herself on 
the enlargement of her notions, and her liberal way 
of thinking. This superiority of soul chiefly mani- 
fests itself in the contempt of those minute delicacies 
and little decorums, which, trifling as they may be 
thought, tend at once to dignify the character, aad 
to restrain the levity, of the younger part of the 
sex. 

Perhaps the error here complained of, originates 
in mistaking sentiment and principle for each other. 
Now, I conceive them to be extremely differeat. 
Sentiment is the virtue of ideas, and principle the 
virtue of action. Sentiment has its seat in the beai 
principle in the heart. Sentiment s uggest s fiae 
harangues and subtile distinctions ; principle con- 
ceives just notions, and performs good actions in 
consequence of them. Sentiment refines away the 
simplicity of truth and the plainness of piety ; and,a> 
a celebrated wit* has remarked of his no less cele- 

* See Voltaire's Prophecy concerning Roosceau. 
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brated contemporary, gives us virtue in words and 
vice in deeds. Sentiment may be called the Athe- 
nian, who knew what was right; and principle the 
Lacedemonian, who practised it. 

But these qualities will be better exemplified by 
an attentive consideration of two admirably dra^vn 
characters of Mil ton, which are beautifully, delicate- 
ly, and distinctly marked. These are, Belial, who 
may not be improperly called the Demon of Senti- 
ment ; and Abdiel, who may be termed the Angel of 
Principle. 

Survey the picture of Belial, drawn by the subli- 
mest hand that ever held the poetic pencil. 

A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seem'd 
For digpfiity composed, and high exploit, 
But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels, for his thoughts were low, 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim'rous and slothful ; yet he pleased the ear. 

Paradise Lost, Book IL 

Here is a lively and exquisite representation of 
art, Sttbtilty, wit, tine breeding, and polished man- 
ners ; on the whole, of a very accomplished and 
sentimental spirit. 

Now turn to the artless, upright, and unsophisti- 
cated Abdiel, 

Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he 
Among innumerable false, unmoved. 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ;** 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. 

Book V. 

But it is not from these descriptions, just and 
striking as they are, that their characters are so per- 
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fectly known, as from an examination of their con- 
duct through the remainder of this divine work ; in 
which it is well worth while to remark the consonancy of 
their actions, and what the above pictures seem to pro- 
mise. It will also be observed, that the contrast be- 
tween them is kept up throughout, with the utmost 
exactncHS of delineation, and the most animated 
strength of colouring. 

On a review it will be found, that Belial talked 
all, and Abdiel did all. The former. 

With words still clothed in reason's guise, 
Counsell'd ignoble ease, and peaceful sloth 
Not peace. 

Book II. 

In Abdiel you will constantly find the eloquence 
of action. When tempted by the rebellious angels, 
with what retorted scorn, with what honest indigna- 
tion he deserts their multitudes, and retreats from 
their contagious society ! 

All night the dreadless angel unpursued 
Through heaven's wide champain held his way. 

Book VI. 

No wonder he was received with such acclama- 
tions of joy by the celestial powers, when there 

was — 

But one. 

Yes, of so many myriads fallen, but one 

Returned not lost. Ibid. 

And afterwards, in a close contest with the arch 
fiend, 

A noble stroke he lifted high 
On the proud crest of Satan. Ibid. 

What was the effect of this courage of the vigilant 

and active serapli ? 

Amazement seized 
The rebel throne, but greater rage to see 
Thus foiled their mightiest 
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Abdiel had t!ie superiority of Beiitil as 
the warlike combat, as in the peaceful couusela. 

Nar was it ouf-ht but jiut. 
That he who in di^bate of (tilth hud won, 
Should wiD in anus, in hotli disputes alike 
Victor, 

But notwithstanding I have spoken with some 
asperity a>^inst sentiment as opposed to principle, 
yet I am convinced, that true genuine sentiment, 
(not the sort 1 have bt:en describing) may he so 
connected with principle, as to bestow on it its bright- 
est lustre, and its most captivating graces. And 
enthusiasm is so far from being disagreeable, that 9 
portion of it is perhaps indispensably necessary ia 
an engaging woman. But it mustbe theenthusiaam 
of the heart, not of the senses. It must be the en- 
thusiasm which grows up with a feeling mind, an^ 
is cherished by a virtuous education; not that whiclf 
is compounded of irregular passions, and artificiallj 
refined by books of unnatural fiction and improbable 
adventure. I will even go so far as to assert, that a 
young woman cannot have any real greatness of 
soul, or true elevation of principle, if she has not a 
tincture of what the vulgar would call romance, but 
which persons of a certain way of thinking will dis- 
cern to proceed from those 6ne feelings, and that 
charming sensibility, without "which, though a woman 
may be worthy, yet she can never be amiable. 

But this dangerous merit cannot be too rigidly 
watched, as it is very apt to lead those who posseM 
it into inconveniences from which less interesting 
characters are happily exempt. Young women of 
strong sensibility may be carried by the very ami- 
ableness of this temper into tlie most alarmiug ex 
tremes. Their tastes are passions. They love am 
hate with all their hearts, and scarcely suffer them- 
selves to feel a reasonable preference before 
strengthens into a violent attachment. 
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When an innocent girl of this open, trusting, 
tender heart, happens to meet with one of her own 
sex and age, whose address and manners are engag- 
ing, she is instantly seized with an ardent desire to 
commence a friendtihip with her, She feels the most 
lively impatience at tne restraints of company, and 
the decorums of ceremony. She longs to he alone 
with her, longs to assure her of the warmth of her 
tenderness, and generously ascribes to the fair Etranger 
all the good qualities she feels in her own heart, or 
rather all those which she has met with in her ris- 
ing, dispersed in a variety of heroines. She is per- 
suaded, that her new friend unites them all in herself 
because she carries in her prepossessing countenance 
the promise of them all. How cruel and how cea- 
sorious would this inexperienced girl think her 
mother was, who should venture to hint, that tbe 
agreeable unknown had defects in her temps', or 
exceptions in her character. She would mistake 
these hints of discretion for the insinuations of aa 
uncharitable disposition. At first she would per- 
haps listen to them with a generous impatience, and 
afterwards with a cold and silent disdain. She 
would despise them as the effect of prejudice, mis- 
representation, or ignorance. The more aggravated 
the censure, the more vehemently would she protest 
in secret, that her friendship for this dear injured 
creature (who is raised much hierher in her esteem 
by such injurious suspicions) shall know no bounds, 
as she is assured it can know no end. 

Yet this trusting confidence, this honest indiscre- 
tion, is, at this early period of life as amiable as itii 
natural ; and will, if wisely cultivated, produce, at 
its proper season, fruits infinitely more valuable thu 
all the guarded circumspection of premature, and 
therefore artificial, prudence. Men, I believe, are 
seldom struck with these sudden prepossessions ia 
favour of each other. They are not so unsuspecting 
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nor so easily led away by the predominance of fancy. 
They engage more warily, and pass through the 
several stages of acquaintance, intimacy, and con- 
fidence, by slower gradations ; but women, if they 
are sometimes deceived in the choice of a friend, 
enjoy even then a higher degree of satisfaction than if 
they never trusted. Forto be always clad in the bur- 
densome armour of suspicion is more painful and in- 
convenient than to run the hazard of suffering now 
and then a transient injury. 

But the above observations only extend to the 
young and the inexperienced ; for I am very certain, 
that women are capable of as faithful and as 
durable friendship as any of the other sex. They 
can enter not only into all the enthusiastic tender- 
ness, but into all the solid fidelity of attachment. 
And if we cannot oppose instances of equal weight 
with those of Nysus and Euryalus, Theseus and Pi- 
rithous, Pylades and Orestes, let it be remembered, 
that it is because the recorders of those characters 
were men, and that the very existence of them is 
merely poetical. 
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ON 



TRUE AND FALSE MEEKNESS. 



A LOW voice and soft address are the common 
indications of a well-bred woman, and should seem 
to be the natural effects of a meek and quiet spirit ; 
but they are only the outward and visible signs of it : 
for they are no more meekness itself, than a red 
coat is courage, or a black one devotion. 

Yet nothing is more common than to mistake the 
sign for the thing itself; nor is any practice more 
frequent than that of endeavouring to acquire 
the exterior mark, without once thinking to labour 
after the interior grace. Surely this is beginning at 
the wrong end, like attacking the symptom, and 
neglecting the disease. To regulate the features 
while the soul is in tumults, or to command the 
voice while the passions are without restraint, is as 
idle as throwing odours into a stream when the 
source is polluted. 

The sapient king,* who knew better than any man 
the nature and the power of beauty, has assured us, 
that the temper of the mind has a strong influence 

, * Solomon is here understood ; but the term by which he is 
indicated, ill suits the dignity of one who had the reputation of 
being the wisest of men. — Ed. 

6. X 
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upon the features: ''Wisdom maketh the face to 
shine," says that exquisite judge ; and surely no 
part of wisdom is more likely to produce this amiable 
effect, than a placid serenity of soul. 

It will not be difficult to distinguish the true from 
the artificial meekness. The former is universal and 
habitual; the latter, local and temporary. Every 
young female may keep this rule by her, to enable 
her to form a just judgment of her own temper: if 
she is not as gentle to her chambermaid as she is to 
her visiter, she may rest satisfied that the spirit of 
gentleness is not in her. 

Who would not be shocked and disappointed to 
behold a well-bred young lady, soft and engaging 
as the doves of Venus, displaying a thousand graces 
and attractions to win the hearts of a large company; 
and the instant they are gone, to see her look mad 
as the Pythian maid, and all the frightened graces 
driven from her furious countenance, only because 
her gown was brought home a quarter of an hour 
later than she expected, or her ribbon sent half a 
shade lighter or darker than she ordered ? 

All men's characters are said to proceed from 
their servants ; and this is more particularly true of 
ladies : for as their situations are more domestic, 
they lie more open to the inspection of their families, 
to whom their real characters are easily and perfectly 
known; for they seldom think it worth while to 
practise any disguise before those whose good opinion 
they do not value, and who are obliged to submit to 
their most insupportable humours, because they are 
paid for it. 

Among women of breeding, the exterior of gentle- 
ness is so uniformly assumed, and the whole manner 
is so perfectly level and uni, that it is next to impos- 
sible for a stranger to know any thing of their true 
dispositions by conversing with them, and even the 
very features are so exactly regulated, that physiog- 
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nomy, which may sometimes be trusted among the 
vulgar, is, with the polite, a most lying science. 

A very termagant woman, if she happens also to 
be a very artful one, will be conscious she has so 
much to conceal, that the dread of betraying her 
real temper will make her put on an over-acted 
softness, which, from its very excess, may be dis- 
tinguished from the natural, by a penetrating eye. 
That gentleness is ever liable to be suspected for the 
counterfeited, which is so excessive as to deprive 
people of the proper use of speech and motion, or 
which, as Hamlet says, makes them lisp and amble, 
and nick-name God*s creatures. 

The countenance and manners of some very fashion- 
able persons may be compared to the inscriptions on 
their monuments, which speak nothing but good of 
what is within ; but he who knows any thing of the 
world, or of the human heart, will no more trust to 
the courtesy, than he will depend on the epitaph. 

Among tne various artifices of factitious meekness, 
one of the most frequent and most plausible, is that 
of affecting to be always equally delighted with all per- 
sons and all characters. The society of these languid 
beings is without confidence, their friendship without 
attachment, and their love without affection, or even 
preference. This insipid mode of conduct may be 
safe, but I cannot think it has either taste, sense, or 
principle in it. 

These uniformly smiling and approving ladies, 
who have neither the noble courage to reprehend 
vice, nor the g'enerous warmth to bear their honest 
testimony in the cause of virtue, conclude every one 
to be ill-natured who has any penetration, and look 
upon a distinguishing judgment as want of tenderness. 
But they should learn, that this discernment does not 
always proceed from an uncharitable temper, but from 
that long experience and thorough knowledge of the 
world y which lead those who have it to scrutinize 

x2 
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into the conduct and disposition of men, before they 
trust entirely to those fair appearances, which some- 
times veil the most insidious purposes. 

We are perpetually mistaking the qualities and 
dispositions of our own hearts. We elevate our 
failings into virtues, and qualify our vices into 
weaknesses: and hence arise so many false judg- 
ments respecting meekness. Self- ignorance is at 
the root of all this mischief. Many ladies complain 
that, for their part, their spirit is so meek they can 
bear nothing; whereas, if they spoke truth, they 
would say, their spirit is so high and unbroken, that 
they can bear nothing. Strange! to plead their 
meekness as a reason why they cannot endure to be 
crossed and to produce their impatience of contradic- 
tion as a proof of their gentleness ! 

Meekness, like most other virtues, has certain 
limits, which it no sooner exceeds than it becomes 
criminal. Servility of spirit is not gentleness but 
weakness, and if allowed, under the specious ap- 
pearances it sometimes puts on, will lead to the most 
dangerous compliances. She who hears innocence 
maligned without vindicating it, falsehood asserted 
without contradicting it, or religion profaned with- 
out resenting it, is not gentle but wicked. 

To give up the cause of an innocent, injured 
friend, if the popular cry happens to be against him, 
is the most disgraceful weakness. This was the 
case of Madame de Main tenon. She loved the 
character and admired the talents of Racine ; she 
caressed him while he had no enemies, but wanted 
the greatness of mind, or rather the common justice, 
to protect him against their resentment when he had ; 
and her favourite was abandoned to the suspicious 
jealousy of the king, when a prudent remonstrance 
might have preserved him. — But her tameness, if not 
absolute connivance in the great massacre of the 
protestants, in whose church she had been bred, is 
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a far more guilty instance of her weakness ; an in- 
stance which, in spite of all her devotional zeal and 
incomparable prudence, will disqualify her from 
shining in the annals of good women, however she 
may be entitled to figure among the great and the 
fortunate. Compare her conduct with that of her 
undaunted and pious countryman and contemporary, 
Bougi, who, when Louis would have prevailed on 
him to renounce his religion for a commission or a 
government, nobly replied, " If I could be persuaded 
to betray my God for a marshaKs staff, I might be- 
tray my king for a bribe of much less consequence." 

Meekness is imperfect, if it be not both active and 
passive ; if it will not enable us to subdue our own 
passions and resentments, as well as qualify us to 
bear patiently the passions and resentments of 
others. 

Before we give way to any violent emotion of an- 
ger, it would perhaps be worth while to consider the 
object which excites it, and to reflect for a moment, 
whether the thing we so ardently desire, or so vehe- 
mently resent, be really of as much importance to 
\is, as that delightful tranquillity of soul, which we 
renounce in pursuit of it. If, on a fair calculation, 
we find we are not likely to get as much as we are 
sure to lose, then, putting all religious considerations 
out of the question, common sense and human policy 
will tell us, we have made a foolish and unprofitable 
exchange. Inward quiet is a part of one's self; the 
object of our resentment may be only a matter of 
opinion ; and certainly, what makes a portion of our 
actual happiness ought to be too dear to us, to be 
sacrificed for a trifling, foreign, perhaps imaginary 
good. 

The most pointed satire I remember to have 
read, on a mind enslaved by anger, is an observa- 
tion of Seneca's. *• Alexander," said he, *• had two 
friends, Clitus and Lysimachus ; the one he exposed 
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to a lion, the other to liimself : he who was turneC 
loose to the beast escaped, but Clitus was murdered, 
for he was turned loose to an angry man." 

A passionate woman*s happiness is never in her 
own keeping : it is the sport of accident, and the 
slave of events. It is in the power of her acquaint- 
ance, her servants, but chiefly of her enemies, and 
all her comforts lie at the mercy of others. So far 
from being willing to learn of him who was meek 
and lowly, she considers meekness as the want of 
a becoming spirit, and lowliness as a despicable and 
vulgar meanness. And an imperious woman will 
so little covet the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, that it is almost the only ornament she will 
not be solicitous to wear. But resentment is a very 
expensive vice. How dearly has it cost its votaries, 
even from the sin of Cain, the first offender in this 
kind ! " It is cheaper (says a pious writer) to for- 
give, and save the charges.*' 

If it were only for mere human reasons, it would 
turn to a better account to be patient : nothing 
defeats the malice of an enemy like a spirit of for- 
bearance ; the return of rage for rage cannot be so 
effectually provoking. True gentleness, like an im- 
penetrable armour, repels the most pointed shafts 
of malice ; they cannot pierce through this invul- 
nerable shield, but either fall hurtless to the ground, 
or return to wound the hand that shot them. 

A meek spirit will not look out of itself for hap- 
piness, because it finds a constant banquet at home ; 
yet, by a sort of divine alchymy, it will convert 
all external events to its own profit, and be able 
to deduce some good, even from the most unpro- 
mising : it will extract comfort and satisfaction from 
the most barren circumstances ; '* it will suck 
honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock." 

But the supreme excellence of this complacent 
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quality is, that it naturally disposes the mind where 
it resides, to the practice of every other that is 
amiable. Meekness may be called the pioneer of 
all the other virtues, which levels every obstruction, 
and smooths every difficulty that might impede 
their entrance, or retard their progress. 

The peculiar importance and value of this amiable 
virtue may be farther seen in its permanency. 
Honours and dignities are transient; beauty and 
riches, frail and fugacious, to a proverb. Would 
not the truly wise, therefore, wish to have some one 
possession, which they might call their own in the 
severest exigencies ? But this wish can only be 
accomplished by acquiring and maintaining that calm 
and absolute self-possession, which, as the world 
had no hand in giving, it cannot, by the most mali- 
cious exertion of its power, take away. 
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THOUGHTS 



ON 



The Cultivation of the Heart and Temper 



IN THE 



EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 



I HAVE not the foolish presumption to imagine, that 
I can oiFer any thing new on a subject, which has 
been so successfully treated by many able and 
learned writers. I would only, with all possible 
deference, beg leave to hazard a few short remarks 
on that part of the subject of education, which I 
would call the education of the heart, I am well 
aware, that this part also has not been less skilfully 
and forcibly discussed than the rest, though I can- 
not, at the same time, help remarking, that it does 
not appear to have been so much adopted into com- 
mon practice. 

It appears, then, that notwithstanding the great 
and real improvements which have been made in 
the affair of female education, and notwithstanding 
the more enlarged and generous views of it which 
prevail in the present day, that there is still a very 
material defect, which it is not, in general, enough 
the object of attention to remove. This defect seems 
to consist in this, that too little regard is paid to the 
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dispositions of the mind, that the indications of the 
temper are not properly cherished, nor the affections 
of the heart sufficiently regulated. 

In the first education of girls, as far as the cus- 
toms which fashion establishes are right, they should 
undoubtedly be followed. Let the exterior be made 
a considerable object of attention, but let it not be 
the principal, let it not be the only one. Let the 
graces be industriously cultivated, but let them not 
be cultivated at the expense of the virtues. Let the 
arms, the head, the whole person be carefully 
polished, but let not the heart be the only portion 
of the human anatomy, which shall be totally over- 
looked. 

The neglect of this cultivation seems to proceed 
as much from a bad taste, as from a false principle. 
The generality of people form their judgment of 
education by slight and sudden appearances, which 
is certainly a wrong way of determining. Music, 
dancing, and languages gratify those who teach 
them, by perceptible and almost immediate effects: 
and, when there happens to be no imbecility in the 
pupil, nor deficiency in the master, every superficial 
observer can, in some measure, judge of the pro- 
gress. The effects of most of these accomplish- 
ments address themselves to the senses ; and there 
are more who can see and hear, than there are who 
can judge and reflect. 

Personal perfection is not only more obvious, it is 
also more rapid ; and, even in very accomplished 
characters, elegance usually precedes principle. 

But the heart, that natural seat of evil propen- 
sities, that little troublesome empire of the passions, 
is led to what is right by slow motions and imper- 
ceptible degrees. It must be admonished by reproof, 
and allured by kindness. Its liveliest advances are 
frequently impeded by the obstinacy of prejudice, 
and its brightest promises often obscured by the 
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tempests of passion. It is slow in its acquisition of 
virtue, and reluctant in its approaches to piety. 

There is another reason, which proves this mental 
cultivation to be more important, as well as more 
difficult, than any other part of education. In the 
usual fashionable accomplisJiments, the business of 
acquiring them is almost always getting forwards, 
and one difficulty is conquered before another is 
suffered to shew itself; for a prudent teacher will 
level the road his pupil is to pass, and smooth the 
inequalities which might retard her progress. 

But in morals, (which should be the great object 
constantly kept in view,) the task is far more diffi- 
cult. The unruly and turbnlent desires of the heart 
are not so obedient ; one passion will start up before 
another is suppressed. The subduing Hercules 
cannot cut off the heads so often as the prolific 
Hydra can produce them, nor fell the stubborn 
Antteus so fast as he can recruit his strength, and 
rise in vigorous and repeated opposition. 

If all the accomplishments could be bought at 
the price of a single virtue, the purchase would be 
infinitely dear! And, however startling it may 
sound, I think it is, notwithstanding, true, that the 
labours of a good and wise mother, who is anxious 
for her daughter's roost important interests, will 
seem to be at variance with those of her instructors. 
She will doubtless rejoice at her progress in any 
polite art, but she will rejoice with trembling — hu- 
mility and piety form the solid and durable basis, on 
which she wishes to raise the superstructure of the 
accomplishments, while the accomplishments them- 
selves are frequently of that unsteady nature, that if 
the foundation is not secured, in proportion as the 
building is enlarged, it will be overloaded and 
destroyed by those very ornaments, which were 
intended to embellish what they have contributed 
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The more ostensible qualifications should be care- 
fully regulated, or they will be in danger of putting 
to flight the modest train of retreating virtues, which 
cannot safely subsist before the bold eye of public 
observation, or bear the bolder tongue of impudent 
and audacious flattery. A tender mother cannot 
but feel an honest triumph, in contemplating those 
excellences in her daughter which deserve applause, 
but she will also shudder at the vanity which that 
applause may excite, and at those hitherto unknown 
ideas which it may awaken. 

The master — it is his interest, and perhaps his 
duty — will naturally teach a girl to set her improve- 
ments in the most conspicuous point of light. Se 
faire valoir is the great principle industriously in- 
culcated into her young heart, and seems to be 
considered as a kind of fundamental maxim in edu- 
cation. It is, however, the certain and effectual 
seed, from which a thousand yet unborn vanities 
will spring. This dangerous doctrine (which yet is 
not without its uses) will be counteracted by the 
prudent mother, not in so many words, but by a 
watchful and scarcely perceptible dexterity. Such 
an one will be more careful to have the talents of 
her daughter cultivated than exhibited. 

One would be led to imagine, by the common 
mode of female education, that life consisted of one 
universal holiday, and that the only contest was, 
who should be best enabled to excel in the sports 
and games that were to be celebrated on it. Merely 
ornamental accomplishments will but indifferently 
qualify a woman to perform the duties of life, though 
it is highly proper she should possess them, in order 
to furnish the amusements of it. But is it right to 
spend so large a portion of life without some pre- 
paration for the business of living? A lady may 
speak a little French and Italian, repeat a few 
passages in a theatrical tone, play and sing, have 
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her dressiug-rootn hung with her own drawings, and 
her person covered with her own tambour- work, and 
may, notwithstanding, have been very badly educated. 
Yet I am far from attempting to depreciate the value of 
these qualifications : they are most of them not only 
highly becoming, but often indispensably necessary, 
and a polite education cannot be perfected without 
them. But as the world seems to be very well 
apprised of their importance, there is the less occa- 
sion to insist on their utility. Yet, though well- 
bred young women should learn to dance, sing, 
recite, and draw, the end of a good education is not 
that they may become dancers, singers, players, or 
painters ; its real object is to make them good 
daughters, good wives, good mistresses, good mem- 
bers of society, and good Christians. The above 
qualifications, therefore, are intended to adorn their 
leisure, not to employ their lives ; for an amiable 
and wise woman will always have something better 
to value herself on, than these advantages, which, 
however captivating, are still but subordinate parts 
of a truly excellent character. 

But I am afraid parents themselves sometimes 
contribute to the error of which 1 am complaining. 
Do they not often set a higher value on those acqui- 
sitions which are calculated to attract observation, 
and catch the eye of the multitude, than on those 
which are valuable, permanent, and internal? Are 
they not sometimes more solicitous about the opinion 
of others, respecting their children, than about the 
real advantage and happiness of the children them- 
selves ? To an injudicious and superficial eye, the 
best educated girl may make the least brilliant figure, 
as she will probably have less flippancy in her man- 
ner, and less repartee in her expression ; and her 
acquirements, to borrow bishop Sprat's idea, will be 
rather " enamelled than embossed." But her merit 
will be known and acknowledged by alt who come 
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near enough to discern, and hare taste enough to 
distinguish. It will be understood and admired by 
the man, whose happiness she is one day to make, 
whose family she is to govern, and whose children 
she is to educate. He will not seek for her in the 
haunts of dissipation, for he knows he shall not find 
her there ; but he will seek for her in the bosom of 
retirement, in the practice of every domestic virtue, 
in the exertion of every amiable accomplishment, 
exerted in the shade, to enliven retirement, to 
heighten the endearing pleasures of social inter- 
course, and to embellish the narrow but charming 
circle of family delights. To this amiable purpose, 
a truly good and well-educated young lady will 
dedicate her more elegant accomplishments, instead 
of exhibiting them to attract admiration , or depress 
inferiority. 

Young girls, who have more vivacity than under* 
standing, will often make a sprightly figure in con- 
versation. But this agreeable talent for entertaining 
others is frequently dangerous to themselves, nor is 
it by any means to be desired or encouraged very 
early in life. This immaturity of wit is helped on 
by frivolous reading, which will produce its effect in 
much less time than books of solid instruction ; for 
the imagination is touched sooner than the under- 
standing; and effects are more rapid as they are 
more pernicious. Conversation should be the result 
of education, not the precursor of it. It is a golden 
fruit, when suffered to grow gradually on the tree of 
knowledge ; but if precipitated by forced and unna- 
tural means, it will in the end become vapid in pro- 
portion as it is artificial. 

The best effects of a careful and religious educa- 
tion are often very remote : they are to be discovered 
in future scenes, and exhibited in untried connexions. 
Every event of life will be putting the heart into 
fresh situations, and making demands on its pra- 
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dence, its firmness, its integrity, or its piety. 
Those whose business it is to form it, can foresee 
none of these situations; yet, as far as human 
wisdom will allow, they must enable it to provide 
for them all, with an humble dependence on the 
Divine assistance. A well-disciplined soldier must 
learn and practise all his evolutions, though he does 
not know on what service his leader may command 
him, by what foe he shall be attacked, nor what 
mode of combat the enemy may use. 

One great art of education consists in not suffering 
the feelings to become too acute by unnecessary 
awakening, nor too obtuse by the want of exertion. 
The former renders them the source of calamity, and 
totally ruins the temper ; while the latter blunts and 
debases them, and produces a dull, cold, and selfish 
spirit. For the mind is an instrument, which, if 
wound too high, will lose its sweetness, and if not 
enough strained, will abate of its vigour. 

How cruel is it to extinguish, by neglect or un- 
kindness, the precious sensibility of an open temper, 
to chill the amiable glow of an ingenuous soul, and 
to quench the bright flame of a noble and generous 
spirit ! These are of higher worth than all the docu- 
ments of learning, of dearer price than all the advan- 
tages, which can be derived from the most refined 
and artificial mode of education. 

But sensibility and delicacy, and an ingenuous 
temper, make no part of education, exclaims the 
pedagogue — they are reducible to no class — they 
come under no article of instruction — they belong 
neither to languages nor to music. What an error ! 
They are a part of education, and of infinitely more 
value 

Than all their pedant discipline e'er knew. 

It is true, they are ranged under no class, but they 
are superior to all ; they are of more esteem than 
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languages or music, for they are the language of the 
heart, and the music of the according passions. Yet 
this sensibility is, in many instances, so far from 
being cultivated, that it is not uncommon to see 
those who affect more than usual sagacity, cast a 
smile of supercilious pity, at any indication of a 
warm, generous, or enthusiastic temper in the lively 
and the young ; as much as to say, ^' they will know 
better, and will have more discretion when they are 
older." But every appearance of amiable simplicity, 
or of honest shame, nature's hasty conscience, will 
be dear to sensible hearts ; they will carefully cheriah 
every such indication in a young female ; for they 
will perceive that it is this temper, wisely cultivated, 
which will one day make her enamoured of the love- 
liness of virtue, and the beauty of holiness : from 
which she will acquire a taste lor the doctrines of 
religion, and a spirit to perform the duties of it 
And those who wish to make her ashamed of this 
charming temper, and seek to dispossess her of it, 
will, it is to be feared, give her nothing better in 
exchange. But whoever reflects at all, will easily 
discern how carefully this enthusiasm is to be 
directed, and how judiciously its redundances are to 
be lopped away. 

Prudence is not natural to children ; they can, 
however, substitute art in its stead. But is it not 
much better that a girl should discover the faults 
incident to her age, than conceal them under this 
dark and impenetrable veil ? I could almost ven- 
ture to assert, that there is something more becoming 
in the very errors of nature, where they are undis- 
guised, than in the affectation of virtue itself, where 
the reality is wanting. And I am so far from being 
an admirer of prodigies, that I am extremely apt 
to suspect them; and am always infinitely better 
pleased with nature in her more common modes of 
operation. The precise and premature wisdom, 
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which some girls have cunning enough to assume, 
is of a more dangerous tendency than any of their 
natural failings can be, as it effectually covers those 
secret bad dispositions, which, if they displayed 
themselves, might be rectified. The hypocrisy of 
assuming virtues which are not inherent in the heart, 
prevents the growth and disclosure of those real 
ones, which it is the great end of education to 
cultivate. 

But if the natural indications of the temper are 
to be suppressed and stifled, where are the diag- 
nostics, by which the state of the mind is to be 
known? The wise Author of all things, who did 
nothing in vain, doubtless intended them as symp' 
toms, by which to judge of the diseases of the 
heart ; and it is impossible diseases should be cured 
before they are known. If the stream be so cut 
off as to prevent communication, or bo choked up 
as to defeat discovery, how shall we ever reach the 
source, out of which are the issues of hfe ? 

This cunning, which, of all thedifferentdispositions 
girls discover, is most to be dreaded, 13 increased by 
nothing so much as by fear. If those about them 
express violent and unreasonable anger at every 
trivial offence, it will always promote this temper, 
and will very frequently create it, where there was 
a natural tendency to frankness. The indiscreet 
transports of rage, which many betray on every 
slight occasion, and the little distinction they make 
between venial errors and premeditated crimes, natu- 
rally dispone a child to conceal, what she does not 
however care to suppress. Anger in one will not 
remedy the faults of another ; for how can an instru- 
ment of sin cure sin ? If a girl is kept in a state 
of perpetual and slavish terror, she will perhaps 
have artihce enough to conceal those propensities 
which she knows are wrong, or those actions which 
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she thinks are most obnoxious to punishment. But, 
nevertheless, she will not cease to indulge those 
propensities, and to commit those actions, when she 
can do it with impunity. 

Good dispositions, of themselves, will go but a 
very little way, unless they are confirmed into good 
principles. And this cannot be effected but by a 
careful course of religious instruction, and a patient 
and laborious cultivation of the moral temper. 

But, notwithstanding girls should not be treated 
with unkindness, nor the first openings of the pas« 
sions blighted by cold severity ; yet I am of opinion 
that young females should be accustomed very early 
in life to a certain degree of restraint. The natural 
cast of character, and the moral distinctions between 
the sexes, should not be disregarded, even in child- 
hood. That bold, independent, enterprising spirit, 
which is so much admired in boys, should not, 
when it happens to discover itself in the other sex, 
be encouraged, but suppressed. Girls should be 
taught to give up their opinions betimes, and not 
pertinaciously to carry on a dispute, even if they 
should know themselves to be in the right. 1 do 
not mean, that they should be robbed of the liberty 
pf private judgment, but that they should by no 
means be encouraged to contract a contentious or 
contradictory turn. It is of the greatest importance 
to their future happiness, that they should acquire 
a submissive temper and a forbearing spirit : for 
it is a lesson which the world will not fail to make 
them frequently practise, when they come abroad 
into it, and they will not practise it the worse for 
having learnt it the sooner. These early restraints, 
in the limitation here meant, are so far from being 
an effect of cruelty, that they are the most indubit- 
able marks of affection, and are the more meri- 
torious, as they are severe trials of tenderness. But 
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all the beneficial effects, which a mother can expect 
from this watchfulness, will be entirely defeated, if 
it is practised occasionally, and not habitually, and 
if it ever appears to be used to gratify caprice, ill- 
humour, or resentment. 

Those who have children to educate ought to be 
extremely patient : it is indeed a labour of love. 
They should reflect that extraordinary talents are 
neither essential to the well-being of society, nor to 
the happiness of individuals. If that had been the 
case, the beneficent Father of the universe would 
not have made them so rare. For it is as easy for 
an Almighty Creator to produce a Newton, as an 
ordinary man ; and he could have made those 
powers common which we now consider as wonder- 
ful, without any miraculous exertion of his omnipo- 
tence, if the existence of many Newtons had been 
necessary to the perfection of his wise and gracious 
plan. 

Surely, therefore, there is more piety, as well as 
more sense, in labouring to improve the talents 
which children actually have, than in lamenting 
that they do not possess supernatural endowments 
or angelic perfections. A passage of Lord Bacon's 
furnishes an admirable incitement for endeavouring 
to carry the amiable and christian grace of charity 
to its farthest extent, instead of indulging an over- 
anxious care for more brilliant but less important 
acquisitions. '* The desire of power in excess (says 
he) caused the angels to fall ; the desire of know- 
ledge in excess caused man to fall ; but in charity 
is no excess, neither can men nor angels come into 
danger by it." 

A girl who has docility will seldom be found to 
want understanding enough for all the purposes of 
a social, a happy, and an useful life. And when 
we behold the tender hope of fond and anxious love, 
blasted by disappointment, the defect will as often 

y2 
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be discovered to proceed from the neglect or the 
error of cultivation, as from the natural temper; 
and those who lament the evil, will sometimes be 
found to have occasioned it. 

It is as injudicious for parents to set out with too 
sanguine a dependence on the merit of their chil- 
dren, as it is for them to be discouraged at every 
repulse. When their wishes are defeated in this or 
that particular instance, where they had treasured 
up some darling expectation, this is so far from 
being a reason for relaxing their attention, that it 
ought to be an additional motive for redoubling it. 
Those who hope to do a great deal, must not expect 
to do every thing. If they know any thing of the 
malignity of sin, the blindness of prejudice, or the 
corruption of the human heart, they will also know, 
that that heart will always remain, after the very 
best possible education, full of infirmity and imper- 
fection. Extraordinary allowances, therefore, must 
be made for the weakness of nature in this its 
weakest state. After much is done, much will 
remain to do, and much, very much, will still be 
left undone : for this regulation of the passions 
and affections cannot be the work of education 
alone, without the concurrence of divine gprace ope- 
rating on the heart. Why then should parents 
repine, if their efforts are not always crowned with 
immediate success ? They should consider, that 
they are not educating cherubims and seraphims, 
but men and women ; creatures, who at their best 
estate are altogether vanity : how little then can be 
expected from them in the weakness and imbecility 
of infancy ! I have dwelt on this part of the sub- 
ject the longer, because I am certain that many, 
who have set out with a warm and active zeal, have 
cooled on the very first discouragement, and have 
afterwards almost totally remitted their vigilance, 
through a criminal kind gf despair. 
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Great allowances must be mude for a profusion of 
gaiety, loquacity, and even indiscretion in children, 
that there may be animation enough lefV to supply 
an active and useful character, when the first ler- 
mentation of the youthful passions is over, and the 
redundant spirits shall come to subside. 

If it be true, as a consummate Judge of human 
nature has observed. 

Thai not R VEUiity U givsn in vain, 
it is also true, that there is scarcely a single passion, 
which may not be turned to some good account, if 
prudently rectified, and skilfully turned into the 
road of some neighbouring virtue. It cannot be 
violently bent, or unnaturally forced towards an 
object of a totally bpposite nature, but may be gra- 
dually inclined towards a correspondent but supe- 
rior affection. Anger, hatr^, resentment, and am- 
bition, the most restless and turbulent passions 
which shake and distract the human soul, may be 
led to become the must active opposers of sin, after 
having been its most successful instruments. Our 
anger, for instance, which can never be totally sub- 
dued, may be made to turn against ourselves, for 
our weak and imperfect obedience — our hatred, 
against every species of vice — our ambition, which 
will not be discarded, may be ennobled : it will not 
change its name, but its object ; it will despise what 
it lately valued, nor be contented to grasp at less 
than immortality. 

Thus the joys, fears, hopes, desires, all the pas- 
sions and aHections, which separate in various cur- 
rents from the soul, will, if directed into their proper 
channels, after having fertilized wherever they have 
flowed, return again to swell and enrich the parent 

That the very passions which appear the most 
uncontrollable and unpromising, may be intended. 
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in the great scheme of Providence, to answer some 
important purpose, is remarkably evidenced in the 
character and history of Saint Paul. A remark on 
this subject by an ingenious old Spanish writer, 
which 1 will here take the liberty to translate, will 
better illustrate my meaning. 

" To convert the bitterest enemy into the most 
zealous advocate, is the work of Goa for the instruc- 
tion of man. Plutarch has observed, that the medi- 
cal science would be brought to the utmost perfec- 
tion, when poison should be converted into physic. 
Thus, in the mortal disease of Judaism and idolatry, 
our blessed Lord converted the adder's venom of 
Saul the persecutor, into that cement which made 
Paul the chosen vessel. That manly activity, that 
restless ardour, that burning zeal for the law of his 
fathers, that ardent thirst for the blood of Christians, 
did the Son of God find necessary in the man who 
was one day to become the defender of his suffering 
people."* 

To win the passions, therefore, over to the cause 
of virtue, answers a much nobler end than their 
extinction would possibly do, even if that could be 
effected. But it is their nature never to observe a 
neutrality ; they are either rebels or auxiliaries, 
and an enemy subdued is an ally obtained. If I 
may be allowed to change the allusion so soon, I 
would say, that the passions also resemble fires, 
which are friendly and beneficial when under pro- 
per direction, but if suffered to blaze without 
restraint, they carry devastation along with them, 
and, if totally extinguished, leave the benighted 
mind in a state of cold and comfortless inanity. 

* Obras de Quevedo, vida de San Pablo Apostol. [Francisco 
Quevedo de Villegas, born at Villeneuve d'l Infantado, in 
Spain, in 1570, and died there in 1645. His works, printed at 
Brussels, (3 vols.) consist of poems, romances, satires, and some 
religious pieces, among which is the one here quoted.-— Ed.] 
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But in speaking of the usefulness of the passions 
as instruments of virtue, envy and lying must always 
be excepted : these, I am persuaded, must either go 
on in still progressive mischief, or else be radically 
cured, before any good can be expected from the 
heart which has been infected with them. For I 
never will believe that envy, though passed through 
all the moral strainers, can be refined into a virtuous 
emulation, or lying improved into an agreeable turn 
for innocent invention. Almost all the other pas- 
sions may be made to take an amiable hue ; but 
these two must either be totally extirpated, or be 
always contented to preserve their original deformity, 
and to wear their native black. 
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ON 



THE IxMPORTANCE OF RELIGION 



TO TUB 



FEMALE CHARACTER. 



Various are the reasons why the greater part of 
mankind cannot apply themselves to arts or letters. 
Particular studies are only suited to the capacities 
of particular persons. Some are incapable of 
applying to them from the delicacy of their sex, 
some from the unsteadiness of youth, and others 
from the imbecility of age. Many are precluded by 
the narrowness of their education, and many by the 
straitness of their fortune. Tiie wisdom of God is 
wonderfully manifested in this happy and well- 
ordered diversity, in the powers and properties of 
his creatures ; since by thus admirably suiting the 
agent to the action, the whole scheme of human 
affairs is carried on with the most agreeing and con- 
sistent economy, and no chasm is left for want of 
an object to fill it, exactly suited to its nature. 

But in the great and universal concern of religion, 
both sexes, and all ranks, are equally interested. 
The truly catholic spirit of Christianity accommo- 
dates itself, with an astonishing condescension, to 
the circumstances of the whole human race. It 
rejects none on account of their pecuniary wants, 
their personal inBrmities, or their intellectual defi- 
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ciencies. No superiority of parts is the least recom- 
mendation, nor is any depression of fortune the 
smallest objection. None are too wise to be excused 
from performing the duties of religion ^ nor are any 
too poor to be excluded from the consolations of 
its promises. 

If we admire the wisdom of God, in having fur- 
nished different degrees of intelligence, so exactly 
adapted to their different destinations, and in having 
fitted every part of his stupendous work, not only 
to serve its own immediate purpose, but also to 
contribute to the beauty and perfection of the whole: 
how much more ought we to adore that goodness, 
which has perfected the divine plan, by appointing 
one wide, comprehensive, and universal means of 
salvation : a salvation, which all are invited to par- 
take ; by a means which all are capable of using; 
which nothing but voluntary blindness can prevent 
our comprehending, and nothing but wilful error can 
hinder us from embracing. 

The muses are coy, and will only be wooed and 
won by some highly favoured suitors. The sciences 
are lofty, and will not stoop to the reach of ordinary 
capacities. But " wisdom (by which the royal 
preacher means piety) is a loving spirit ; she is easily 
seen of them that love her, and found of all such 
as seek her." Nay, she is so accessible and con- 
descending, '* that she preventeth them that desire 
her, making herself first known unto them." 

We are told by the same animated writer, " that 
wisdom is the breath of the power of God." How 
infinitely superior, in grandeur and sublimity, is 
this description to the origin of the wisdom of the 
heathens, as described by their poets and mytholo- 
gists ! In the exalted strains of the Hebrew poetry, 
we read, that ** wisdom is the brightness of the 
everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power 
of God, and the image of his goodness." 



The philosophical author of " The Defence of 
Learning" uhserves, that knowledge has something 
of venom and malignity in it, when tiiken without 
its proper corrective ; and what that is, the inspired 
Saint Paul teaches us, by placing it as the immediate 
antidote — " Knowledge pufleth up, bnt charity edi- 
fieth. Perhaps it is the Tatiity of human wisdom, 
iinchaslised by this correcting principle, which has 
made so many infidels. It may proceed from the 
arrogance of a self-sufficient pride, that some philo- 
sophers disdain to acknowledge their belief in a 
Being, who has judged proper to conceal from them 
the infinite wisdom of hia counsels ; who (to borrow 
tlie lofty language of the man of Uz) refused to con- 
sult tliem when he laid the foundations of the earth, 
when he shut up the sea with doors, and made the 
clouds the garment thereof. 

A man must be an infidel either from pride, preju- 
dice, or bad education : he cannot be one unawares, 
or by surprise ; for infidelity is not occasioned by 
sudden impulse or violent teinptation. He may be 
hurried by some vehement desire into an immoral 
action, at which he will hlush in his cooler moments, 
and which he will lament as the sad efiect of a spirit 
unsubdued by religion ; but infidelity is a calm, 
considerate act, which cannot plead the weakness of 
the heart, or the seduction of the senses. Even 
good men ffequentiy fail in their duty through the 
infirmities of nature, and the allurements of the 
world; but the infidel errs on a plan, on a settled 
and deliberate principle. 

But tlioiigh the minds of men are sometimes 
fatally infected with this disease, either through un- 
happy prepossession, or some of the oilier causes 
above mentioned, yet I am unwilling to believe that 
there is in nature so monstrously incongruous a 
being as a female infidel. The least reflection 
the temper, the character, and the education of 
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women, makes the mind revolt with horror from an 
idea so improbable, and so unnatural. 

May I be allowed to observe that, in general, the 
minds of girls seem more aptly prepared in their 
early youth for the reception of serious impressions 
than those of the other sex, and that their less ex- 
posed situations in more advanced life qualify them 
better for the preservation of them ? The daughters 
(of good parents I mean) are often more carefully 
instructed in their religious duties than the sons, and 
this from a variety of causes. They are not so soon 
sent from under the paternal eye into the bustle of 
the world, and so early exposed to the contagion of 
bad example : their hearts are naturally more flex- 
ible, soft, and liable to any kind of impression the 
forming hand may stamp on them ; and, lastly, as 
they do not receive the same classical education 
with boys, their feeble minds are not obliged at once 
to receive and separate the precepts of Christianity, 
and the documents of pagan philosophy. The ne- 
cessity of doing this perhaps somewhat weakens the 
serious impressions of young men, at least till the 
understanding is formed ; and confuses their ideas of 
piety, by mixing them with so much heterogeneous 
matter. They only casually read, or hear read, the 
scriptures of truth, while they are obliged to leara 
by heart, construe and repeat, the poetical fables of 
the less than human gods of the ancients. And, as 
the excellent author of ** The Internal Evidence of 
the Christian Religion"* observes, ** Nothing has so 
much contributed to corrupt the true spirit of the 
Christian institution, as that partiality which we 
contract, in our earliest education, for the manners 
of pagan antiquity." 

Girls, therefore, who do not contract this early 
partiality, ought to have a clearer notion of their 
religious duties : they are not obliged, at an ag^ when 

* Soame Jenyns, Esq. 
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the judgment is so weak, to dislinguish between the 
doctrines of Zeno, of Epicurus, and of Christ ; and 
lo embarrass their minds with the various morals 
which were taught in tiie Porch, in the Academy, 
and on the Mount. 

It is presumed that these remarks cannot possibly 
be so mis understood, as to be construed into the 
least disrespect to literature, or a want of the highest 
reverence for a learned education, the basis of all 
elegant knowledge : they are only intended, with all 
proper deference, to point out to young women that, 
nowever inferior their advantages of acquiring a 
knowledge of tlie belles-lettres are to those of the 
other sex, yet it depends on themselves not to be 
surpassed in this most important of all studies, for 
which their abilities are equal, and their oppor- 
tunities perhaps greater. 

But the mere exemption from mfidelity b so small 
a pact of the religious character, that I hope no one 
will attempt to claim any merit from this negative 
sort of goodness, or value herself merely for not 
being the very worst thing she possibly can be. Let 
no mistaken girl fancy she gives a proof of her wit 
by her want of piety, or that a contempt of things 
serious antl sacred will exalt her understanding, or 
raise her character even in tiie opinion of the most 
avowed male infidels. For one may venture to 
afBrm, that with all their profligate ideas, both of 
women and of religion, neither Bolingbroke, Whar- 
ton, Buckingham, nor even Lord Chesterfield him- 
self, would liave esteemed a woman the more for her 
being irreligious. 

With whatever ridicule a polite freethinker may 
afiect to treat religion himself, he will think it ne- 
cessary his wife should entertain different notions of 
it. He may pretend to despise it as a matter of 
opiuion, depending on creeds and systems ; but, if 
he is a man of sense, he will know the value of it, 
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as a governing principle, which is to inflaence her 
conduct and direct her actions. If he sees her un- 
affectedly sincere in the practice of her religious 
duties, it will be a secret pledge to him that she will 
be equally exact in fulfilling the conjugal ; for he 
can have no reasonable dependence on her attach- 
ment to him, if he has no opinion of her fidelity to 
God ; for she who neglects first duties, gives but an 
indifferent proof of her disposition to fill up inferior 
ones; and how can a man of any understanding 
(whatever his own religious professions may be) trust 
that woman with the care of his family, and the 
education of his children, who wants herself the best 
incentive to a virtuous life, the belief that she is an 
accountable creature, and the reflection that she has 
an immortal soul. 

Cicero spoke it as the highest commendation of 
Cato's character, that he embraced pihlosophy, not 
for the sake of disputing like a philosopher, but of 
living like one. The chief purpose of Christian 
knowledge is to promote the great end of a Christian 
life. Every rational woman should, no doubt, be 
able to give a reason of the hope that is in her ; but 
this knowledge is best acquired, and the duties con- 
sequent on it best performed, by reading books of 
plain piety and practical devotion, and not by enter- 
mg into the endless feuds, and engaging in the 
unprofitable contentions of partial controversialists. 
Nothing is more unamiable than the narrow spirit of 
party zeal, nor more disgusting than to hear a woman 
deal out judgments, and denounce vengeance, 
against any one who happens to differ from her in 
some opinion, perhaps of no real importance, and 
which, it is probable, she may be just as wrong in 
rejecting, as the object of her censure is in embracing. 
A furious and unmerciful female bigot wanders as 
far beyond the limits prescribed to her sex, as a 
Thalestris or a Joan d'Arc. Violent debate has 
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made as few converts as the sword, and both these 
instruments are particularly unbecoming when 
wielded by a female hand. 

But, though no one will be frightened out of their 
opinions, yet they may be persuaded out of them : 
they may be touched by the affecting earnestness of 
serious conversation, and allured by the attractive 
beauty of a consistently serious life. And while a 
young woman ought to dread the name of a wrangling 
polemic, it is her duty to aspire after the honourable 
character of a sincere Christian. But this dignified 
character she can by no means deserve, if she is 
ever afraid to avow her principles, or ashamed to 
defend them. A profligate, who makes it a point 
to ridicule every thing which comes under the ap- 
pearance of formal instruction, will be disconcerted 
at the spirited yet modest rebuke of a pious young 
woman. But there is as much efficacy in the man- 
ner of reproving profaneness, as in the words. If 
she corrects it with moroseness, she defeats the 
effect of her remedy, by her unskilful manner of 
administering it. If, on the other hand, she affects 
to defend the insulted cause of God in a faint tone 
of voice, and studied ambiguity of phrase, or with 
an air of levity, and a certain expression of pleasure 
in her eyes, which proves she is secretly delighted 
with what she pretends to censure, she injures reli- 
gion much more than he did who publicly profaned 
it ; for she plainly indicates, either that she does not 
believe, or respect what she professes. The other 
attacked it as an open foe ; she betrays it as a false 
friend. No one pays any regard to the opinion of 
an avowed enemy ; but the desertion or treachery of 
a professed friend, is dangerous indeed ! 

It is a strange notion which prevails in the world, 
that religion only belongs to the old and the melan- 
choly, and that it is not worth while to pay the least 
attention to it, while we are capable of attending to 
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any thing else. They allow it to be proper enough 
for the clergy, whose business it is, and for the aged, 
who have not spirits for any business at all. But 
till they can prove, that none except the clergy and 
the aged diey it must be confessed that this is most 
wretched reasoning. 

Great injury is done to the interests of religion, 
by placing it in a gloomy and unamiable light. It 
is sometimes spoken of, as if it would actually make 
a handsome woman ugly, or a young one wrinkled. 
But can any thing be more absurd than to represent 
the beauty of holiness as the source of deformity ? 

There are few, perhaps, so entirely plunged in 
business, or absorbed in pleasure, as not to intend, 
at some future time, to set about a religious life in 
good earnest. But then they consider it as a kind 
of dernier res sort, and think it prudent to defer 
flying to this disagreeable refuge, till they have no 
relish left for any thing else. Do they forget, that to 
perform this great business well requires all the strength 
of their youth, and all the vigour of their unimpaired 
capacities? To confirm this assertion, they may 
observe how much the slightest indisposition, even 
in the most active season of life, disorders every 
faculty, and disqualifies them for attending to the 
most ordinary affairs : and then let them reflect how 
little able they will be to transact the most impor- 
tant of all business, in the moment of excruciating 
pain, or in the day of universal debility. 

When the senses are palled with excessive grati- 
fication ; when the eye is tired with seeing, and the 
ear with hearing ; when the spirits are so sunk, that 
the grasshopper is become a burden, how shall the 
blunted apprehension be capable of understanding 
a new science, or the worn-out heart be able to 
relish a new pleasure ? 

To put off religion till we have lost all taste for 
amusement ; to refuse listening to the voice of the 
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charmer, till our enfeebled organs can no longer 
listen to the voice of *' singing men and singing 
women/' and not to devote our days to heaven 
till we have " no pleasure in them" ourselves, 
is but an ungracious offering. And it is a 
wretched sacrifice to the God of heaven, to present 
him with the remnants of decayed appetites, and 
the leavings of extinguished passions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 



ON 



GENIUS, TASTE, GOOD SENSE,* 



Good sense is as different from genius as perception 
is from invention ; yet, though distinct qualities, 
they frequently subsist together. It is altogether 
opposite to wity but by no means inconsistent with 
it. It is not science, for there is such a thing as 
unlettered good sense ; yet, though it is neither wit, 
learning, nor genius, it is a substitute for each, 
where they do not exixt, and the perfection of all 
where they do. 

Good sense is so far from deserving the appel- 
lation of common sense^ by which it is frequently 
called, that it is perhaps one of the rarest qualities 
of the human mind. If, indeed, this name is given 
it in respect to its peculiar suitableness to the pur- 
poses of common life, there is great propriety in 
it. Good sense appears to differ from taste in this, 
that taste is an instantaneous decision of the mind, 
a sudden relidh of what is beautiful, or disgust at 

* The author begs leave to offer an apology for introducing- 
this essay, which, she fears, may be thought foreign to her pur- 
pose. But she hopes that her earnest desire of exciting a taste 
for literature in young ladies, (which encouraged her to hazard 
the following remarks,) will not obstruct her general design, 
even if it does not actually promote it. 
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what is defective, in an object, without waiting for 
the slower confirmation of the judgment. Good 
sense is perhaps that confirmation which establishes 
a suddenly conceived idea, or feeling by the powers 
of comparing and reflecting. They aififer also in 
this, that taste seems to have a more immediate 
reference to arts, to literature, and to almost every 
object of the senses; while good sense rises to 
moral excellence, and exerts its influence on life 
and manners. Taste is fitted to the perception and 
enjoyment of whatever is beautiful in art or nature : 
good sense, to the improvement of the conduct, and 
the regulation of the heart. 

Yet the term good sense is used indiscriminately 
to express either a finished taste for letters, or an 
invariable prudence in the affairs of life. It is 
sometimes applied to the most moderate abilities, 
in which case, the expression 19 certainly too strong ; 
and at others to the most shining, when it is as 
much too weak and inadequate. A sensible man 
is the usual, but unappropriate phrase, for every* 
degree in the scale of understanding, from the sober 
mortal, who obtains it by his decent demeanour and 
solid dulness, to him whose talents qualify him to 
rank with a Bacon, a Harris, or a Johnson. 

Genius is the power of invention and iimitation. 
It is an incommunicable faculty : no art or skill of 
the possessor can bestow the smallest portion of it 
on another : no pains or labour can reach the sam« 
mit of perfection, where the seeds of it are wanting 
in the mind ; yet it is capable of infinite improve- 
ment where it actually exists, and is attended with 
the highest capacity of communicating instruction, 
as well as delight, to others. 

It is the peculiar property of genius to strike out 
great or beautiful things : it is the felicity of good 
sense, not to do absurd ones. Genius breaks out 
in splendid senUmeiiX.^ ^iid elevated ideas ; good 
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sense confines its more circumscribed, but perhaps 
more useful walk, within the limits of prudence and 
propriety. 



And, >■ hniglniillon bodies Tgilh 
The forms of things unknown, (he poet's pen 
Turns (hem toihape, and givei to airy nothing 
A Incal h&biUtioii >nd • name.* 

This is, perhaps, the finest picture of human 
genius that ever was drawn by a numan pencil. It 
presents a living image of a creative imagination, 
or a power of inventing things which have no actual 
existence. 

With superficial judges, who, it must be con- 
fessed, mate up the greater part of t)ie mass of 
mankind, talents are only liked or understood to a 
certain degree. Lofty ideas are above the reach of 
ordinary apprehensions : thi± vulgar allow those who 
possess them to be in a somewhat higher state of 
mind than themselves ; but of the vast gulf which 
separates them, iJiey have not the least conception. 
They acknowledge a superiority, but of its extent 
they neither know the value, nor can conceive the 
reality. It is true, the mind, as well the eye, can 
take in objects larger than itself; but this is only 
true of great minds ; for a man of low capacity, 
who considers a consummate genius, resembles one 
who, seeing a column for the first time, and standing 
at too great a distance to take in the whole of it, 
concludes it to be flat : or, like one anacquainted 
with the first principles of philosophy, who, finding 
the sensible horizon appear a plain surface, can form 
no idea of the spherical form of the whole, which 
he does not see, and laughs at the uccount of 
antipodes, which he cannot comprehend. 

• ShaltipwrB'a Midiummet Night's Dream, Acl V. Synt Ut. 
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Whatever is excellent is also rare ; what is useful 
is more common. How many thousands are bom 
qualified for the coarse employments of life, fcMr one 
who is capable of excelling in the fine arts ! yet so 
it ought to be, because our natural wants are more 
numerous, and more importunate, than the intel- 
lectual. 

Whenever it happens that a man of distinguished 
talents has been drawn by mistake, or precipitated 
by passion, into any dangerous indiscretion, it is 
common for those whose coldness of temper has 
supplied the place and usurped the name of pru- 
dence, to boast of their own steadier virtue, and tri- 
umph in their own superior caution — only because 
they have never been eissailed by a temptation strong 
enough to surprise them into error. And with what 
a visible appropriation of the character to them- 
selves do they constantly conclude with a cordial 
compliment to common sense ! They point out the 
beauty and usefulness of this quality so forcibly and 
explicitly, that you cannot possibly mistake whose 
picture they are drawing with so flattering a pencil. 
The unhappy man whose conduct has been so feel- 
ingly arraigned, perhaps acted from good, though 
mistaken motives ; at least, from motives of which 
his censurer has not capacity to judge : but the event 
was unfavourable, nay, the action might be really 
wrong, and the vulgar maliciously take the oppor- 
tunity of this single indiscretion, to lift themselves 
nearer on a level with a character which, except in 
this instance, has always thrown them at the most 
disgraceful and mortifying distance. 

The elegant biographer of Collins, in his affecting 
apology for that unfortunate genius, remarks, "That 
the gifts of imagination bring the heaviest task on 
the vigilance of reason ; and to bear those faculties 
with unerring rectitude, or invariable propriety, re- 
quires a degree of firmness, and of cool attention. 
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irhich does not always attend the higher gi^s of tlic 
mind ; yet, difficult as nature herself seems lo have 
rendered the task of regularity to genius, it is the 
supreme consolation of diilness and of folly to point 
with gothic triumph to those excesses which ate the 
overflowing of faculties they never enjoyed."* 

What the greater part of the world mean by com- 
mon sense, will be generally found, on a closer in- 
quiry, to be art, fraud, or selfishnesa 1 That sort of 
saving prudence which makes men extremely atten- 
tive to their own safety, or profit; diligent in the 
pursuit of their own pleasures or interests ; and per- 
fectly at their ease as to what becomes of the rest 
of mankind: furies, where their own property is 
concerned; philosophers, when nothing but the good 
of others is at stake ; and perfectly resigned under 
all calamities but their own. 

When we see so many accomplished wits of the 
present age, as remarkable for the decorum of their 
lives as lor the brilliancy of their writings, we may 
believe that, next to principle, it is owing to their 
good seme, which regulates and chastises their ima- 
ginations. The vast conceptions which enable a 
true genius to ascend the sublimest heights, may be 
so connected with the stronger passions, as to give 
it a natural tendency to tly nff from the straight line 
of regularity ; till good sense, acting on the fancy, 
makes it gravitate powerfully towards that virtue 
which is its proper centre. 

Add to this, when it is considered with what 
imperfection the Divine wisdom has thought fit to 
stamp every thing human, it will be found that 
excellence and infirmity arc so inseparably wound 
up in each other, that a man derives the soreness of 
temper, and irritability of nerve, which make him 
uneasy to others, and unbappy in himself, from 

• Dr. John Lsnghorne'i BiogrBphicBl Memoir, p«fi led lo the 
Poetical Wotki of Willlwn CoUlni^ 
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those exquisite feelings, and that eievated pitch of 
thought, by which, as the apostle expcesaes it oa a 
more serious occasion, he is, as it were, out of the 
body. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, when the spirit 
is carried away by the magnificence of its own 
ideas, 

Not touch'd, but rapt; not waken'd,biit inspired. 

that the frail body, which is the natural victim of 
pain, disease, and death, should not always be sible 
to follow the mind in its aspiring flights, but shouUl 
be as imperfect as if it belonged only to an ordinary 
soul. 

Besides, might not Providence intend to humble 
human pride, by presenting to our eyes so mortify- 
ing a view of the weakness and infirmity of even hit 
best work? Perhaps man, who is already but a 
little lower than the angels, might, like the revolted 
spirits, totally have shaken off obedience and sub- 
mission to his Creator, had not God wisely tempered 
human excellence with a certain consciousness of its 
own imperfection. But though this inevitable alloy 
of weakness may frequently be found in the best 
characters, yet how can that be the source of tri- 
umph and exaltation to any, which, if properiy 
weighed, must be the deepest motive of humiliation 
to all? A good-natured man will be so far from 
rejoicing, that he will be secretly troubled whenever 
he reads that the greatest Roman moralist was tainted 
with avarice, and the greatest British philosopher 
with venality.* 

It is remarked by Pope, in his Essay on Criti- 
cism, that, 

Ten censure wrong, for one who writes amiss. 

But I apprehend it does not therefore follow that to 

* Seneca and Bacon. 
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judge is more difficult than Lo write. If this nere 
tlie case, the critic would be superior to (he poet, 
whereas it appears to be directly the contrary, 
" The critic," says the great champion of Shafe- 
speare," " but fashions the body of a work; the poet 
must add the soul, which gives force and direction 
to its actions and gestures." It should seem that 
the reason why bo many more judge wrong, than 
write ill, is because the number of readers is beyond 
all proportion greater than the number of writers! 
Every man who reads, is in some measure a critic, 
and, with very common abilities, may point out real 
faults and material errors in a very well-written 
book 1 but it by no means follows that he U able to 
write any thing comparable to the work which he is 
capable of censuring. And unless the numbers of 
those who write, and of those who judge, were more 
ei^ual, the calculation seems not to be qaite fair. 

A capacity for relishing works of genius is the 
indubitable sign of a good taste. But if a proper 
disposition and ability to enjoy the compositions of 
others, entitle a man to the claim of reputation, it 
is still a far inferior degree of merit to his who can 
invent and produce those compositions, the bare 
disquisition of which gives the critic no small share 
of fame. 

The president of the royal academy,* in his 
admirable Discourse on Imitation, has set the foHj* 
of depending on unassisted genius, in the clearest 
light; and has shewn the necessity of adding the 
knowledge of others, to our own native powers, 
his usual striking and masterly manner. " The 
mind," says he, " is a barren soil, is a soil soon 
exhausted, and will produce no crop, or only one, 

indication of out immoiul dnmadn 
remarkiarValtBire Ed. 
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unless it be continually fertilized, and enriched with 
foreign matter." 

Yet it has been objected^ that study is a great 
enemy to originality ; but, even if this were true, it 
would perhaps be as well that an author should 
gire us the ideas of still better writers, mixed and 
assimilated with the matter in his own mind, as 
those crude and undigested thoughts which he 
values under the notion Uiat they are originaL The 
sweetest honey neither tastes of the rose, the honey- 
suckle, nor the carnation, yet it is compounded of 
the very essence of them all. 

If in the other fine arts this accumulation of 
knowledge is necessary, it is indispensably so in 
poetry. It is a fatal rashness for any one to trust 
too much to their own stock of ideas. He most 
invigorate them by exercise, polish them by cos- 
versation, and increase them by every species of 
elegant and virtuous knowledge, and the mind will 
not fail to reproduce with interest those seeds, 
which are sown in it by study and observatioD. 
Above all, let every one guard against the dan- 
gerous opinion that he knows enough ; an opinion 
that will weaken the energy and reduce the powers 
of the mind, which, though once perhaps vigorous 
and effectual, will be sunk to a state of Uterary 
imbecility, by cherishing vain and presumptuous 
ideas of its own independence. 

For instance, it may not be necessary that a poet 
should be deeply skilled in the Linnoean system; 
but it must be allowed that a general acquaintance 
with plants and flowers will furnish him with a 
delightful and profitable species of instruction. He 
is not obliged to trace nature in all her nice and 
varied operations, with the minute accuracy of a 
Boyle, or the laborious investigation of a Newton; 
but his good sense will point out to him that no 
inconsiderable portion of philosophical knowledge 
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is requisite to the completion of his literary cha- 
racter. The sciences are more independent, and 
require little or no assistance from the graces of 
poetry; but poetry, if she would charm and in- 
struct, must not be so haughty ; she must be con- 
tented to borrow of the sciences many of her 
choicest allusions, and many of her most gracefiil 
embellishments; and does it not magnify the cha- 
racter of true poesy, that she includes within herself 
all the scattered graces of every separate art? 

The rules of the g;reat masters in criticism may 
not be so necessary to the forming a good taste, as 
the examination of those original mines from whence 
they drew their treasures of knowledge. 

The three celebrated essays on the art of poetry 
do not teach so much by their laws as by their 
examples ; the dead letter of their rules is less in- 
structive than the living spirit of their verse. Yet 
these rules are to a young poet, what the study of 
logarithms is to a young mathematician : they do 
not so much contribute to form his judgment, as 
afford him the satisfaction of convincing him that he 
is right. They do not preclude the difficulty of 
the operation ; but at the conclusion of it, furnish 
him with a fuller demonstration tliat lie has pro- 
ceeded on proper principles. When he has well 
studied the masters m whose schools the 6rst critics 
formed themselves, and fancies he has caught a 
spark of their divine flame, it may be a good method 
to try his own compositions by the test of the critic 
rules, BO far indeed as the mechanism of poetry goesi 
If the examination be fair and candid, this trial) 
like the touch of Ithuriel's spear, will detect every 
latent error, and bring to light every favourita 
failing. 

Good taste always suits the measure of its admi- 
ration to the merit of the composition it examines. 
It accommodates its praises, or 
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excellence of a work, and appropriates it to the 
nature of it. General applause, or indiscriminate 
abuse, is the sign of a vulgar understanding. There 
are certain blemishes which the judicious and good- 
natured reader will candidly overlook. But tlie 
false sublime, the tumor wliich is intended for 
greatness, the distorted figure, the puerile conceit, 
and the incongruous metaphor, these are defects for 
which scarcely any other kind of merit can atone. 
And yet there may be more hope of a writer (espe- 
cially if he be a young one,) who is now and then 
guilty of some of these faults, than of one wlio 
avoids them all, not through judgment, but feeble- 
ness; and who, instead of deviating into error, ii 
continually falling short of excellence. The mere 
absence of error implies that moderate and inferior 
degree of merit with which a cold heart and a 
phlegmatic taste will be better satisfied than with 
the magnificent irregularities of exalted spirits. It 
stretches some minds to an uneasy extension to be 
obliged to attend to compositions superlatively ex- 
cellent ; and it contracts liberal souls to a painfiil 
narrowness to descend to books of inferior merit 
A work of capital genius, to a man of an ordinary 
mind, is the bed of Procrustes to one of a short 
stature, the man is too little to fill up the space 
assigned him, and undergoes the torture in attempt- 
ing it : and a moderate or low production to a man 
of bright talents, is the punishment inflicted by 
Mezentius ; the living spirit has too much animatioa 
to endure patiently to be in contact with a dead 
body. 

Taste seems to be a sentiment of the soul which 
gives the bias to opinion, for we feel before we 
reflect. Without this sentiment, all knowledge, 
learning, and opinion would be cold, inert materials, 
whereas they become active principles when stirred, 
kindled, and inflamed by this animating quality. 
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There is another feeling' which is callei! enthu- 
siasm. The enthusiasm of sensible hearts is so 
strong, that it not only yields to the impulse with 
which striking objects set on it, but such hearts help 
on the effect by their own sensibility. In a scene 
where Shakspeare and Oarrick give perfection to 
each other, the feeling heart does rot merely accede 
to the delirium they occasion ; it does more, it is 
enamoured of it, it solicits the delusion, jt sues to 
be deceived, and grudging-ly cherishes the sacred 
treasure of its feehngs. The poet and performer 
concur in currying us 

Beyond thia visible diurnnl sphere. 

they bear ua aloft in their airy course wilh um'esisted 
npidity, if they meet not with any obstruction from 
the coldness of our own feelings. Perhaps, only a 
few fine spirits can enter into the detail of their 
writing and acting ; but the multitude do not enjoy 
less acutely, because they are not able philosophi- 
cally to analyze the sources of their joy or sorrow. 
If the others have the advaritage of judging, these 
have at least the privilege of feeling: and it is not 
from complaisance to a few leading Judges, that they 
burst into peals of laughter, or melt into delightful 
agony; their hearts decide, and that is a decision 
from which tliere lies no appeal. It must however 
be confessed, that the nicer separations of character, 
and tlie lighter and almost imperceptible shades 
which sometimes distinguish them, will not be in- 
timately relished, unless there be a consononcy of 
taste as well as feeling in the spectator; though, 
where the passions are principally concerned, the 
profane vulgar come in for a larger portion of the 
universal delight, than critics and connoisseurs are 
niUiugto allow them. 

Yet enthusiasm, though the natural concomitant 
gf genius, is no more genius itself, than drunken- 
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ness is cheerfulness; and that enthusiasm which 
discovers itself on occasions not worthy to excite it^ 
is the mark of a wretched judgment and a false taste. 

Nature produces innumerable objects : to imitate 
them is the province of genius ; to direct those imi- 
tations is the property of judgment ; to decide oo 
their effects, is the business of taste. For taste, 
who sits as supreme judge on the productions of 
genius, is not satisfied when she merely imitates 
nature : she must also, says an ingenious French 
writer, imitate beautiful nature. It requires no less 
judgment to reject than to choose, and genius might 
imitate what is vulgar, under pretence that it was 
natural, if taste did not carefully point out those 
objects which are most proper for imitation. It 
also requires a very ilice discernment to distingaish 
verisimilitude from truth ; for there is a tniUi in 
taste nearly as conclusive as demonstration in 
mathematics. 

Genius, when in the full impetuosity of its career, 
often touches on the very brink of error ; and b, 
perhaps, never so near the verge of the precipice, 
as when indulging its sublimest flights. It is in 
those gieat, but dangerous moments, that the curb 
of vigilant judgment is most wanting: while safe 
and sober dulness observes one tedious and insipid 
round of tiresome uniformity, and steers equally 
clear of eccentricity and of beauty. Dulness has 
few redundancies to retrench, few luxuriances to 
prune, and few irregularities to smooth. These, 
though errors, are the errors of genius, for there is 
rarely redundancy without plenitude, or irregularity 
without greatness. The excesses of genius may 
easily be retrenched, but the deficiencies of dulness 
can never be supplied. 

Those who copy from others will doubtless be less 
excellent than those who copy from nature. To 
imitate imitators, is the way to depart too far from 
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the great original herself. Tlie latter c 
engraving retain fainter and fainter traces of the 
subject, to which the earlier impressions bore so 
strong a resemblance. 

It seems very extraordinary, that it should be the 
most difBcult thing in the world to be natural ; and 
that it should be harder to hit off the manners of 
real life, and to delineate such characters as we 
converse with every day, than to imagine such as 
do not exist. But caricature is much easier than 
an exact outline, and the colouring of fancy lesa 
difficult than that of truth. 

People do not always know what taste they have, 
till it is awakened by some corresponding object ; 
nay, genius itself is a fire, which in many minds 
Would never blaze, if not kindled by some external 

Nature, the munificent mother, when she bestows 
the power of judging, accompanies it with a capa-t 
city for enjoying. The judgment, which is clear- 
sighted, points out such objects as are calculated to 
inspire love, and the heart instantaneously attaches 
itself to whatever is lovely. 

In regard to literary reputation, a great dea.! 
depends on the state of learning in tli6 particular 
age or nation iu which an author lives. In a dark 
and ignorant period, moderate knowledge will 
entitle its possessor to a considerable share of fame t 
whereas, to be distinguished in a polite and lettered 
age, requires striking parts and deep erudition. 

When a nation begins to emerge from a state of 
mental darkness, and to strike out the first rudimentt 
of improvement, it chalks out a few strong but 
jncorrect sketches, gives the rude outlines of general 
art, and leaves the filling up to the leisure of happier 
days, and the refinement of more enlightened times. 
Their drawing is a rude schixzo, and their poetry 
wild minstrelsy. _ _ ■ . , . , .r j 
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Perfection of taste is a point which a nation no 
sooner reaches, than it OTershoots ; and it is more 
difficult to return to it, after having passed it, thaa 
it was to attain, when thev fell diort of it. When 
the arts begin to languish after haTing flonrished, 
they seldom indeed fall back to their original bar- 
barism, but a certain feebleness of exertion taket 
place, and it is more difficult to recover them from 
this dying languor to their proper strength, than it 
was to polish them from then* former rudeness ; for 
it is a less formidable undertaking to refine bar- 
barity, than to stop decay : the first may be laboured 
into elegance, but the latter will rarely be strength- 
ened into vigour. 

Taste exerts itself at first but feebly and imper- 
fectly ; it is repressed and kept back bj a crowd of 
the most discouraging prejudices : like an infitot 
prince, who, though bom to reign, yet holds an idle 
sceptre, which he has not power to use, but if 
obliged to see with the eyes, and hear through tbe 
ears, of other men. 

A writer of correct taste will hardly ever go out 
of his way, even in search of embellishment : he will 
study to attain the best end by the most natural 
means ; for he knows that what is not natural can- 
not be beautiful, and that nothing can be beantifal 
out of its own place ; for an improper situation will 
convert the most striking beauty into a glaring 
defect. When by a well-connectai chain of ideas, 
or a judicious succession of events, the reader ii 
snatched to " Thebes or Athens," what can be more 
impertinent than for the poet to obstruct the opera- 
tion of the passion he has just been kindling, br 
introducing a conceit which contradicts his purpose, 
and interrupts his business? Indeed, we cannot be 
transported, even in idea, to those places, if tbe 
poet does not manage so adroitly as not to make us 
sensible of the journey : the instant we feel we are 
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travelling, the writer's art fails, and the delirium is 
at an end. 

Proserpine, says Ovid, would have been restored 
to her mother Ceres, had not Ascalaphus seen her 
stop to gather a golden apple, when the terms of her 
restoration were, that she should taste nothing. A 
story pregnant with instruction for lively writers, 
who, by neglecting the main business, and going out 
of the way for false gratifications, lose sight of the 
end they should principally keep in view. It was 
this false taste that introduced the numberless con- 
cetti which disgrace the brightest of the Italian 
poets ; and this is the reason why the reader only 
feels short and interrupted snatches of delight in 
perusing the brilliant but unequal compositions of 
Ariosto,*'^ instead of that unbroken and undiminished 
pleasure which he constantly receives from Virgil, 
from Milton, and generally from Tasso. The first- 
mentioned Italian is the Atalanta, who will interrupt 
the most eager career, to pick up the glittering mis- 
chief; while the Mantuan and the British bards, like 
Hippomenes, press on warm in the pursuit, and un- 
seduced by temptation. 

A writer of real taste will take great pains, in the 
perfection of his style, to make the reader believe 
that he took none at all. The writing which appears 
to be most easy, will be generally found to be least 
imitable. The most elegant verses are the most 
easily retained, they fasten themselves on the me- 
mory, without its making any effort to preserve 
them, and we are apt to imagine that what is re- 
membered with ease was written without difficulty. 

To conclude : genius is a rare and precious gem, 
of which few know the worth ; it is fitter for the 

* Ariosto was born at Reggio in 1474, and died of grief in 
1535. His principal work, the poetical romance of "Orlando 
Furioso," some of his admirers affected to set in opposition to the 
" Jerusalem Delivered" of Tasso. — Ed. 

6. 2 A 
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cabinet of the connoisseur, than for the cominerce 
of mankind. Grood sense is a bank-bill, convenient 
for change, negotiable at all times, and current in 
all places. It knows the value of small things, and 
considers that an aggregate of them makes up the 
sum of human affairs. It elevates common concerns 
into matters of importance, by performing them in 
the best manner, and at the most suitable season. 
Good sense carries with it the idea of equality, while 
genius is always suspected of a design to impose the 
burden of superiority ; and respect is paid to it with 
that reluctance which always attends other imposts, 
the lower orders of mankind generally repining most 
at demands by which they are least liable to be 
affected. 

As it is the character of genius to penetrate with a 
lynx*s beam into unfathomable abysses and uncre- 
ated worlds, and to see what is not^ so it is the pro- 
perty of good sense to distinguish perfectly and 
judge accurately what really is. Good sense has 
not so piercing an eye, but it has as clear a sight: 
it does not penetrate so deeply, but as far as it doet 
see, it discerns distinctly. Good sense is a judicious 
mechanic, who can produce beauty and convenience 
out of suitable means ; but genius ( I speak with 
reverence of the immeasurable distance) bears some 
remote resemblance to the Divine architect, who 
produced perfection of beauty without any visible 
materials, ** who spake, and it was created ;" who 
said, ** Let it be, and it was." 
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Accomplishments. 

It is superfluous to decorate woman so liighly for 
early youth ; youth is itself a decoration. We mis- 
takingly adorn most, that part of life which least 
requires it, and neglect to provide for that which 
will want it most. It is for that sober period, when 
life has lost its freshness, the passions their intenseness, 
and the spirits their hilarity, that we should be prepar- 
ing. Our wisdom would be, to anticipate thewants of 
middle life, to lay in a store of notions, ideas, 
principles, and habits, which may preserve, or trans* 
fer to the mind, that affection which was at first 
partly attracted by the person. But to add a vacant 
mind to a form which has ceased to please, to pro- 
vide no subsidiary aid to beauty while it lasts, and 
especially no substitute when it is departed, is to 
render life comfortless, and marriage dreary. 

Let such women as are disposed to be rain of their 
comparatively petty attainments, look up with ad- 
miration to those two contemporary shining exam- 
ples, the venerable Elizabeth Carter and the bloom- 
mg Elizabeth Smith. I knew them both, and to 
know was to revere them. In them let our young 
ladies contemplate profound and various learning, 
chastised by true Christian humility. In them 
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let them venerate acquirements which would have 
been distinguished in a university, meekly softened 
and beautifully shaded by the gentle exertion of 
every domestic virtue, by the unaffected exercise of 
every feminine employment. 

Admiration, 
Self-deception is so easy, that I am ever afiraid of 
highly extolling any good quality, lest I should sit 
down satisfied with having borne my testimony in its 
favour, and so rest contented with the praise instead 
of the practice. Commending a right thing is a 
cheap substitute for doing it, and with this we are 
too apt to satisfy ourselves. 

Affections, 
True religion is seated in the heart; that is the 
centre from which all the lines of , right practice 
must diverge. It is the great duty and chief business 
of a Christian to labour to make all his affections, 
with ail their motives, tendencies, and operations, 
subservient to the word and will of God. His irregular 
passions, which are still apt to start out into dis- 
order, will require vigilance to the end. He mast 
not think all is safe, because the more tractable ones 
are not rebellious ; but he may entertain a cheerful 
hope when those which were once rebellious are be- 
come tractable. 



Ambition, 
Among the various objects of ambition, there are 
few in life which bring less accession to its comfort 
than an unceasing struggle to rise to an elevation in 
society very much above the level of our own condition, 
without being aided by any stronger ascending power 
than mere vanity. Great talents, of whatever kind, 
have a natural tendency to rise, and to lift their pos- 
sessor. The flame in mounting does but obey its 
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impulse. But when there is no energy more power- 
ful than the passion to be great, destitute of the 
gifls which can confer greatness, the painful effects 
of ambition are like water forced above its level by 
mechanical powers. It requires constant exertions of 
art, to keep up what art first set a-going. 

Amusements. 
I have known pious persons who would, on no 
account, allow their children to attend places of gay 
resort, who were yet little solicitous to extinguish the 
spirit which those places are calculated to generate 
and nourish. This is rather a geographical than a 
moral distinction. It is thinking more of the place 
than of the temper. They restrain their persons ; 
but are not careful to expel from their hearts the 
dispositions which excite the appetite, and form the 
very essence of danger. A young creature cannot 
be happy who spends her time at home in amuse- 
ments destined for exhibition, while she is forbidden 
to be exhibited. 



The woman who derives her principles from the 
Bible, and her amusements from intellectual sources, 
from the beauties of nature, and from active employ- 
ment and exercise, will not pant for beholders. She 
is no clamorous beggar for the extorted alms of 
admiration. She lives on her own stock. Her re- 
sources are within herself. She possesses the truest 
independence. She does not wait for the opinion of 
the world, to know if she is right ; nor for the ap- 
plause of the world, to know if she is happy. 

Analogy. 

The sacred writings frequently point out the 

analogy between natural and spiritual things. The 

same spirit which in the creation of the world 

moved upon the face of the waters, operates on the 
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human character, to produce a new heart and a new 
life. By this operation, the affections and faculties 
of the man receive a new impulse — his dark under- 
standing is illuminated, his rebellious will is sub- 
dued, his irregular desires are rectified ; his judg- 
ment is informed, his imagination is chastised ; his 
hopes and fears are directed to their true and ade- 
quate end. Heaven becomes the object of his 
hopes, an eternal separation from God the object of 
his fears. His love of the world is transmuted into 
the love of God. The lower faculties are pressed 
into the new service. The senses have a higher 
direction. The whole internal frame and constitn- 
tion receive a nobler bent ; the intents and purposes 
of the mind, a sublimer aim ; his aspirations, a loftier 
flight; his vacillating desires find a fixed object; hts 
vagrant purposes, a settled home ; his disappointed 
heart, a certain refuge. That heart, no longer 
the worshipper of the world, is struggling to become 
its conqueror. Our blessed Redeemer, in overcom- 
ing the world, bequeathed us his command to over- 
come it also; but, as he did not give the command 
without the example, so he did not give the example 
without the offer of a power to obey the command. 

Anger. 
We contrive to make revenge itself look like 
religion. We call down thunder on many a head, 
under pretence that those on whom we invoke it are 
God's enemies, when, perhaps, we invoke it because 
they are ours. 

Applause. 
Human applause is, by a worldly man, reckoned 
not only among the luxuries of life, but among 
articles of the first necessity. An undue desire to 
obtain it has certainly its foundation in vanity, and 
it is one of our grand errors to reckon vanity a 
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trivial fault. An over-estimation of character, and 
an anxious wish to conciliate all suffrages, is an 
infirmity from which even worthy men are not 
exempt ; nay, it is a weakness from which, if they 
are not governed by a strict religious principle, 
worthy men are in most danger. Reputation being 
in itself so very desirable a good, those who actually 
possess it, and in some sense deserve to possess it, 
are apt to make it their standard, and to rest in it 
as their supreme aim and end. 

We are as fond of the applauses even of the 
upper gallery as the dramatic poet. Like him, we 
affect to despise the mob, considered as individual 
judges, yet, as a mass, we court their applause. 
Like him, we feel strengthened by the number of 
voices in our favour, and are less anxious about the 
goodness of the work than about the loudness of the 
acclamation. Success is merit in the eyes of both. 



Ascetic Piety, 

A piety altogether spiritual, disconnected with 
all outward circumstances, a religion of pure medi- 
tation and abstracted devotion, was not made for so 
compound, so imperfect a creature as man. There 
have, indeed, been a few sublime spirits, " not 
touch'd, but rapt," who, totally cut off from the 
world, seem almost to have literally soared above 
this terrene region ; who almost appear to have 
stolen the fire of the seraphim, and to have had 
no business on earth, but to keep alive the celestial 
flame. They would, however, have approximated 
more nearly to the example of their divme Master, 
the great standard and only perfect model, had 
they combined a more diligent discharge of the 
active duties and beneficences of life with their high 
devotional attainments. 
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Atheism, 

It furnishes the most incontrovertible proof that 
the world by wisdom knew not God, that it was at 
the very time, and in the very country, in which 
knowledge and taste had attained their utmost per- 
fection, when the Porch and the Academy had given 
laws to human intellect, that atheism first assumed 
a shape, and established itself into a school of phi- 
losophy. It was at the moment when the mental 
powers were carried to the highest pitch in Greece, 
that it was settled, as an infallible truth in this 
philosophy, that the senses were the highest natural 
light of mankind. It was in the most enlightened 
age of Rome, that this atheistical philosophy was 
transplanted thither, and that one of her most 
elegant poets adopted it, and rendered it popular 
by the bewitching graces of his verse. 

It seems as if the most accomplished nations 
stood in the most pressing need of the light of 
revelation ; for it was not to the dark and stupid 
corners of the earth that the apostles had their 
earliest missions. One of St. Paul's first and nohlest 
expositions of Christian truth was made before the 
most august deliberative assembly in the world, 
though, by the way, it does not appear that more 
than one member of Areopagus was converted. In 
Rome, some of the apostle's earliest converts be- 
longed to the imperial palace. It was to the 
metropolis of cultivated Italy, it was to the ** regions 
of Achaia," to the opulent and luxurious city of 
Corinth, in preference to the barbarous countries of 
the uncivilized world, that some of his first epbtles 
were addressed. 



During the late attempt to establish heathenism 
in a neighbouring country, does it not look as if the 
thirty theatres which were opened every night in it% 
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capital, in the early part of the revolution, had 
been intended, in imitation of the Romans, whose 
religion, titles, and offices the French affected to 
adopt, as a nightly expiation to the goddess ofReasony 
for the cruelties and carnage of the day ? 

, Authors. 

If we resolve never to read a work of instruction 
because the author had faults, lord Bacon's inex- 
haustible mine of intellectual wealth might have 
still been unexplored. Luther, the man to whom 
the protestant world owes more than to any other 
uninspired being, might remain unread, because he 
is said to have wanted the meekness of Melancthon. 
Even the divine instructions in the book of Eccle- 
siastes would have been written in vain. 

Evil in the man, would not invalidate the truths 
he has been teaching. Balaam, though a bad man, 
prophesied truly. Erasmus, whose piety is almost 
as doubtful as his wit and learning were unques- 
tionable, yet, by throwing both into the right scale, 
was a valuable instrument in effecting the great 
work in which he was concerned. Erasmus power- 
fully assisted the Reformation, though it is not quite 
80 clear that the Reformation essentially benefited 
Erasmus. 

If, then, the writer advances unanswerable argu- 
ments in the cause of truth, if he impressively en- 
forces its practical importance, his character, even 
if defective, should not invalidate his reasoning. 
Though we allow that even to the reader it is far 
more satisfactory when the life illustrates the 
writing, yet we must never bring the conduct of the 
man as any infallible test of the truth of his doc- 
trine. Allow this, and the reverse of the proposi- 
tion will be pleaded against us. Take the opposite 
case. Do we ever produce certain moral qualities 
which Hobbesy Bayle, Hume, and other sober 
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sceptics y possessed, as arguments for adopting their 
opinions? Do we infer, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that their sentiments are soundy because 
their lives were not flagitious ? 

It would be the highest degree of unfairness to 
prefer a charge of injustice, hypocrisy, or incon- 
sistency against an author, because his life, in some 
respects, falls short of the strictness of his writings. 
It is a disparity almost inseparable from this state of 
frail mortality. He may have fallen into errors, 
and yet deserve to have no heavier charges brought 
against him than he has brought against others. 
Infirmity of temper, inequality of mind, a heart, 
though fearing to offend God, yet not sufficiently 
dead to the world : — these are the lingering effects 
of sin imperfectly subdued, in a heart which yet 
longs, prays, and labours for a complete deliverance 
from all its corruptions. 

Of two evils, had not an author better be tedious 
than superficial ? From an overflowing vessel you 
may gather more, indeed, than you want, but from 
an empty one you can gather nothing. 

Avarice. 
That charity begins at home, is not seldom pleaded 
as a reason why she should never stir out. There is 
one plea always ready as an apology for the eager- 
ness to amass wealth ; and it is a plea which has a 
good look. ** We must provide for our children," 
is the pretence ; but we must indulge our avarice, is 
the truth. The fact is, a man is provident for his 
family, but he is covetous for himself. The sordid 
mind and the grasping hand are too eager to put 
off their gratification to so remote a period as the 
future aggrandisement of those for whom they pre- 
tend to amass. The covetous man hungers for 
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instant gratification, for the pleasure of counting 
his hoards. Tor the pride of calling hia lands b; hit 



The Bible. 

The sacred volume was composed by a vast ■ 
variety of writers, men of every difierent rank and 
condition, of every diversity of character and turn 
of mind ; the monarcii and the plebeian, the illite- 
rate and the learned, the foremost in talent and the 
moderately glflcd in natural advantages, the his- 
torian and the legislator, the orator and the poet, — 
each had his immediate vocation, each his peculiar 
province : some prophets, some apostles, some evan- 
gelists, living in ages remote from each other, under 
different modes of civil government, under different 
dispensations of the Divine economy, filling a period 
of time which reached from the first dawn of heavenly 
light to its meridian radiance. 

The Old Testament and the New, the Law and j 
the Gospel ; the prophets predicting events, and < 
the evangelists recording them ; the doctrinal yet 
didactic epistolary writers, and he who closed the 
sacred canon in the Apocalyptic vision ; — all these 
furnished their respective portions, and yet all tally 
with a dove-tailed correspondence : all the difTerent 
materials are Joined with a completeness the mott I 
satisfactory, with an agreement the most incon- 
trovertible. 

This instance of uniformity without design, of I 
agreement vi'ithout contrivarce ; this consistency J 
maintained through a long series of ages, without \ 
\ possibility of the ordinary metliods for conducting 1 
such a plan ; these unparalleled congruities, tlieM f 
unexampled coincidences — form altogether a speciaf 
of evidence, of which there is no other instance in \ 

thistorv of all the other books in tlie world. 
, 
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Our divine Teacher does not say read^ but search 
the Scriptures. The doctrines of the Bible are of 
everlasting interest. All the great objects of history 
lose their value, as through the lapse of time they 
recede further from us ; but those of the book of 
God are commensurate with the immortality of our 
nature. All existing circumstances, as they relate 
to this world merely, lose their importance as they 
lose their novelty ; they even melt in air, as they 
pass before us. 

While we are discussing events, they cease to be ; 
while we are criticising customs, they become obso- 
lete ; while we are adopting fashions, they vanish ; 
while we are condemning or defending parties, thev 
change sides. While we are contemplating feuds', 
opposing factions, or deploring revolutions, they are 
extinct. Of created things, mutability is their cha- 
racter at the best, brevity their duration at the 
longest. But " the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever." 



The Bible never warns us against imaginary evils, 
nor courts us to imaginary good. 

Young persons should read the Scriptures, unal- 
tered, unmutilated, unabridged. If parents do not 
make a point of this, the peculiarities of sacred 
language will become really obsolete to the next 
generation. 

Blessings, 
In adoring the providence of God, we are apt to 
be struck with what is new and out of course, while 
we too much overlook long, habitual, and uninter- 
rupted mercies. But common mercies, if less 
striking, are more valuable, both because we have 
them always, and because others share them. The 
ordinary blessings of life are overlooked, for the very 
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Teason that they ought to be most prized, because 
they are most uniformly bestowed. They are most 
essential to our support ; and when once they are 
withdrawn, we begin to find that they are also most 
essential to our comfort. Nothing raises the price 
of a blessing like its removal, whereas it was its con* 
tinuance which should have taught us its value. 
We require novelties, to awaken our gratitude ; not 
considering that it is the duration of mercies which 
enhances their value. We want fresh excitements. 
We consider mercies long enjoyed as things of 
course, as things to which we have a sort of pre- 
scriptive claim ; as if God had no right to withdraw 
what he has once bestowed, as if he were obliged to 
continue what he has once been pleased to confer. 



God is the fountain from which all the streams 
of goodness flow; the centre from which all the 
rays of blessedness diverge. All our actions are 
therefore only good, as they have a reference to 
Him ; the streams must revert back to their foun- 
tain, the rays must converge again to their centre. 



Books. 

For those who have much business and little 
time, it is a great and necessary art to learn to 
extract the essential spirit of an author from the 
body of his work ; to know how to seize on the 
vital parts ; to discern where his strength lies ; and 
to separate it from those portions of the work which 
are superfluous, collateral, or merely ornamental. 

In avoiding books which excite the passions, it 
would seem strange to include even some devotional 
works. Yet such as merely kindle warm feelings 
are not always the safest. Let us rather prefer 
those which, while they tend to raise a devotion?il 
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spirit, awaken the affections without disordering 
them ; which, while they elevate the desires, purify 
them; which shew us our own nature, and lay 
open its corruptions. Such as shew ns the malig- 
nity of sin, the deceitfulness of our hearts, the 
feebleness of our best resolutions ; such as teach «s 
to pull off the mask from the fairest appearance, 
•and discover every hiding place, where some lurking 
evil would conceal itself f such as shew us not what 
we appear to otliers, but what we really are ; such 
as, co-operating with our interior feelings, and shew- 
ing us our natural state, point out our absolute need 
of a Redeemer, lead us to seek to him for pardon 
from a conviction that there is no other refuge, no 
other salvation. Let us be conversant with such 
writings as teach us that while we long to obtain 
the remission of our transgressions, we must not 
desire the remission of our duties. Let us seek for 
such a Saviour as will not only deliver us from 
the punishment of sin, but from the domination 
also. 



The Arabian Nights and other Oriental books 
of fable, though loose and faulty in many respects, 
yet have always a reference to the religion of the 
country. Nothing is introduced against the law of 
Mahomet ; nothing subversive of the opinions of a 
Mussulman. I do not quarrel with books for having 
no religion, but for having di false religion. A book 
which in nothing opposes the principles of the Bible 
I would be far from calling a bad book, thouo'h the 
Bible was never named in it. 



It is not sufficient to avoid reading pemicious 
books, care should be taken to prevent their cir- 
culation. This duty, however, it is to be feared, 
is too little regarded even by those who are sincere 
in religious i^iofes.?.\on. 
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When the French revolution had brought to 
light the fatal consequences of some of Voltaire's 
writings, some half-scrupulous persons, no longer 
willing to afford his fourscore volumes a place in 
their library, sold them at a low price. This mea- 
sure, though it " stayed the plague" in their own 
houses, caused the infection to spread wider. The 
Ephesian magicians made no such compromise; 
they burnt theirs. 



We have too many elementary books. They are 
read too much and too long. The youthful mind, 
which was formerly sick from inanition, is now in 
danger from a plethora. Much, however, will 
depend on capacity and disposition. A child of 
slower parts may be indulged till nine years old 
with books which a lively genius will look down 
upon at seven. A girl of talents will read. To her, 
no excitement is wanting. The natural appetite is 
a sufficient incentive. The less brilliant child re- 
quires the allurement of lighter books. She wants 
encouragement as much as the other requires 
restraint. 



Calamities, 

Most of the calamities of human life originate with 
ourselves. Even sickness, shame, pain, and death, 
were not originally the infliction of God. But out 
of many evils, whether sent us by his immediate 
hand, or brought on us by our own faults, much 
eventual good is educed by Him who, by turning 
our suffering to our beneflt, repairs by grace, the 
evils produced by sin. Without being the author of 
evil, the bare suggestion of which is blasphemy, he 
converts it to his own glory, by causing the effects 
of it to promote our good. If the virtuous suffer 
from the crimes of the wicked, it is because their 
imperfect goodness stood in need of chastisements 

6. 2 b 
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Even the wicked, who are sufieriDg by their own 
sins, or the sins of each other, are sometimes brought 
back to God by mutual injuries, the sense of which 
awakens them to compuncti6n for their own offences. 
Grod makes use of the faults even of good men to 
shew them their own insufficiency, to abase them in 
their own eyes, to cure them of vanity and self- 
dependence. He makes use of their smaller fail- 
ings, to set them on the watch against great ones ; 
of their imperfections, to put them on their guard 
against sins ; of their faults of inadvertency, to 
increase their dread of such as are wilful. This 
superinduced vigilance teaches them to fear all the 
resemblances, and to shun all the approaches, to sin. 
It is a salutary fear, which keeps them from using 
all the liberty they have ; it leads them to avoid, 
not only whatever is decidedly wrong, but to stop 
short of what is doubtful, to keep clear of what is 
suspicious ; well knowing the thin partitions which 
separate danger from destruction. It teaches them 
to watch the buddings and germinations of evil, 
to anticipate the pernicious fruit in the opening 
blossom. 



As no calamity is too great for the power of 
Christianity to mitigate, so none is too small to 
experience its beneficial results. 



Catechism. 

The catechism was written for children , and con- 
tains all the seeds and principles of Christianity for 
men. It evidently requires much explanation, 
much developement ; still it furnishes a wide and 
important field for colloquial instruction, without 
which young persons can by no means understand a 
composition so ^disviiable, but so condensed. 
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Character, 
We are apt to call men good, because they are 
without certain bad qualities. .But this ig not only 
not knowing religion,' it is not knowing human 
nature. All vices are not affinities ; of course the 
very indulgence of one vice is not seldom an exclu- 
sion of another, as covetousness avoids profligacy, 
and ambition expels indolence : but though they 
are natural antipathies, they all spring from the 
same source ; the same fountain of corrupt nature 
feeds both. 



In describing a bad character, the Bible does not 
say that his actions dive flagitious, but that " God is 
not in all his thoughts." This is the description of 
a thoroughly worldly man. Those who are given 
up completely to the world, to its maxims, its prin- 
ciples, its cares, or its pleasures, cannot entertain 
thoughts of God. And to be unmindful of his pro- 
vidence, to be regardless of his presence, to be 
insensible to his mercies, must be nearly as offensive 
to Him, as to deny His existence. Excessive 
dissipation, a supreme love of money, or an entire 
devotedness to ambition, drinks up that spirit, swal- 
lows up that affection, exhausts that vigour, starves 
that zeal, with which a Christian should devote him- 
self to serve his Maker. 



Charity. 
I have oflen heard it regretted that ladies have no 
stated employment, no profession. It is a mistake ; 
charity is the calling of a lady ; the care of the 
poor is her profession. Men have little time or 
taste for details. Women of fortune have abundant 
leisure, which can in no way be so properly or so 
pleasantly filled up as in making themselves inti- 
mately acquainted with the worth and the wants of 
all within their reach. With their wants, because 

2 b2 
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it is their bounden duty to administer to them ; 
with their worth, because without this knowledge, 
they cannot administer prudently and appropriately. 

The reason is particularly obvious, why the 
bounty of the affluent ought to be most liberally, 
though not exclusively, extended to the spot whence 
they derive their revenues. There seems indeed to 
be a double motive for it. The same act involves 
a duty both to Grod and to man. The largest 
bounty to the necessitous on our estates is rather 
justice than charity. It is but a kind of pepper- 
corn acknowledgment to the great Lord and Pro- 
prietor of all, from whom we hold them. And to 
assist their own labouring poor is a kind of natural 
debt, which persons who possess great landed pro- 
perty owe to those, from the sweat of whose brow 
they derive their comforts, and even their riches. 
It IS a commutation, which, as the advantage is 
greatly on our side, so is our duty to diminish the 
difference, of paramount obligation. 

The iniquity of our holy things requires much 
Christian vigilance. Next to not giving at all, the 
greatest fault is to give from ostentation. The con- 
test is only between two sins. The motive robs the 
act of the very name of virtue, while the good work 
that is paid in praise, is stripped of the hope of 
higher retribution. 

Some are ingenious in contriving, by a strange 
self-delusion, to swell the amount of their charity, 
by tacking to it extraneous items of a totally dis- 
tinct character. The author was formerly ac- 
quainted with a lady of rank, who, though her 
benevolence was suspected to bear no proportion to 
the splendour of her establishment, was yet rather 
too apt to make her bounties a subject of conversa- 
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tion. After enumerating the various instances ot 
her beneficence, she often concluded by saying, 
** notwithstanding my lai^e family, I give all this in 
charity, besides paying the poor rates :" thus con- 
verting a compulsory act, to which all are equally 
subject, into a voluntary bounty. 

Childhood, 
The mind should be formed early, no less than 
the person; and for the same reason. Providence 
has plainly indicated childhood to be the season of 
instruction, by communicating at that period such 
flexibility to the organs, such attention to the 
memory, such quickness to the apprehension, such 
inquisitiveness to the temper, such alacrity to the 
animal spirits, and such impressibility to the affec- 
tions, as are not possessed at any subsequent period. 
We are therefore bound, by every tie of duty, to 
follow these obvious designations of Providence, by 
moulding that flexibility to the most durable ends ; 
by storing that memory with the richest knowledge ; 
by pointing that apprehension to the highest objects ; 
by giving to that alacrity its best direction ; by turn- 
ing that inquisiveness to the noblest intellectual 
purposes ; and, above all, by converting that impres- 
sibility of heart to the most exalted moral uses. 

Christianity. 
Christianity is not merely a religion of authority ; 
the soundest reason embraces most confidently what 
the most explicit revelation has taught, and the 
deepest inquirer is usually the most convinced 
Christian. The reason of philosophy is a disputing 
reason, that of Christianity an obeying reason. The 
glory of the pagan religion consisted in virtuous 
sentiments ; the glory of the Christian in the pardon 
and the subjugation of sin. The humble Christian 
may say with one of the ancient fathers, ** I will not 
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glory because I am righteous, but because I am 
redeemed." 



Christianity has no by-laws, no particular ex- 
emptions, no individual immunities. That there is 
no appropriate way of attaining salvation for a prince 
or a philosopher, is probably one reason why great- 
ness and wisdom have so often rejected it. But if 
rank cannot plead its privileges, genius cannot claim 
its distinctions. That Christianity did not owe its 
success to the arts of rhetoric, or the sophistry of the 
schools, but that God intended by it " to make 
foolish the wisdom of this world,** actually explains 
why the " disputers of this world" have always been 
its enemies. 



Christianity was a second creation. It completed 
the. first order of things, and introduced a new one 
of its own, not subversive but perfective of the 
original. It produced an entire revolution in the 
condition of men, and accomplished a change in 
the state of the world, which all its confederated 
power,'|wit, and philosophy, not only could not 
effect, ^ut could not even conceive. It threw such 
a preponderating weight into the scale of morals, 
by the superinduction of the new principle of faith 
in a Redeemer, as rendered the hitherto insupport- 
able trials of the afflicted comparatively light. It 
gave strength to weakness, spirit to action , motive to 
virtue, certainty to doubt, patience to suffering, 
light to darkness, life to death. 

The CoTnmandments , 
If the promises are our aliment, the command- 
ments are our work ; and a temperate Christian 
ought to desire nourishment only in order to carry 
him through his business. If he so supinely rest on 
the one, as to grow sensual and indolent, he mi^'-ht 
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become not only unwilling, but incapacitated for 
the other. We must not expect to live upon cordials, 
which only serve to inflame, without strengthening. 
Even without these supports, which we are more 
ready to desire than to put ourselves in the way to 
obtam, there is in humble trust in God, and m a 
simple reliance in his word — ^there is a repose of 
spirit, a freedom from solicitude, in a lowly con- 
fidence in Him, for which the world has nothing to 
give in exchange. 

Commerce, 
I believe that an overflowing commerce, and the 
excessive opulence it has introduced, though favour- 
able to all the splendours of art and mechanic in- 
genuity, yet have lowered the standard of taste, and 
debilitated the mental energies. They are advan- 
tageous to luxury, but fatal to intellect. It has 
added to the brilliancy of the drawing-room, but 
deducted from that of Uie inhabitants. It has given 
perfection to our mirrors, our candlesticks, ou. 
gilding, our inlaying, and our sculpture, but it has 
communicated a torpor to the imagination, and 
enervated our intellectual vigour. 



Conscience. 
There is a fatal way of lulling the conscience, by 
entertaining diminishing thoughts of sins long since 
committed. We persuade ourselves to forget them, 
and we therefore persuade ourselves that they are 
not remembered by God. But though distance 
diminishes objects to the eye of the beholder, it does 
not actually lessen them. Their real magnitude 
remains the same. Perhaps, if we remember them, 
God may forget them, especially if our remembrance 
be such as to induce a sound repentance. If we 
remember them not, he assuredly will. 
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Contentment, 
As godliness cannot subsist without contentment, 
so neither can true contentment spring from any 
other than an inward principle of real piety. All 
contentment which has not its foundation in religion, 
is merely constitutional, animal hilarity, the flow of 
blood and spirits in the more sanguine character ; 
coldness and apathy, in the more indifferent. A 
spirit of contentment is stifling covetousness in its 
birth ; it is strangling the serpent in the cradle. 



Controversy. 
As truth will be assaulted, it must be defended. 
Controversial discussions, therefore, are not only 
harmless, but useful, provided truth is the inspiring 
motive, and charity the medium of conducting them. 
Truth is frequently beaten out by conflicting blows, 
when it might have contracted rust and impurity by 
lying quiet, uninquired into and unassailed. We 
are in danger of growing negligent about a truth 
which is never attacked, or of surrounding it with 
our own fancies, and appending to it our own 
excrescences ; while the assailant teaches even the 
friendly examiners to clear the principle of all 
foreign mixtures, and, by giving it more purity, to 
give it a wider circulation. 



Conversation. 
Books alone will never form the character. It is 
conversation which must unfold, enlarge, and apply 
the use of books. Without that familiar comment 
on what is read, mere reading might only fill the 
mind with fallacious models of character, and false 
maxims of life. It is conversation which must 
develop what is obscure, raise what is low, correct 
what is defective, qualify what is exaggerated, and 
gently, and almost insensibly, raise the under- 
standing, form the heart, and fix the taste; and by 
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giving just proportions to the mind, teach it the 
power of fair appreciation, draw it to adopt what is 
reasonable, to love what is good, to taste what is 
pure, and to imitate what is elegant. 

Conversion. 
The primitive church carried their incredulity of 
the appearances of repentance so far, as to require, 
not only years of sorrow for sin, but perseverance in 
piety, before they would admit offenders to their 
communion ; and, as a test of their sincerity, re- 
quired the uniform practice of those virtues most 
opposite to their former vices. Were this made the 
criterion now, we should not so often hear such 
flaming accounts of converts so exultingly reported, 
before time has been allowed to try their stability. 
More especially, we should not hear of so many 
triumphant relations of death-bed converts, in whom 
the symptoms must frequently be too equivocal to 
admit the positive decision of human wisdom. 

Courage, 
There are other ways of exercising courage than in 
the field of battle. There are more exalted means 
of shewing spirit than by sending or accepting a chal- 
lenge. To sustain a fit of sickness, may exhibit as 
true heroism as to lead an army. To bear a deep 
affliction well, calls for as high exertion of soul, as 
to storm a town ; and to meet death with Christian 
resolution, is an act of courage, in which many a 
woman has triumphed, and many a philosopher, and 
even some generals, have failed. 

Cowper. 

Such an original as Cowper must naturally have 

a herd of imitators. If they cannot attain to his 

excellencies, his faults are always attainable. The 

resemblance between the master and the scholar is 
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found chiefly in bis defects. The detenaiDed imita- 
tor of an easy writer becomes vapid ; of a sublime 
one, absurd. Cowper's ease appeared his most 
imitable charm ; but ease a^ravated is insipidity. 
His occasional negligences, his disciples adopted 
unifonnly. In Cowper there might sometimes be 
carelessness in the verse, but the verse itself was sus' 
tained by the vigour of the sentiment. The imita- 
tor forgot that Cowper's strength lay in the thought; 
that his buoyant spirit always supported itself; that 
the figure, though amplified, was never incongruous, 
and tbe illustration, though new, was never false. 

DevotioH, 

To maintain a devotional spirit, two things are 

especially necessary — habitually to cultivate the 

disposition, and habitually to avoid whatever is 

unfavourable to it. 

May we venture to express a wish that some per- 
sons of more piety than discernment, amongst whom 
there are those who value themselves on being more 
particularly the disciples of St. Paul, would always 
imitate his chastened language. When the apostle 
pours out the fulness of his heart to his Redeemer, 
every expression is as full of veneration as of love. 
His freeaom is a filial freedom, while their devout 
effusions are sometimes mixed with adjectives which 
betray a familiarity bordering on irreverence. 

This remark applies more particularly to certain 
hymns written in a very devout strain, but with a 
devotion rather amatory than reverential. 

Diaciplixe. 

It is not some signal act of mortiiicatioa, bnt an 
habitual state of discipline, which will prepare us for 
great trials. A soul ever on the watch, fervent in 



prayer, diligent in self- inspect ion, frequent in medi 
tation, fbrtilied against the vanities of time by 
repeated views of eternity — all the avenues to such a 
heart will be in good measure shut against tempta- 
tion, barred in a great degree against the tempter. 

Duty. 

Business must have its period as well as devotions I 
We were sent into this world to act, as well as to 
pray; active duties must be performed as well as 
devout exercises. Even relaxation must have its 
interval ; only let us be careful that the indulgence 
of the one do not destroy the effect of the other ; 
that our pleasures do not encroach on the time, or 
deaden the spirit, of our devotions ; let us be careful 
that our cares, occupations, and amusements may be 
always such that we may not be afraid to implore 
the Divine blessing on tliem ; this is the criterion of 
their safety, and of our duty. Let us endeavour 
that in each, in all, one continually growing senti- 
ment and feeling of loving, serving, and pleasing 
God, maintain its predominant station in the heart. 

Economij. 
A discreet woman adjusts her expenses to her 
revenue. Every thing knows its time, and every 
person has his place. She will live within her 
income, be it large or small : if large, she will not 
be luxurious ; if small, she will not be mean. Pro- 
portion and propriety are among the best secrets of 
domestic wisdom ; and there is no surer test of 
integrity and judgment than a well-proportioned h 
expenditure. I 

A sensible woman loves to imitate that order 
which is stamped on the whole creation of God. 
All the operations of nature are uniform even in 
their changes, and regular in their inli&ite variety. 
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Nay, the great Author of nature himself disdains 
not to be called the Gk>d of order. 



Education. 
We often hear of the necessity of being qualified 
for the world ; and this is the grand object in the 
education of our children, overlooking the difficult 
duty of qualifying them for retirement. But if 
part of the immense pains which are taken to fit 
them for the company of others, were employed in 
fitting them for their own company, in teaching 
them the duties of solitude as well as of society, 
this earth would be a happier place than it is ; a 
training suitable to a world of such brief duration, 
would be a better preparatory study for a world 
which will have no end. 



Employment. 
If the Christian cannot glorify God by serving 
others, he knows that he has always something to 
do at home ; some evil temper to correct, some 
wrong propensity to reform, some crooked practice 
to straighten. He will never be at a loss for employ- 
ment, while there is a sin or a misery in the world ; 
he will never be idle, while there is a distress to be 
relieved in another, or a corruption to be cured in 
his own heart. We have employments assigned to 
us for every circumstance in life. When we are 
alone, we have our thoughts to watch ; in the family, 
our tempers ; in company, our tongues. 

Epitaphs. 
If we were called upon to collect the greatest 
quantity of hyperbole — falsehood might be too harsh 
a term — in the least given time and space, we 
should do well to search for it in those sacred 
edifices expressly consecrated to truth. There we 
should see the ample mass of canonizing kindness 
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which fills their mural decorations, expressed in all 
those flattering records inscribed by every variety of 
claim, in addition to what is dedicated to real merit, 
by real sorrow : we should hear of tears which were 
never shed, grief which was never felt, praise which 
was never earned ; we should see what is raised by 
decent demands of connexion, by tender but undis- 
cerning friendship, by poetic license, by eloquent 
gratitude for testamentary favours. It is an amiable 
though not a correct feeling in human nature, that, 
fancying we have not done justice to certain charac- 
ters during their lives, we run into the error of sup- 
posed compensation by over-estimating them after 
their decease. 



Eternity, 
Eternity is a' depth which no geometry can mea- 
sure, no arithmetic calculate, no imagination con- 
ceive, no rhetoric describe. The eye of a dying 
Christian seems gifted to penetrate depths hid from 
the wisdom of philosophy. It looks athwart the 
dark valley without dismay, cheered by the bright 
scene beyond it. It looks with a kind of chastised 
impatience to that land where happiness will be 
only holiness perfected. There all the promises of 
the gospel will be accomplished. There afflicted 
virtue will rejoice at its past trials, and acknowledge 
their subservience to its present bliss. There the 
secret self-denials of the righteous shall be recog* 
nized and rewarded. There all the hopes of the 
Christian shall have their complete consummation. 



Experimental Religion. 

It is the fashion of the times to try experiments 
in the arts, in agriculture, in philosophy. In every 
science, the diligent professor is always afraid there 
may be some secret which he has not yet attained. 
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some occult principle which would reward the labour 
of discovery, something even which the assiduous 
and intelligent have actually found out, but which 
has hitherto eluded his pursuit. And shall the 
Christian stop short in his scrutiny? shall he not 
examine and inquire till he lays hold on the very 
heart and core of religion ? 

Why should experimental philosophy be the pre- 
vailing study, and experimental religion be branded 
as the badge of enthusiasm, the cant of a hollow 
profession ? Shall we never labour to establish the 
distinction between appearance and reality, between 
studying religion critically, and embracing it prac- 
tically ? between having our conduct creditable, 
and our heart sanctified ? Shall we not aspire to 
do the best things from the highest motives, and 
elevate our aims with our attainments ? Why 
should we remain in the vestibule, when the sanc- 
tuary is open? Why should we be contented to 
dwell in the outer-courts, when we are invited to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus ? 

Extremes in Religion, 
I have known many men who, from their dread 
of a burning zeal, have taken refuge in a freezing 
indifference ! As to the two extremes of heat and 
cold, neither of them is the true climate of Chris- 
tianity ; yet the fear of each drives men of opposite 
complexions into the other ; instead of fixing them 
in the temperate zone which lies between them, and 
which is the region of genuine piety. 

Extremes, 

Christianity may be said to suffer between two 

criminals, but it is difficult to determine by which 

she suffers most; whether by that uncharitable 

bigotry which disguises her divine character, and 
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speculatively adopts the faggots and the flames of 
inquisitorial intolerance; or by that indiscriminate 
candour, that conceding slackness, which, by strip- 
ping her of her appropriate attributes, reduces her 
to something scarcely worth contending for ; to 
something which, instead of making her the religion 
of Christ, generalizes her into any religion which 
may choose to adopt her. The one distorts her 
lovely lineaments into caricature, and throws her 
graceful figure into gloomy shadow ; the other, by 
daubing her over with colours not her own, renders 
her foim indistinct, and obliterates her features. 
In the first instance, she excites little affection ; in 
the latter, she is not recognized. 



Faith. 
As faith is of a spiritual nature, it cannot be kept 
alive without spiritual means. It requires for its 
sustenance aliment congenial with itself. Medita- 
tion familiarizes it with its object ; prayer keeps it 
close to its end. If thus cherished by perpetual 
exercise, sustained by the habitual contemplation of 
the oracles of God, and watered with the dews of 
his grace, it becomes the pregnant seed of every 
Christian virtue. 



Fame, 
The eager desire of fame is a sort of separation 
line between Paganism and Christianity. The 
ancient philosophers have left us many shining ex- 
amples of moderation in earthly things, and of the 
contempt of riches. So far the light of reason, and 
a noble self-denial, carried them ; and many a 
Christian may blush at these instances of their 
superiority : but of an indifference to fame, of a 
deadness to human applause, except as founded on 
loftiness of spirit, disdain of their judges, and self- 
sufficient pride, I do not recollect any instance. 
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Feelings, 
A person of a cold phlegmatic temper, who 
laments that he wants that fervour in his love of the 
Supreme Being, which is apparent in more ardent 
characters, may take comfort, if he find the same 
indifference respecting his worldly attachments. 
But if his affections are intense towards the perish- 
able things of earth, while they are dead to such 
as are spiritual, it does not prove that he is destitute 
of passions, but only that they are not directed to 
the proper object. If, however, he love Grod 
with all that measure of feeling with which God 
has endowed him, he will not be punished or re- 
warded because the stock is greater or smaller than 
that of some others of his fellow-creatures. 



Flattery. 
Did we turn our thoughts inward, it would abate 
much of the self-complacency with which we swallow 
the flattery of others. Flattery hurts not him who 
flatters not himself. If we examined ourselves 
keenly, we should frequently blush at the praises 
our actions receive. Let us, then, conscientiously 
inquire not only what we do, but whence and why 
we do it — from what motive, and to what end. 



Friendship, 
I have often been amused with observing what a 
magic transformation the same event produces on 
two opposite classes of characters. The misfortunes 
of their acquaintance convert worldly friends into 
instantaneous strictness of principle. The faults of 
the distressed are produced as a plea for their own 
hard-hearted covetousness ; while that very mis- 
fortune so relaxes the strictness of good men, that 
the faults are forgotten in the calamity ; and they, 
who had been perpetually warning the prodigal of 
his impending ruin, when that ruin comes, are the 
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first to relieve him. The worldly friend sees only 
the errors of the sufiferer, the Christian sees only his 
distress. 



Gibbon. 
The preference of remote to approximating opinions 
is by no means confined to the religious world. The 
author of the '' Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire/' though so passionate an admirer of the pro- 
phet of Arabia, as to raise a suspicion of his own 
Islamism ; though so rapturous an eulogist of the 
apostate Julian, as to raise a suspicion of his own 
polytheism ; yet, with an inconsistency not uncom- 
mon to unbelief, he treats the stout orthodoxy of the 
vehement Athanasius with more respect than he 
shews to the ** scanty creed" of a contemporary phi- 
losopher and theologian, whose cold and comfortless 
doctrines were much less removed from his own. 
[The person here meant was Dr. Priestley.] 

Good Works. 
One would imagine, that some who so loudly 
insist that we should be saved by works, must mean 
works of supererogation, and that they depended for 
salvation on the transfer of the superfluity of the 
merits of others to themselves ; for it is remarkable, 
that they trust their future bliss most confidently to 
good works, who have the slenderest portion of their 
own to produce. 

The Gospel. 

Had the first apostles been men of genius, they 
might have injured the purity of the gospel by bring- 
ing their ingenuity into it. Had they been men of 
learning, they might have imported from the schools 
of Greece and Rome, each from his own sect, some 
of its peculiar infusions, and thus have vitiated the 
•iiiipiicity of the gospel. Had they been critics and 

H. 2c 
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philosophers, there might have been endless debates 
which part of Christianity was the power of God, 
and which the result of men's wisdom. Thus, though 
corruptions soon crept into the church, yet no im- 
purities could reach the gospel itself. Some of its 
teachers became heretical, but the pure word re- 
mained unadulterated. However the philosophizing 
or the Judaizing teachers might subsequently infuse 
their own errors into their own preaching, the gospel 
preserved its own integrity They might mislead 
their followers, but they could not deteriorate the 
New Testament. 



Orace. 
Grace being a new principle added to our natural 
powers, as it determines the desires to a higher 
object, so it adds vigour to their activity. We shall 
best prove its dominion over us by desiring to exert 
ourselves in the cause of heaven with the same 
energy with which we once exerted ourselves in the 
cause of the world. The world was too little to fill 
our whole capacity. 



Grace will not thrive abundantly in that heart 
wnich does not believe it to be the seed of glory. 



Happiness. 

Happiness is a serious thing. While pleasure 
manifests itself by extravagant gaiety, exuberant 
spirits, and overt acts, happiness retreats to its own 
proper region — the heart. There, concentrating its 
feelings, it contemplates its treasures, meditates on 
its enjoyments, and still more fondly on its hopes ; 
counts up its mercies, and feels the consummation of 
them in looking to the fountain from whence they 
flow ; feels every blessing immeasurably heightened 
by the heart-cheering reflection that the most ex- 
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quisite human pleasures are not the perfection of his 
nature, but only a gracious earnest, a bounteous 
prelibation of that blessedness which is without mea- 
sure, and shall be without end. 



Humility. 

There is no work which more clearly distinguishes 
that humility which has the love of God for its 
principle, from its counterfeit, a false and superficial 
politeness, than this — that while the last flatters, in 
order to extort in return more praise than its due, 
humility, like the divine principle from which it 
springs, seeketh not even its own. 

Ignorance. 

I once lent a person of rank and talents an ad- 
mirable sermon, written by one of our first divines, 
Though deeply pious, it was composed with uncommon 
spirit and elegance, and I thought it did not contain one 
phrase which could offend the most fastidious critic. 
When he returned it, he assured me that he liked it 
much, on the whole, and should have approved of it 
altogether, but for one methodistical expression. To 
my utter astonishment, he pointed to the exception- 
able passage — " There is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit." The chapter and 
verse not being mentioned, he never suspected it was 
a quotation from the Bible ! 

The Imagination. 

It is important that we should never suffer our 
faith, any more than our love, to be depressed or 
elevated, by mistaking for its own operations, the 
ramblings of a busy imagination. * The steady prin- 
ciple of faith must not look for its character to the 
vagaries of a mutable and fantastic fancy. 
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Indolence 
A grave and sedate indolence, investing itself 
with Uie respectable attribute of moderation, eats out 
the heart's core of piety. These somnolent characters 
communicate the repose which they enjoy ; they 
excite no alarm, because they feel none. Their 
rule of observances is regularly brought in ; their 
list of forms is completely made out. Forms, it is 
true, are valuable things, when they are '* used as a 
dead hedge to secure the quick ;" but here the ob- 
servances are the whole of the fence. The dead 
fence is not considered as a protection, but a sub- 
stitute. The teacher and the taught, neither dis- 
turbing nor disturbed, but soothing and soothed, re- 
ciprocate civilities, and exchange commendations. If 
little good is done, it is well ; if no offence is given, 
it is better ; if no superfluity of zeal is imputed, it is 
best of all. 



Injidelity. 
Among the triumphs of religion which we have 
witnessed, it is not the least considerable, that 
whereas Christianity was originally charged with a 
design to overturn states and empires, we have seen 
the crime completely turned over to the accusers ; 
we have seen the avowed adversaries of Christ become 
the strenuous subverters of law and government. 



Innocence. 
Innocence can never be pleaded as a ground of 
acceptance, because the thing does not exist. Inno- 
cence excludes the necessity of repentance; and 
where there is no sin, there can be no need of a Saviour. 
Wherever, therefore, we may be in comparison with 
others, innocence can afford no plea for our accept- 
ance, without annulling the great plan of our re- 
demption. 
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Justification and Sanctification, 
The two cardinal points of our religion, justifica- 
tion and sanctification, are near relatives ; they 
imply a reciprocal relation ; nor do I call that state 
Christianity, in which either is separately and ex- 
clusively maintained. The union of these manifests 
the dominion of religion in the heart, by increasing 
its humility, by purifying its affections, by setting it 
above the contaminations, the maxims, and habits of 
the world ; by detaching it from the vanities of time, 
and elevating it to a desire for the riches of eternity. 

Learning, 
What has been said of those who affect to despise 
birth, has also been applied to those who decry 
learning ; neither is ever undervalued, except by men 
who are destitute of them ; and it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that as literature and religion both sunk 
together in the dark ages, so both emerged at the 
same auspicious era. 

Learning has this strong recommendation, that it 
is the offspring of a most valuable virtue ; I mean, 
industry ; a quality on which I am ashamed to see 
pagans frequently set a higher value than we seem 
to do. 



Life, 
We complain that life is short, and yet throw 
away the best part of it, only making over to reli- 
gion that portion which is good for nothing else ; 
life would be long enough, if we assigned its best 
period to its best purpose. 

Love of God. 
Our love to Grod arises out of want ; God's love 
to us, out of fulness. Our indigence draws us to that 
power which can relieve, and to that goodness which 

2 c 
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can bless us. His overflowing, loye delights to make 
us partakers of the bounties he graciously imparts, 
not only in the gifts of his providence, but in the 
riclier communications of his grace. We can only 
be said to love God, when we epdeavour to glorify 
him, — when we desire a participation of his nature, 
when we study to imitate his perfections^ 

Marriage. 
When young persons marry, even with the fairest 
prospects^ they should never forget that infirmity is 
mseparably bound up with their very nature, and that 
in bearing one anotner*s burdens, they fulfil one of 
the highest dulses of the union. 

Milton, 
Milton was an enthusiast both in religion and 
politics. Many enthusiasts with whom he was con- 
nected, doubtless condemned the exercise of his 
imagination in his immortal poem, as a crime ; but 
his genius was too mighty to be restrained by oppo- 
sition, and his imagination too vast and powerful to 
be kept down by a party. Had he confined himself 
to his prose writings, weighty and elaborate as some 
of them are, how little service would he have done 
the world, and how little would he now be read or 
quoted ! In his life-time, politics might blind his 
enemies, and fanaticism his friends. But now, who, 
comparatively, reads the Iconoclastes ? who does 
not read Com us ? 



Music. 
I look upon the great predominance of music, in 
famale education, to be the source of more mischief 
than is suspected ; not from any evil in the thing 
itself, but from its being such a gulf of time as really 
to leave little room for solid acquisitions. The 
monstrous proportion, or rather disproportion, of 
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life which it swallows up, ha3 converted an innocent 
diversion into a positive sin. I question if many gay 
men devote more hours in a day to idle purposes, 
than the daughters of many pious parents spend in 
this amusement. All these hours the mind lies fal- 
low, improvement is at a stand, if even it does not 
retrograde. Nor is it the shreds and scraps of time, 
stolen in the intervals of better things, that is so 
devoted, but it is the morning, the prime, the pro- 
fitable, the active hours, when the mind is vigorous, 
the spirits light, the intellect awake and fresh, and 
the whole being wound up by the refreshment of 
sleep, and animated by the return of light and life 
for nobler services. 



Natural Religion. 
Even natural relisrion was little understood bv 
those who professed it; it was full of obscurity till 
viewed by the clear light of the gospel. Not only 
natural religion remained to be clearly compre- 
hended, but reason itself remained to be carried to 
its highest pitch in the countries where revelation is 
professed. Natural religion could not see itself by 
its own light : reason could not extricate itself from 
the labyrinth of error and ignorance in which false 
religion had involved the world. Grace has raised 
nature. Revelation has given a lift to reason, and 
taught her to despise the follies and coruptions 
which obscured her brightness. ' If nature is now 
delivered from darkness, it was the helping hand of 
revelation which raised her from the rubbish in 
which she lay buried. 

Obedience. 

Scripture abounds with every motive to obedience, 

both rational and spiritual. But it would achieve 

but half its work, had it stopped there. As peccable 

creatures, we require not only inducements to obe- 
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dience, but a heart, and a power, and a will to 
obey : assistance is as necessary as motives, power 
as indispensable as precept — all which requisites 
are not only promised by the word, but conferred 
by the Spirit of God. 

Opinions. 

A religion which consists in opinions only, will 
not advance us in our progress to heaven : it is apt 
to inflate the mind with the pride of disputation ; 
and victory is so commonly the object of debate, 
that eternity slides out of sight. 

The finest theory never yet carried any man to 
heaven. A religion of notions, which, occupies the 
mind without filling the heart, may obstruct but 
cannot advance the salvation of men. 



Opportunities. 
A Christian cannot tell in the morning what op- 
portunities he«>may have of doing good during the 
day : but if he be a real Christian, he can tell that 
he will try to keep his heart open, his mind pre- 
pared, his affections alive to do whatever may occur 
in the way of duty. He will, as it were, stand in 
the way to receive the orders of Providence ; doing 
good is his vocation. 



Party. 
Would that it could not be said, that religion has 
her parties as well as politics ! Those who endea- 
vour to steer clear of all extremes in either, are in 
danger of being reprobated by both. It is a hard- 
ship for persons who, having considered it as a Chris- 
tian duty to cultivate a spirit of moderation in 
thinking and of candour in judging, that when these 
dispositions are brought into action, they frequently 
incur a harsher censure than the errors which it 
was their chief aim to avoid. 
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Philanthropy. 
Among the peculiarities oi Christianity, it is one 
of the most striking, that they who, m scripture 
language, love not Uie world, nor the things of the 
world, are yet the persons in it who are farthest 
from misanthropes. They love the beings of whom 
the world is composed, better than he who courts 
and flatters it. They seek not its favours nor its 
honours, but they give a more substantial proof of 
affection, — they seek its improvement, its happiness, 
its salvation. 



Quiet 
We hear those complain most that they can get 
no quiet, whose want of it arises from the irruptions 
of their own passions. Peace is no local circum- 
stance. It does not depend on the situation of the 
house, but of the heart. True quiet is only to be 
found in the extirpation of evil tempers, in the 
victory over unruly appetites ; it is found, not 
merely in the absence of temptation, but in the 
dominion of religion. It arises from the cultivation 
of that principle which alone can effectually smooth 
down the swellings of pride, still the restlessness of 
envy, and calm the turbulence of impure desires. 
It depends on the submission of the will, on that 
peace of God which passeth all understanding, in 
the grace of Christ, on the consolations of the 
Spirit. With these blessings, which are promised to 
all who seek them, we may find tranquillity in 
Cheapside ; without them, we may live a life of 
tumult on the Eddystone. 

Reason, 

If the human reasoner despises Christianity, some 

Christians are too much disposed to vilify reason. 

This contempt they did not learn of St. Paul. He 

never taught that to neglect an exact method of 
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such consequences can be deduced from his writ- 
ings. Revealed religion, indeed, happily for the 
poor and illiterate, may be firmly believed, and 
vitally understood, without a very accurate judg- 
ment, or any high cultivation of the moral powers. 
But without both, without a thorough acquaintance 
with the arguments, without a knowledge of the 
evidences, it never can be successfully defended. 
Ignorance on these points would throw such a 
weight into the scale of scepticism, as would weaken 
if it did not betray the cause of truth. In our days, 
an ignorant teacher of religion is '< a workman that 
needeth to be ashamed." He should carefully cul- 
tivate his reason, were it only to convince himself of 
its imperfections. 

Right. 
Nothing seems more difficult to settle than the 
standard of right. Every man has a standard of 
his own, which he considers as of universal appli- 
cation. One makes his own tastes, desires, and 
appetites his rule of right ; another the example of 
certain individuals fallible like himself; a third, and 
indeed the generality, the maxims, habits, and 
manners of the fashionable part of the world. 

Shame, 
Very young men, from timidity, are lea to risk 
tiieir eternal happiness through the dread of a laugh, 
though they know that they have not only religion 
but reason on their side ; yet it requires a hardy 
virtue to repel a sneer, and an intrepid principle to 
confront a sarcasm. Thus their own mind loses its 
firmness ; religion loses their support ; the world 
loses the benefit which their example would afford ; 
and they themselves become liable to the awful 
charge which is denounced against him who is 
ashamed oi \i\s CVvmtvau profession. 
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Solitude. 
In complete solitude the eye wants objects, the 
heart wants attachments, the understanding wants 
reciprocation. The character loses its tenderness 
when it has nothing to love, its firmness when it has 
none to strengthen it, its sweetness when it has 
nothing to soothe it, its patience when it meets no 
contradiction, its humility when it is surrounded by 
dependents, and its delicacy in the conversation of 
tlie uninformed. Where the intercourse is very un- 
equal, society is something worse than solitude. 



Truth. 
He who possesses a sound principle, and strong 
relish of truth, in his own mind, will possess a touch- 
stone by which to try this quality in others, and 
which will enable him to detect false notions, to see 
through false manners, and to despise false attrac- 
tions. This discerning faculty is the more impor- 
tant, as the high breeding of very polished society 
presents so plausible an imitation of goodness, as to 
impose on the superficial observer, who, satisfied 
with the image and superscription, never inquires 
whether the coin be counterfeit or sterling. 

Vanity. 
Vanity differs from the other vices in this ; they 
commonly are only opposite to the one contrary 
virtue, while this vice has a kind of ubiquity, is on 
the watch to intrude every where, and weakens all 
the virtues which it cannot destroy. I believe vanity 
was the harpy of the ancient poets, which they tell 
us tainted whatever it touched. 



Works of Wit. 
Let us rescue from the hands of the profane and 
the impure the monopoly of wit which they affect to 
possess, and which they would possess, if no good 
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reasoning, would make men sounder divines. No 
men had written works of elegant literature, and if 
all good men totally despised them. 

Zeal. 
2^al is not so much an individual virtue, as the 
principle which gives life and colouring, as the spirit 
which gives grace and benignity, as the temper 
which gives warmth and energy to every other. It 
is that feeling which exalts the relish of every 
duty, and sheds a lustre on the practice of every 
virtue ; which, embellishing every image of the mind 
with its glowing tints, animates every quality of the 
heart with its invigorating motion. It may be said 
of zeal among the virtues, as of memory among the 
faculties, that though it singly never made a great 
man, yet no man has ever made himself conspi- 
cuously great where it has been wanting. 
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